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EDITORIAL NOTE 


NEGRO HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Each Summer Number of the Jour- 
NAL is devoted to a Yearbook on some 
important aspect or problem in the 
field of Negro education. The topic of 
the 1948 Yearbook, as announced last 
summer, is: ‘‘Negro Higher and Pro- 
fessional Education in the United 
States.’” 

It has been the purpose of this 
Yearbook to make a fairly compre- 
hensive survey of the provision of 
higher and professional educational 
opportunities in the segregated Ne- 
gro colleges and universities in the 17 
states where separate schools for the 
races are prescribed by law. Fully 80 
per cent of all Negroes who attend 
higher and professional institutions 
are registered in the separate Negro 
higher institutions in these 17 states. 
Accordingly, a survey of the pro- 
visions offered by these institutions 
constitutes for practical. purposes an 
indication of the general status of 
higher and professional education for 
Negroes in the country as a whole. 

More specifically, the purpose of 
this Yearbook is twofold: first, to 
make a comparative study of the 
higher educational opportunities af- 
forded the white and Negro popula- 
tions in the 17 states which require 
separate schools by law, in terms of 
the usual statistics employed to define 


status such as enrollment, current ex- 
penditures, capital resources and the 
like; and, second, to indicate the 
significance of such disparities as now 
obtain and to suggest means by which 
greater opportunities for Negroes may 
be secured. 

The Yearbook is divided into three 
parts. Part 1—‘‘Evolution and Pres- 
ent Status’’—purports to present a 
general indication of the significance 
and need of increased higher educa- 
tional opportunities for Negroes. Part 
2—‘‘Negro Higher and Professional 
Education in the Several States’’pre- 
sents a state by state analysis of the 
comparative status of Negro higher 
education in each of the 17 Southern 
states. For the first time in this series 
an attempt is made to evaluate the 
contribution of the privately con- 
trolled college and university. Part 3 
—‘‘Looking Ahead’’—besides com- 
prising a critical summary of the 
Yearbook as a whole, presents some 
considered suggestions as to the fu- 
ture—what steps need to be taken in 
the near future so as to obtain more 
equitable provision of higher educa- 
tion for Negroes? 

As indicated in the 1947 Yearbook, 
the question of Negro higher and pro- 
fessional education was selected as 
the topic of the current Yearbook, be- 
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cause it could not be covered as com- 
prehensively in the overall picture of 
the education of Negroes which was 
the subject of the 1947 volume. In 
addition, it should be noted here that 
the problem of Negro higher educa- 
tion is more crucial than it has been 
since World War I. In fact, higher 
education in general has reached a 
crucial point in its development in 
this country. In addition to the nor- 
mal increase in enrollments, the large 
group of veterans who constitute an 
accumulated demand has practically 
doubled enrollments in all higher in- 
stitutions as compared with pre-war 
numbers. Negro institutions have not 
only experienced the results of the 
unprecedented veteran demand for 
higher education, but what is more 
important, the recent increase in the 
growth of Negro high schools is also 
creating a greatly increased demand 
for higher educational opportunities 
on the part of Negro youth. 

As a consequence of these develop- 
‘ments Negro higher institutions find 
themeselves in an even more critical 
position than white schools in the 
same area or in the country in gen- 
eral. Starting with poorer equipment 
and more poorly trained personnel, 
Negro institutions have been forced to 
eare for a proportionately larger in- 
crease than white institutions in the 
same area. Moreover, resources for 
purposes of expansion have been con- 
siderably more limited; first, because 
the several states have not increased 
support for their Negro separate 
schools to the same extent as for 
white; and second, because the Negro 
private schools have attempted to ex- 
pand on the basis of increased student 
fees, without benefit of a propor- 
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tionate increase in funds from other 
sources, 

This unprecedented enrollment from 
the high school on up has increased 
the demand for higher education 
which can not be met under prevail- 
ing conditions. It is estimated that 
some ten thousand Negroes will prob- 
ably graduate from college this year. 
This fact alone means at least a 
doubled demand for graduate and 
professional work as compared with 
the last pre-war year. In view of the 
fact that little or no provision is made 
for graduate and professional work 
for Negroes at public expense in the 
states in the segregated school area, 
this increased demand will be more 
keenly felt than ever. The fact of the 
matter is that the provision of grad- 
uate work and professional education 
for Negroes in the segregated school 
states has assumed the proportion of 
a major educational, if not political, 
problem. 

The now famous Gaines decision 
stipulated that Negroes should be 
afforded educational opportunities 
equal to those given white citizens, 
and that they should be afforded with- 
in the state. More than two-thirds of 
the white students in graduate and 
professional schools in the 17 states in 
this area are afforded graduate and 
professional opportunities through 
public funds, while very meager op- 
portunities are made available for Ne- 
groes. For whites, there have been 
provided: 15 medical schools, 16 law 
schools, 17 schools of engineering, 14 
schools of pharmacy, 11 schools of li- 
brary science, 4 schools of dentistry, 
9 schools of social work, and at least 
one graduate school in each of 13 
states which offers work leading to 











the doctorate—merely to mention a 
few. On the other hand, the only pro- 
visions attempted for Negroes in these 
areas have been the establishment of 
6 law schools, 1 school of library sci- 
ence, and a limited amount of gradu- 
ate work leading to the master’s de- 
gree in 10 schools in 8 states. Even 
if one assumed (although contrary to 
the actual facts) that these provisions 
were equal, the disparity is still 
enormous. It should be added that in 
addition to the above provisions, the 
University of Delaware, this year, an- 
nounced that it had opened its doors 
to Negroes to pursue those courses 
which can not be obtained at the Ne- 
gro state college; Maryland now ad- 
mits Negroes to its law school only; 
the University of Arkansas has ad- 
mitted a Negro to the basement of its 
law school; and two or three states 
have announced graduate courses for 
Negroes to be given this summer at 
some Negro high school in the state, 
eredit for which is given by the state 
university. And finally, most of the 
states have some sort of scholarship 
fund which purports to provide Ne- 
groes with equivalent educational op- 
portunity by assisting them to go out 
of the state for their graduate and 
professional work. In addition to 
being illegal, in the sense that such 
funds do not meet the stipulations of 
the Gaines decision, most of them do 
not provide anything like an equitable 
stipend and some of them do not even 
provide second class railroad fare. 
The situation on the undergraduate 
level, while it is not quite as bad as 
on the graduate and professional 
levels, is also critical, especially when 
it comes to specialization. In general, 
white publicly supported institutions 
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provide three times the opportunity 
for specialization as Negro schools on 
this level. 

As noted above, the situation has 
become, and is becoming increasingly, 
intolerable. Negroes are not provided 
anything like equal opportunity, more 
and more Negroes have arrived at the 
point where they are prepared and 
wish to have such opportunities; and 
experience and common sense have 
demonstrated that you can not have 
separate and equal facilities. But 
even more significant, in at least 
seven states, student and faculty polls 
show that the majority sentiment is 
in favor of admitting Negroes to the 
existing facilities now confined to non- 
Negro students. Educational and 
political statesmanship would seem to 
demand that Negroes be admitted now 
to existing facilities for their gradu- 
ate and professional work. It is the 
only sensible alternative which has 
been presented. 

It is not suggested here that if Ne- 
groes are admitted to existing grad- 
uate and professional educational 
facilities that all of the problems of 
Negro higher and professional educa- 
tion will be solved. This Yearbook 
alone would be sufficient evidence to 
the contrary. The main point we wish 
to emphasize is that a considerable 
part of the critical nature of the prob- 
lem of providing higher and profes- 
sional education for Negroes stems 
from the fact that four-fifths of the 
Negroes live in the South where seg- 
regation and consequent discrimina- 
tion are the rule and that a reason- 
able solution of that problem would 
provide considerable improvement. 


Cuas. H. THompson 















CHaptar I 


THE EVOLUTION AND PRESENT STATUS OF NEGRO HIGHER 
AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Horace Mann Bonp 


It is recorded’ that before 1876 
only 208 Negroes in America had re- 
ceived bachelors’ degrees; only 96, 
professional degrees, one third of the 
latter being in Theology. Highty-nine 
of the college graduates before 1876 
graduated from one Negro college; 
there were probably not more than a 
dozen Negroes graduated from college 
in the entire country prior to 1865. 


Accidental cases like that of John 


Russwurm, Bowdoin, 1826, and of 
James McCune Smith, who had to go 
to Scotland for a professional educa- 
tion, indicate that the higher and pro- 
fessional education of Negroes did not 
exist for practical purposes before 
1865. 

The cultivation of the higher quali- 
ties of mankind require first a recog- 
nition that such qualities exist. The 
instances were rare when it was con- 
ceded that such qualities existed in 
Negroes; in the ante-bellum period, 
it was rarer still that the concession 
led to consent and aid in achieving 
those high human qualities. 

However rare, that such acceptance, 
and indeed, vigorous advocacy and ac- 
tion did exist, is important. Oberlin 
College, founded in 1833, was the 
child of nascent New England hu- 
manitarianism ; its charter defied the 
twin proscriptions against color and 
sex as barriers to a higher education. 
The New York Central College at Mc- 
Crawville, in the 1840’s, had Negro 


1Charles 8. Johnson, The Negro College 
Graduate. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1938. p. 7. 
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students and even elected a Negro, 
Charles L. Reason, as its Professor of 
Belles Lettres and French.? (It was 
from this college that Erasmus Cra- 
vath, founder of Fisk University, mi- 
grated into the Western Reserve to 
complete his education at Oberlin.) 
Antioch College, founded in 1853, left 
its doors open to Negroes and to wom- 
en; and Horace Mann, quintessential 
type of the Humantarian as Educator, 
kept the doors open to Negro women 
in the face of violent opposition. 

Ashmun Collegiate Institute, in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania (Lin- 
coln University since 1865), was 
founded in 1854 by a Presbyterian 
Minister in answer to the plea of a 
Negro widow woman whose two sons 
had been refused admission at every 
other college to which she made appli- 
cation, within a hundred miles, Wil- 
berforce University in Ohio was 
similarly to meet the need founded on 
exclusion. 

In these circumstances are to be 
found the historic, and indeed, con- 
temporary sources of the institution 
called the Negro college. 

It is, first, a college born of free- 
dom. It is a college symbolizing man’s 
highest conviction and belief in the 
equal endowment of all of the Sons of 
God with the highest mental qualities; 
and testifying to the right of enjoy- 
ment of every opportunity without 
distinction as to race or color. 


2Carter G. Woodson, The Education of 
the Negro Prior to 1861, New York: G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1915. p. 274. 
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It is, second, a college born of a des- 
perate need. The first higher educa- 
tion for Negroes came in institutions 


open to all men and women, and op- 


posed to ‘‘caste and slavery and every 
other wrong institution and prac- 


tice.’ The second higher education’ 
for the race came in institutions to- 


tally devised for the purpose. Even 
in this there was a difference. 

The American Missionary Associa- 
tion was the great agency of New 
England humanitarianism, through 
which Hampton, Howard, Fisk, At- 
lanta, Straight, and Talladega, were 
founded. It is notable that in the 
charters of these institutions, no ref- 
erence to race is to be found. With 
an optimism almost pitiable, the 
founders who built these institutions 
on the ruins of the slave system, left 
open the doors to white students while 
they created institutions specifically 
for the most needy—the Freedmen. 
Howard University included in its 
first enrollment the three daughters 
of white professors; and among the 
first students at Hampton Institute 
were Southern white boys. Not yet 
disillusioned, or aware of the tremen- 
dous inertia of the conquered system, 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong himself 
at first envisioned the institution he 
began as one where poor white and 
poor Negro Southern youth should re- 
ceive the benefits of an education ap- 
propriate to their needs. 

Equalitarianism, and service ; ideal- 
istic humantarianism, and practical 
attention to desperate need; this was 
the meaning of Negro higher educa- 
tion in its inception, and might well 





3John G. Fee, Autobiography. Chicago: 
Ms tame Christian Association, 1891. 
Pp. 
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be its future definition. Not chauvin- 
ism; not the exclusiveness that would 
be suggested by naming a college a 
‘‘white’’ college; but all-embracing 
equality of opportunity for all who 
need it. It is not a designation to 
arouse shame or to incontinently de- 
sert. 


HiaHER EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 
The Interracial College That 
Became White 


The colleges founded in the South, 
by the Humanitarians, were colleges 
of all persons; it was not their fault 
that they became colleges for Negroes. 

In the current discussion of open- 
ing colleges and universities in the 
South generally to Negroes, it is fre- 
quently said—‘‘Right, indeed; but 
the time is not ripe.’’ 

Berea College in Kentucky is an 
example of a college founded in a 
slave state before the Civil War for 
the co-education of the races. It is 
also one example of the equali- 
tarian, humanitarian Southern col- 
lege, founded to be a college for both 
races, that became a college for white 
persons; while practically every pri- 
vate college for Negroes in the South 
today that was founded in the first 
decade after the Civil War, is a col- 
lege founded to be interracial that 
became Negro, 

For this reason Berea, as a type, de- 
serves special notice in this paper. It 
was on December 1, 1858, that its Con- 
stitution and By-Laws were adopted 
by the first Board.* The first By-law 
stated, ‘‘The object of this college 
shall be to furnish the facilities for 
thorough education to all persons of 
good moral character.”’ 


4Fee, op. cit., p. 136. 
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Lest the astounding audacity of a 
document intended to educate Negroes 
and whites together in a slave state be 
mistaken for the vanity that has led 
thousands of other colleges and 
churches and democratic institutions 
of all sorts to incorporate a similar 
phraseology with no single thought 
of including Negroes, the second By- 
law was more specific: ‘‘This college 
shall be under an influence strictly 
Christian, and as such, opposed to sec- 
tarianism, slave-holding, caste, and 
every other wrong institution or prac- 
tice.’’ And John G. Fee added, ‘‘Op- 
position to caste meant the co-educa- 
tion of the (so-called) ‘races.’ This 
has been the continued practice of the 
college.’’> 

Fee wrote in 1891. Following the 
adoption of a Constitution in 1858, 
the founders of this ‘‘progressive’’ 
college were mobbed and hounded 
from Kentucky. Cassius M. Clay 
withdrew from membership on the 
Board ; his anti-slavery sentiments ex- 
tended far, but not that far. After 
the Civil War, Fee returned, with his 
co-workers, to found physically this 
college ‘‘opposed to caste,’’ in a once 
slave state; and from the first in- 
cluded Negroes with white persons in 
the student body, in the faculty, and 
on the Board of Trustees. 

That, therefore, for which, in Ken- 
tucky and the South in 1948, ‘‘the 
time is not ripe,’’ was an accom- 
plished fact from 1865 to 1907. Those 
forty-two years, and the end of the 
period, are instructive. 

I have before me as I write, the 
torn and faded pages of the Berea 
College Reporter of June, 1892. It is 
an account of the Commencement of 


5Ibid., p. 138. 
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that year. The first speaker, R. P. 
Lyman, of Buffalo, New York (white, 
although no race is mentioned in ref- 
erence to any speaker), spoke on the 
topic, ‘‘The Worst Thing in the 
World—Selfishness.’? N. B. Cotton 
(white), of Manchester, Kentucky, 
spoke next on ‘‘The Past, Present, 
and Future Compared.’’ Miss Stella 
E. Maltbie (white), claimed ‘‘that al- 
though African slavery was done 
away with nearly thirty years ago, 
there are forms of slavery today just 
as real, if not as absolute in power, 
among the toilers of our large cities, 
in the power of fashion and in the ef- 
fects of the liquor traffic.’? John W. 
Hughes (white), of Warsaw, Ken- 
tucky, spoke on ‘‘Our Future Pros- 
pects.’? Kirke Smith (Negro) ‘‘made 
an earnest ‘Plea for National Educa- 
tion’.’’ 

There followed other addresses by 
white and Negro students, and finally 
“the next speaker, Mr. Pharis A. 
White, of Lowell, struck a responsive 
chord in the hearts of a large number 
of his hearers, and was again and 
again interrupted by cheers, as with 
strong and vigorous language he set 
forth the injustice, the absurdity, the 
meanness, and the unchristian spirit 
of the Separate-Coach Bill, recently 
passed by the Kentucky legislature. 
The speech was a manly and right- 
eously indignant remonstrance in be- 
half of the colored race, while the lan- 
guage was entirely within the bounds 
of moderation and self-control.’”® 

But the law against which Pharis 
White protested was a sign and sym- 
bol of the rising tide of reaction in 
the South, culminating in segregation 


6*The Berea Reporter.’’ 4: No. 8, Je, 
1892. 
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laws, disfranchising constitutional 
conventions, and—in Kentucky, to the 
end of Berea College as an interracial 
college. For only twelve years later, 
in 1904, the Kentucky Day-Law was 
passed by the Kentucky legislature, 
making it a punishable crime with 
heavy punishments to educate Negro 
and white persons in the same insti- 
tution. 

The Negro students remained, while 
the case at law thus provoked took its 
leisurely way through the courts; un- 
til at last, in 1907, the United States 
Supreme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the segregating portion 
of the Kentucky legislation. The Ne- 
gro students were dispersed to other 
institutions throughout the land that 
would accept them, principally to 
‘‘Negro’’ colleges that once, too, had 
been interracial in spirit, if not in the 
reality Berea presented; and Berea 
became a college for mountain white 
boys and girls. 


The Interracial Colleges That 


Became Negro 


If Berea College was an interracial 
college that became ‘‘white,’’ How- 
ard, Hampton, Fisk, Atlanta, Talla- 
dega, Straight, Shaw, Bennett and 
the other colleges founded between 
1865 and 1876 were also. truly inter- 
racial colleges that became ‘‘Negro.’’ 
As has been noted, several initially 
had white students; and the same gay 
enthusiasm that led their founders to 
christen them ‘‘Universities,’’ when 
almost all of their students were only 
partially literate, if at all, gave them 
the vision of great interracial colleges 
including, as did Berea, all men of all 
‘‘so-called’’ races (to use John G. 
Fee’s phrase) in the student body, in 


the faculties, and in the boards of 
trustees. 

How quickly the dream perished! 
It persisted longest where the Hu- 
manitarian influence, straight from 
New England, persisted. At a rela- 
tively early period the faculties at 
Fisk, at Talladega, and at Atlanta, 
became interracial; it was only that 
citadel of conservatism and self-per- 
petuation, the Trustee Board, that 
soon drew away from its intentions, 
and, unlike Berea, hesitated to in- 
clude Negroes in the corporation. At 
Fisk, until state laws forbade the 
practice, the children of white profes- 
sors attended and graduated; and at 
Talladega and Atlanta, even after- 
ward. For it was in 1889 that a visit- 
ing Georgia legislative committee be- 
came incensed at seeing three white 
students (the children of professors) 
and a multitude of other children they 
thought to be white, in attendance 
with their darker fellows, and prompt- 
ly removed a state appropriation of 
$8,000 from this private college and 
founded, at Savannah, the Georgia 
State College. A minor irony was that 
Major R. R. Wright was selected to 
head this new institution founded to 
safeguard the mores of the state’s ra- 
cial structure. 

It is not a curiosity that these in- 
stitutions did exist as interracial is- 
lands in a sea of caste. The fact has 
most striking educational significance. 
They represented a cultural invasion 
from New England; and only a part 
of New England. Their fate is the 
fate of an entire cultural force in 
America; they flowered as New Eng- 
land Humantarianism flowers; and 
they faded with the deflorescence par- 
ent stock. They left evidence of their 
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strength; for in a brief generation, 
these institutions succeeded in trans- 
mitting the elements of the culture. 
In a mind like that of W. E. B. Du- 
Bois, the social force they represented 
left a residue of sentiments and atti- 
tudes he was privileged, through the 
grace of God and extraordinary lon- 
gevity of talent, to carry on among 
his people for more than two addition- 
al generations. In a mind like that of 
Booker T. Washington, the New Eng- 
land culture left the deposit of re- 
spect for order, for cleanliness, for in- 
dustry, for thrift, that, in a Negro, 
were so exceptional in his times as to 
pass for genius, which was not far 
wrong. 


The Colleges Founded by the State 


The colleges founded by the states 
were of a different character. In Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama, the Negro state 
colleges resulted from an articulate 
Negro voting constituency demanding 
its equivalent though separate insti- 
tutions. The oldest state college for 
Negroes, now the Alabama State 
Teachers College at Montgomery, was 
founded through the persistent efforts 
of Peyton Finley, a Negro serving as 
a member of the Alabama Board of 
Education, a body with legislative 
powers.” Like Alcorn in Mississippi, 
this institution, during the Recon- 
struction period, was designed as a 
University and rejoiced in the name 
of the ‘‘Alabama Colored Peoples 
University.’’ Alcorn University, 
founded in 1871, became an ‘‘agricul- 
tural and normal school,’’ as the ‘‘ Al- 
abama Colored Peoples University’’ 


THorace M. Bond, Negro Education in 
Alabama. Washington: The Associated 
Publishers, 1939. pp. 105-110, 


became the Montgomery Normal 
School, only after the end of Recon- 
struction put a period to the high 
hopes of the freedmen. 

The very titles of these state-estab. 
lished foundations convey the chang. 
ing conceptions in the public mind, 
and thereby the changing definitions, 
not only of the scope of the college, 
but also that proposed for the race for 
which they were established. The 
school founded at Greensboro as a 
‘Normal School’’ quickly becomes 
the ‘‘Alabama Colored Peoples Uni- 
versity’’ in 1873 under a Republican 
Board of Education; it reverts to a 
‘*Normal School’’ when re-located at 
Montgomery in 1886; it becomes a 
State Teachers College in 1930. The 
progression of Prairie View from a 
‘‘Normal and Agricultural’’ school to 
Prairie View State College and Prairie 
View State University and the recent 
appearance of the Texas State Uni- 
versity for Negroes; the emergence of 
Langston University from the fright- 
ful appellation of the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Normal University ; these 
are indices of a public concept and of 
a public change of concept. 

These queer names are not to dis- 
miss altogether the work done by 
these state-established institutions 
during the period before 1925, when 
the first serious effort began to be 
made to make of them institutions of 
higher learning. Alcorn, whatever 
the name, had a series of great teach- 
ers, and as its head from 1905 to 1934 
L. J. Rowan, a scholar and a gentle- 
man, whose talents were of such an 
order that the school could not possi- 
bly become as bad as state officials 
wished it to be. 

For the most part, however, the 
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state college for Negroes—principally 
called an ‘‘institute,’’ a ‘‘normal 
school,’’ or anything to assure the 
white electorate that it had no pre- 
tensions to higher education—was 
treated with the same contumely vis- 
ited upon every other symbol that 
would suggest that the Negro had ca- 
pacities which warranted serious con- 
sideration. The ‘‘agricultural’’ and 
‘industrial’? work was more than 
likely to be an utter sham; the psy- 
chological effect upon the students 
who saw the process must have had 
the most devastating effect upon the 
character of the students concerned. 

They yet preserved a native foun- 
dation upon which better things might 
be built. After a World War fought 
for democracy, and a mass migration 
that greatly affected the economic sys- 
tem of the Southern region, the entire 
attitudinal structure of the Southern 
region was shifted. 

At long last, the assorted ‘‘insti- 
tutes,’’ ‘‘A & N Colleges and Univer- 
sities,’? were on their way to becom- 
ing genuine instruments of the higher 
education. Developing high schools 
began to push into these yet embry- 
onic institutions a host of students, 
increasingly better prepared to do 
work on the collegiate level. 


GaINnEs Versus CANADA: A MILESTONE 


In 1936 Charles S. Johnson* was 
wise in prefacing a prophecy regard- 
ing future enrollment with the state- 
ment that any such projection was a 
“dubious procedure.’’ But on the 
basis of what facts were then known, 
and projecting into the future the 
curve begun in 1912, he estimated 





8Op. cit., p. 14. 


that by 1950 there would be between 
five and six thousand Negro college 
graduates leaving college each year— 
a figure to be compared with the 2,108 
reported for 1936. 

But by 1947 there were more than 
8,050 such graduates from Negro col- 
leges alone;® and this figure includes 
only 2,444 males, indicating that the 
graduates of 1946-1947 for the most 
part were the females who filled the 
colleges while the males were at war. 
If in this year alone, 5,586 females 
graduated from Negro colleges, the 
class of 1950 will be composed of the 
post-war males whose education was 
deferred by the war and who entered 
college in such large numbers in the 
fall of 1946, and should exceed 15,- 
000. When the number of Negroes 
enrolled in Northern and Western col- 
leges is added—and this number is 
estimated at from 20,000 to 35,000— 
the veteran-swollen class-among Ne- 
groes of 1950 may reach 20,000; and 
even after their graduation, it is high- 
ly probable that no year after 1950 
will ever again see less than 12,000 
Negro college graduates. 

There are many reasons for this 
precipitous acceleration of a trend 
that indeed has made ‘‘dubious’’ a 
prophecy ventured as recently as 
1936. One has been the tremendous 
development of secondary education; 
a curve projected on the basis of high 
school growth would indicate to us 
much more accurately the future 
shape of the things to come in collegi- 
ate education for Negroes. It has been 
observed, for example, that there were 
as many Negro graduates of North 


9Martin D. Jenkins, ‘‘ Enrollment in In- 
stitutions of Higher Education for Ne- 
groes.’’ The Journal of Negro Education, 
17: 204-15, Spring, 1948. 
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Carolina high schools in 1947 as there 
were graduates of both races in 1937. 
There has been taking place, it is 
clear, a veritable revolution in the 
economic and class structure of the 
South, which few of us are prepared 
even to imagine, much less accept. 

Undoubtedly the other tremendous 
fact has been the effect of the series 
of decisions by the United States Su- 
preme Court, especially in the case of 
Gaines vs. Canada ex rel State of 
Missourt. The case acted as a spur, 
but also as a shock absorber. It en- 
abled a great many people of good 
conscience in high places in the South 
to point to the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the land as the final 
and immovable answer to discrimina- 
tion in the employment of public 
funds; and, when added to the social 
and economic factors mentioned above 
and to the horrible specter of ‘‘edu- 
cational miscegenation,’’ to precipi- 
tate a development in higher educa- 
tion in the South for Negroes that is 
probably without precedent in the his- 
tory of higher education anywhere in 
the world. The result has been to try 
to telescope within a decade a develop- 
ment that was fifty years overdue. 
The consequent ‘‘bull market’’ in for- 
merly despised Negro teachers; the 
frantic efforts to assemble faculties 
studded with Ph.D.’s; the sudden sky- 
rocketing of salaries for Negro teach- 
ers on all levels ; these have their serio- 
comic aspects as well as their hearten- 
ing values. 


Should one now attempt a summary 
evaluation of the Negro state college 
in the South today, the evidences of 
whatever evils must accompany mush- 
room growth would not be lacking. 
On the other hand, these colleges pos- 





sess the great compensating factor of 
youth; they therefore have a tremen- 
dous vitality. The administrators are 
more than likely to be young men of 
the most superior training; the col- 
leges have had to be staffed too quick- 
ly and with too desperate an intention 
(in the minds of their boards) to af- 
ford the luxury of politics. The fac- 
ulties, too, are young faculties; and 
with a student body with no parental 
tradition of higher education, stand 
like pioneers in a new world. It is 
greatly to be hoped that at least some 
of these institutions can seize the op- 
portunity that now is theirs, and nev- 
er will be again, to throw off some of 
the shackles of the tradition-wrapped 
higher educational institution and es- 
say new approaches in curriculum and 
structure impossible to effect in other 
institutions. In all too many cases, 
however, the deadly virus of ‘‘doing 
what comes naturally’’ has seized up- 
on presidents and deans, for whom 
the ‘‘natural’’ thing is to do what 
they were taught to do in graduate 
schools. 


Graduate Education: The Regional 
Umversity 


Martin Jenkins” reports an enroll- 
ment of 970 in Negro graduate schools 
in the fall of 1947. The full year en- 
rollment of 3,301 includes inflated 
summer schools, where teachers are 
pursuing programs of advanced in- 
struction under the stimulus of a sal- 
ary scale adjusted to pay bonuses for 
graduate study increments. Fourteen 
institutions report regular term en- 
rollments, and the evidence suggests 
that a great portion of this enrollment 


10Qp, cit., p. 214-15. 
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was also comprised of teachers en- 
gaged in part-time study. (The new 
Texas State University for Negroes 
reported a fall, 1947, graduate en- 
rollment of 175.) 

It may be that a college, fully 
equipped with Mark Hopkins and his 
log, may spring forth in a decade; 
but by no stretch of the imagination 
could the same fond hope be treasured 
for a graduate school. The human 
personality may conceivably be sub- 
stituted for laboratories and books on 
the undergraduate level; but a prop- 
er respect for the dignity of learning 
requires one to pause in so easily per- 
mitting like mushroom growths, unen- 
eumbered by the usual impedimenta 
of the higher and graduate learning, 
such as books and laboratories and 
learned research scholars, to assume 
the stature of a ‘‘graduate school.”’ 


During the hurried war years, when 
the military arm was feverishly look- 
ing for locations for research work in 
educational and psychological prob- 
lems, I heard the head of a graduate 
division at one of the great Eastern 
universities refer in phrases less than 
kind to a certain Mid-western univer- 
sity, from which several of my friends 
had received doctoral degrees. The 
education library, the scholar report- 
ed, looked like an abbreviated version 
of the five-foot shelf; and, he contin- 
ued, apparently the faculty was con- 
vinced that graduate instruction was 
possible by word-of-mouth transfer 
alone, for there was not enough liter- 
ature available in the entire depart- 
ment to occupy a fair sophomore more 
than a week. 

Making all allowances for the catti- 
ness to be expected of an effete East- 
erner striking back at the robustious 


West, I could but sadly reflect on the 
resources to be found in any one of a 
number of ‘‘ graduate schools’’—white 
and black—in the South. Indeed, it 
was an illuminating experience, sev- 
eral years back, to a number of offi- 
cials in Negro colleges, to be called in 
conference with the Deans of South- 
ern Graduate Schools. To some of us, 
as we heard the offerings described in 
the white graduate schools, it soon be- 
came painfully evident that in the 
creation of Negro graduate schools 
on a shoestring, there was not as great 
an intent te discriminate as some of 
us had thought ; for some of these hon- 
est gentlemen planned only to repro- 
duce in Negro colleges what their own 
institutions provided. If the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, for example, 
offered masters’ degrees in forty-two 
different fields, it did not appear— 
and indeed, is not—a far-fetched pros- 
pect to expect the South Carolina A. 
& M. College to offer the master’s de- 
gree in the two or three areas hoped 
for it. 

The trouble is one bred by the 
South itself; had their Negro scholars 
not been required to get their grad- 
uate education at Chicago, and Co- 
lumbia, and Michigan, their concept 
of ‘‘graduate schools’’ would not now 
be so varied from that of their col- 
leagues at the state university. 

The expense of creating an ade- 
quate graduate school is, of course, 
tremendous; one might well agree 
that for impoverished states the du- 
plication of these facilities implies a 
prohibitive expense. But in all good 
logic, racial discrimination and seg- 
regation are, economically, prohibi- 
tive structures; and the current en- 
thusiasm for ‘‘regional universities’’ 
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is a sure sign that there are men in 
the South becoming aware at last of 
the dilemma of maintaining ‘‘equal 
but separate’’ facilities. 

In itself, the idea of a regional uni- 
versity is an exciting one; as the idea 
of an Institute for Advanced Studies, 
bringing together from all over the 
world the most distinguished scholars 
to hold an erudite communion, is an 
exciting idea. But the clear intent of 
its sponsors is to provide, for the 
South, a too-clever device by which 
the section might have its cake and 
eat it, too. The Southern governors 
did not begin where regional institu- 
tions would have saved them as much 
money, and gained greater academic 
credit, than anywhere else; they did 
not dare to take forehandedly the for- 
lorn, inadequate symbols of graduate 
schools that pass under the name at 
Columbia, or Oxford, or Fayetteville, 
and ‘‘regionalize’’ them. They did 
not do so because a more anguished 
howl, re-inforced by ballots, would 
have arisen from those pinnacles of 
culture in their respective states than 
might ever be expected from Negroes. 


Professtonal Education 


Except in theology and medicine, 
there has been no professional educa- 
tion for Negroes in the South, prior 
to the Gaines Decision. Aside from 
Howard University, one school of 
journalism, six law ‘‘schools,’’ and 
a school of library science, appear to 
represent the full fruit to date of that 
monumental case. 

An extraordinary number of com- 
petent—and, doubtless, incompetent 
—professionals were trained in medi- 
cal schools that closed shortly after 
the passing of the Pure Food and 


Drug Law in 1907 and the consequent 
elevation of standards for medical ed- 
ucation. The Leonard Medical School 
of Shaw University, the Flint-Good- 
ridge proprietary medical schools con- 
tributed substantially to the ranks of 
able Negro physicians whose numbers 
now decrease faster than replacements 
appear. 

The proprietary medical schools 
practiced little discrimination, and 
for obvious reasons. One of the most 
striking examples of interracial edu- 
cation in the South today is provided 
by the colleges of embalming, in one 
of which, in Atlanta, the only distine- 
tion made (until, at least, very recent 
years), was the publication of sep- 
arate class pictures. The practice of 
non-discrimination affected the poli- 
cies of the more substantial institu- 
tions that survived the ‘‘great 
purge’’; it was only as they grew se- 
cure in their new monopoly that they 
began the exclusion of Negroes and 
the application of a quota system to 
Jews, 

It is a curious fact that apparent- 
ly the effect of the first world war was 
to loosen discrimination in the col- 
leges, while tightening it in the pro- 
fessional schools. The studies of the 
New York Survey Committee on 
Higher Education indicate that the 
number of Jews decreased sharply in 
medical schools in the state between 
1920 and 1945, while the number of 
Negroes practically vanished. 


Pusuic Epucation Pays 


It is a truism that what we might 
here call, somewhat euphemistically, 
‘‘public education,’’ is a profitable 
investment. In New York state it has 
led to the enactment of public legisla- 
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tion attacking discrimination and 
quota systems frontally. In the nation 
at large, a program of public educa- 
tion, carried on quietly by a group of 
men led by the late Dr. M. O. Bous- 
field and the ‘‘Provident Associates 
of Chicago,’’ and Dr. Charles R. 
Drew of Howard University, has re- 
sulted in a considerable expansion of 
opportunities for Negroes in the study 
of medicine. There are currently re- 
ported to be 82 Negroes in medical 
schools other than Howard and Me- 
harry ; and in the natural process, the 
next three years should see a number 
equivalent to the total of either one 
of those colleges studying in North- 
ern and Western medical schools. 

It becomes too sadly obvious that in 
many ways there is more anti-semit- 
ism involved in professional educa- 
tion than anti-Negro feeling. There 
are many persons who will not hesi- 
tate, in camera, to decry the barriers 
they themselves may have set up to 
admission to professional schools on 
the basis of color; and they are as 
likely as not to say that they have no 
objection to admitting Negroes—but 
those terrible (and efficient) Jews! 
Why, they will admit, the institution 
would be flooded with Jews! 

These protestations convey an un- 
comfortable fact. It is that even if 
placed on an equal competitive basis, 
the Negro applicant would in many 
cases find himself at a great disad- 
vantage in an apparently fair and 
open field, because of the accumulated 
deficiencies of his cultural back- 
ground. The Jew, on the other hand, 
would be the best of all competitors; 
and while the Negro in numbers 
would be no threat to an institution 


placing its admissions on a competi- 
tive basis, the Jewish population 
would provide able competitors out 
of all proportion to its size in the 
population. 

In this there is a moral for the Ne- 
gro college. The accumulated educa- 
tional and environmental deficiencies 
of the typical Negro college student 
place him, in everything perhaps but 
ambition, at a decided disadvantage. 
If there were 70,000 Negro students 
enrolled in Negro colleges in the fall 
of 1947, and 30,000 additionally in 
colleges in the North and West, it is 
doubtful if as many as twenty-five 
per cent of this number would, in a 
standard psychological examination, 
reach or exceed the median for the 
entire college population in the na- 
tion. Indeed, one of the Southern 
governors, in arguing for regional 
universities, protested that it was 
really for the benefit of the Negroes; 
for, he added, if placed in competition 
with white students, none of them 
would ever get into a medical school. 
The answer to the governor, of course, 
would be that if all white Southern 
college students were placed in com- 
petition with Northern white stu- 
dents, few if any of them would ever 
get into a medical school ; and, in com- 
petition with Negro students educated 
in Northern elementary and high 
schools, would place fewer students, 
or at least the use of standard tests 
would so indicate. 

We know now that there is no such 
thing as an ‘‘intelligence test’’ that 
measures ‘‘pure intelligence.’? What 
we test is learning. But this is im- 
portant; for what we have learned is 
what people call ‘‘intelligence’’; and 
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it is useful in getting admitted to 
medical schools, and succeeding there- 
in. 


WE NEED TO SELECT—AND TEACH 


The college for Negroes, founded 
either to be so, or to be interracial, is 
likely to persist in the South for an 
uncertain period of time; no prophe- 
cies! But everywhere, greater accep- 
tance of Negroes in competition means 
keener competition. The college that 
continues to accept increasing num- 
bers of young people too poorly pre- 
pared adequately to do college work 
may do valuable educational work in 
the social graces and, perhaps, in 
political and economic learnings. 

But the times call also, and at least 
in some institutions, for greater selec- 
tivity. It is questionable if state col- 
leges can, or should, too rigidly select 
their students. But the private col- 
lege that does not do so has no ex- 
euse. No private college derives 
enough income from the student to 
make of the student an economic as- 
set; for, beyond a certain minimum 
point, every new student is only an 
additional object of expense. 

Even though selection be impossi- 
ble, teaching is not. Sixty, seventy 
years ago, it was not uncommon for 
a rough, almost illiterate, farm boy to 
come to one of the New England- 
staffed ‘‘colleges’’ in the South, and 
remain for ten or fifteen years in 
search of an education. And the same 
boy—witness a grand, almost past 
generation—was, by the time of his 
graduation, an educated man; a man 

at home in the manners, the litera- 
ture, and a great deal of the general 
culture of his world. 
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Now this was because the teachers 


in those schools held before their stu- 
dents inflexible standards of the high. 
est morality and literary achievement. 
If the boy came expecting to enter 
college, and was of only fifth grade 
ability, they put him in the fifth 
grade. And there he stayed until he 
had mastered the work of the fifth 
grade; and so on to the time when his 
graduation from the college carried 
with it the assurance that he was, in- 
deed, a man well educated by New 
England perfectionist standards — 
which meant, the highest standards in 
America. 

Students who come to college may 
be poorly prepared ; but a great many 
of them can learn. It requires iron 
discipline, determination, effort; but 
it can be done. It is this ideal that 
any college for poorly equipped stu- 
dents must pursue. 


Wuy a Necro COLLEGE? 


First for freedom, second for need ; 
that is enough of an answer to the 
question, ‘‘ Why a Negro college?’’ If 
it answers a need nowhere else ful- 
filled, it is enough; if the title denotes 
a free institution, it will yet be 
enough. The meaning of a ‘‘Negro”’ 
college is not the opposite of the mean- 
ing of a ‘‘white’’ college. There is no 
Negro college in America that would 
not gladly admit students of all races, 
were the answer left to its students, 
or faculties, or administrators. 

That is now a distinction; it may 
remain one for some time yet to come. 
If such colleges can make their de- 
seriptive title synonymous with open 
and unashamed provision of oppor- 
tunity for all men and women who 
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need, and deserve, they may well 
ponder why ever that title needs be 
dropped. 

Some now feel it necessary to apolo- 
gize for the existence of the Negro 
college on the basis that it meets a 
dire need only; and that its business 


is, aS one pundit has declared, ‘‘to 
work itself out of a job.”’ 

The job of dire need may end; that 
of symbolizing human equality and 
freedom, never. It is a tricky problem 
in semantics; history helps to avoid 
both shame and cleverness, 











Cuaptrer IT 


HOW MUCH HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION DOES 
THE NEGRO NEED? 


L. D. REppICcK 


How high is up? How low is down? 
—this is the type of question that is 
posed in the assigned topic of this 
paper. Actually, it is not possible to 
say what the needs are absolutely; a 
comparative and relative answer is 
about all that should be expected. 
Even this, if attempted in a sys- 
tematic fashion, raises a series of 
pertinent sub-questions, For example: 


Do the Negroes of Georgia have enough 


higher and professional education when they 
have as much as the Negroes of New York 


have? 
Or do the Negroes of Georgia need more 


of it than the Negroes of New York because 
of other cultural disadvantages of the South- 


ern State? ’ 
Or do the Negroes of Georgia need as 
much as the white people of Georgia have? 
But do the white people of Georgia need 


as much or more than the white people or 
the Negroes of New York have? 


How much do the Negroes of New York 
need? 


How much, really, does anybody need? 
Who says so? 


This sequence of queries, obviously, 
could be extended. The philosophers 
and débaters could spin out these 
propositions far, far into the night, 
for the sociological and psychological 
implications are virtually limitless. 

It may be, though, that enough has 
been submitted already to suggest 
that any answer worth considering 
must be based on a theory of society 
and a point of view about what ought 
to be the relations of the groups that 


compose it. It is assumed in this paper 


that a democratic society ought to be 
democratic. This is to say, among 
other things, it should be equalitarian 
—meaning that its wealth and pov- 
erty, its benefits and its obligations 
should be shared by all without re- 
gard to creed or color or sex. 
Accordingly, certain observations 


here appear to be self-evident. For 
example: 


I. That on the basis of whatever unit 
of comparison that is used, all of the 
eitizens of that unit should have equal 
access to higher and professional 
training. 

II. That on the basis of whatever unit of 

comparison that is used, all of the 

citizens of that unit should have equal 
access to professional services. 

That provision should be made where- 

by previously isolated, depressed or 

otherwise underprivileged groups may 

‘featch up’’ the accumulated cultural 

lag between them and the remainder 

of the community. 

IV. And that the generally accepted stand- 
ards of the recognized agencies in the 
particular fields under consideration 
ought to figure in the definition of 
long-range and immediate objectives 
of training and services. 


III. 


Let us examine, briefly, this first 
principle. The point is quite simple. 
If we should take a city as our unit of 
analysis, we should expect the Negro 
citizens of that city to have access to 
as much higher and professional 
training as do the white citizens of 
that city. And so for a state or a 
region, if we should be considering 
the question in terms of state or 
regional units. And so on. 
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It happens that this issue of the 
JouRNAL is dealing with the problem 
of higher and professional education 
in terms of the American nation as a 
whole. Accordingly, we take it as a 
first principle that the Negroes of the 
United States should have as much 
and as good higher and professional 
training as their fellow citizens whose 
skins happen to be more or less white. 

On other pages of this volume the 
detailed facts and figures are given 
that show the extent of the Negro- 
white differential throughout the 
country in this regard. Clearly this 
disparity in training for black and 
white should be eliminated. 

Secondly, the services that are pro- 
vided the public by professionally 
trained personnel are also unequally 
available to Negro and white. This is 
sometimes true in the North, as well 
as in the South. But the figures are 
at hand for the seventeen Southern 
states that maintain a legal system of 
Jim Crow institutions. These are not 
absolute figures but are proportional, 
based, fairly, on the population ratio. 
The 1940 Census says that in these 
states (and the District of Columbia) 
the whites have in proportion to popu- 
lation: 


4 times as many dentists 
4 times as many social workers 
5 times as many physicians 
13 times as many pharmacists 
35 times as many lawyers 
202 times as many engineers 


as do Negroes. It is unnecessary to 
ask: Is this fair? It may be necessary 
to ask, however, lest we forget, is this 
good for the national interest? 

The third principle follows from 
the first and second, but it embraces 
more. It is not enough to equalize 


training for personnel and subse- 
quently the services of this trained 
personnel, but facilities must be 
equalized as well. This not only means 
schools but hospitals, clinics, equip- 
ment, transportation, and so forth. 
Equalization requires not merely 
manpower but material. Moreover, a 
group or location may have suffered 
from privations so much and for so 
long that in addition to having to- 
morrow morning exactly what the 
more fortunate parts of the commu- 
nity have, it will need something 
extra to wipe out the ‘‘ backwardness’’ 
that has been piled on it over the 
years. Public health is a case in point. 
Also, in depressed areas the primary 
social institutions such as the family 
are usually weakened. Fatherless 
homes, working mothers, delinquent 
children are all too numerous. This is 
saying that such secondary institu- 
tions as schools and social welfare 
agencies have an added share of the 
task of socializing the young—one 
that otherwise might be performed in 
the home. 

Fourthly, aside from the objective 
of evening up whatever training, per- 
sonnel and facilities that are to be 
had, some attention ought to be given 
to standards. The established agen- 
cies, experts and the national associa- 
tions of every profession will be only 
too glad to say how much in personnel 
and facilities will be needed for any 
given community or the nation at 
large. There are certain minimum and 
maximum essentials for everyone any- 
where that must be met if human 
needs are to be satisfied. These esti- 
mates of the educational, social wel- 
fare and professional societies should 
be carefully studied on the basis of 
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the ends in view and the means at 
hand for realizing these ends. 


These four principles, it would 
seem, provide a formula for arriving 
at a statement of the need in the field 
of higher and professional education 
(and in other fields, too) : the expan- 
sion and equalization of training and 
services for meeting current human 
wants and wiping out the historical 
cultural lag. Major and immediate 
objectives may be set and a time-table 
worked out to fit the master-plan. All 
of this assumes a social will to reach 
these goals. It also assumes the ca- 
pacity and willingness to pay the 
bills. Of course it will cost money. 
These problems could form the sub- 
ject matter of another essay. Its con- 
clusion may be stated here, however, 
and in one sentence: the United States 
spends only 2 per cent of its national 
outlay on education while England 
spends 3 per cent and the Soviet 
Union 8 per cent. Not quite the best 
showing for the richest nation in the 
world! 

The social benefits to be derived 
from implementing such a plan are so 
patent that comment at this point is 
searcely necessary. Any college com- 
mencement orator can detail them. 
Think what it would mean to the Ne- 
gro people: the whole cultural level 
would be raised. There would be, for 
the first time, competent technicians 
in sufficient numbers to man the in- 
stitutions and furnish the profession- 
al services. There would be a genera- 
tion of college-bred leaders aware of 
the modern world, poised, articulate 
and wise in the ways of their fellow- 
men. 


These, of course, would be, at the 
same time, benefits for the nation. 
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But there are certain clear gains for 
the national interest over and beyond 
those that would come directly to the 
Negro people. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to persuade the political and eco- 
nomic power groups of the country 
that the welfare of the American na- 
tion and the Negro are bound to- 
gether—for life or death. Precisely 
that. 

The positive and cheerful side of 
this relation is frequently stressed; 
the horrible gloom that could come 
is seldom mentioned. Reality is often 
frightening. But let us for the once 
put the matter negatively and blunt- 
ly. It is this: the Negro will have 
democracy or there will be no democ- 
racy in America. He will get it or he 
will break it up—in one way or an- 
other. It is no longer easy to fool 
him. He knows that the deal is 
crooked ; that he is not treated fairly. 
He doesn’t like it and he will strike 
back against the system that hems in, 
exploits and humiliates him—when- 
ever he gets a winning chance. 

It is the simple truth that it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to main- 
tain the subordination of the Negro 
minority. More and more, naked 
force will have to be used, which, just 
that much unmasks the real purposes 
of racial segregation, discrimination 
and anti-Negro propaganda. Brute 
force and minority slander in our 
time and civilization, we have learned, 
are usually mile-posts on the road to 
the authoritarian state. America will 
have to become fascist if it is deter- 
mined to keep its minorities subordi- 
nated. 

On the other hand, it may become 
communist. Let us face it: the un- 
happy minorities could not but join 
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with revolutionary forces re-shuffling 
an unfriendly social order. Discrete 
Negro leaders may deny this. Liberal 
and sentimental ‘‘friends of the Ne- 
gro’’ may deplore the very phrasing 
of it (‘‘I wish you hadn’t said that,’’ 
they moan). But any honest and in- 
formed student of ‘‘the Negro Ques- 
tion’’ knows that the forces that are 
driving the Negro toward equality are 
the fundamental compulsions of our 
society. Most Negroes in the United 
States today in their confidential mo- 
ments will admit that social change 
is their logical and. natural ally. 
Finally, we seem to be once again 
moving toward war. War, we know, 
is the gravest crisis any nation ever 
has to face. In a serious international 
struggle, national unity is imperative. 
It is about time that we made the 
clear and brutal decision either to get 
rid of our ethnic minorities (extermi- 
nation, colonization, etc.) or honestly 
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and fully integrate them into national 
life as equals. Halfway measures will 
not work. Such will most likely split 
the nation—sociologically and psycho- 
logically, dividing us against each 
other and against ourselves. Thus 
weakened, how could we expect to 
stand for long against the sustained 
attack of a powerful enemy whose 
theory and practice were based on 
racial equality ? 

It goes without saying that these 
plain words cover much more than the 
ease for higher and professional edu- 
cation (but of which it is a vital 
part). They are words that should 
have been uttered sooner. If true, 
they should be repeated at the right 
times and in the right places. It may 
be that man, after all, can learn 
through suggestion ; can learn before, 
rather than after, the error and 
tragedy of disaster. 
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THE EDUCATION OF NEGRO LEADERS* 


AMBROSE 


THE NEED FOR LEADERS 


If society is to survive and advance, 
it must provide itself with leaders. 
The most effective and economical 
way to provide the kind and number 
of leaders needed in our modern age 
is through graduate and professional 
instruction in our colleges and uni- 
versities. Since this is true, and since 
social progress and educational de- 
velopment go hand in hand, in the 
degree to which any society neglects 
to provide opportunities for leader- 
ship training among all groups of its 
citizens, it fails to take advantage of 
the most important means of assuring 
its future welfare. 

Negroes have been consistently 
denied such leadership training op- 
portunities, as indicated throughout 
this issue of the JouRNAL. Yet, it has 
only recently been recognized that the 
limitations of opportunities to Ne- 
groes to prepare themselves on the 
graduate and professional levels de- 
prives the Nation of developed powers, 
talents, and skills, which are so great- 
ly needed in the effort to make prog- 
ress, and in the struggle to maintain 
our position of leadership. 

It is recognized that there are many 
excellent leaders of various groups, 
both on the local and national levels, 
who have not had the advantages of 
higher education. We shall probably 
always have such leaders; and it is 

*This is an adaption of a study by Am- 
brose Caliver which is to be published soon 


as U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 1948, 
No. 3. 


CALIVER 


the obligation of educational institu- 
tions to find ways and means to assist 
them in their leadership réles. How- 
ever, the emphasis here is on those 
persons who are, or who have the 
potentialities to be placed in positions 
of leadership because of their spe- 
cialized preparation. The need to dis- 
cover these persons and provide them 
with graduate and professional edu- 
cational opportunities is the burden 
of this discussion. 


Factors INFLUENCING THE NEED FOR 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING OF NEGROES 


Responsible persons no longer ask 
the question ‘‘Can Negroes receive and 
profit by higher education?’’ Their 
educational record throughout the 
generations is an unequivocal answer. 
Since the days of slavery, when laws 
prohibited them from attempting to 
learn, through the various stages of 
indifference, tolerance and _half- 
hearted interest on the part of the 
majority group toward their educa- 
tion, Negroes have accepted the mea- 
ger educational opportunities pro- 
vided them with an almost passionate 
zeal; advancing from one level to the 
next higher level in ever increasing 
numbers. 


Educational Advancement 


The growing interest of Negroes in 
education, as shown by the reduction 
of illiteracy and the advances in 
school enrollment, attendance, and 
graduation is an important factor in 
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creating an ever-growing demand for 
more education. Notwithstanding the 
excessive amount of functional illiter- 
acy revealed by Selective Service data, 
the progress made by Negroes is 
significant. Not only does the increase 
in literacy widen the source of supply 
of persons who may advance to the 
upper elementary grades and to high 
school; but it also helps to provide a 
broader ‘‘climate of opinion’’ among 
Negroes favorable to the development 
of higher education and makes them 
more willing to accept the services 
offered by the professionally trained 
person. 

The increase in literacy is also re- 
lated to improvement in the grade dis- 
tribution of Negro pupils. In 1930, 73 
per cent of the Negro pupils in the 17 
Southern states and the District of 
Columbia were concentrated in the 
first four grades. In 1946, the corre- 
sponding percentage had been re- 
duced to 58. This means, of course, 
that larger numbers are advancing 
from grade to grade. Further sub- 
stantiation is shown by the increase 
in high-school enrollment, and by the 
percentage that the high-school enroll- 
ment is of the total school population. 
In slightly over a decade, from 1930 
to 1942, the high-school enrollment 
increased from 112,586 to 273,183, or 
142 per cent; and the percentage of 
the total pupils enrolled in high school 
increased from 4.9 to 11.4. There was 
a slight decrease resulting from the 
War during the following biennium. 
The most significant feature about the 
progress in high-school education is 
the increase in enrollment in the 
upper years from 1930 to 1940, the 
rate of which accelerates with each 
additional year. The percentage in- 
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creases for designated years are: First 
year, 107; second year, 123; third 
year, 146; and fourth year, 163. Dur- 
ing the same decade the number of 
Negro pupils graduating from high 
school increased from 9,640 to 30,009, 
or 211 per cent, and rose to 33,764 in 
1942. 


The growth in high-school enroll- 
ment and graduation naturally is re- 
flected in greatly increased college en- 
rollments and numbers graduated. 
The undergraduate enrollment in arts 
and sciences in all colleges for Ne- 
groes increased from 10,303 in 1930 
to 29,152 in 1940, or 183 per cent. The 
corresponding increase in enrollment 
in publicly-supported colleges for Ne- 
groes was 577 per cent. The number 
graduating from college in arts and 
sciences increased during the same 
period from 1,252 to 3,822, or 205 per 
cent. By the fall of 1946 the total en- 
rollment in all colleges for Negroes in- 
creased to 58,842 or 100 per cent over 
1940; and by the fall of 1947 it had 
increased to 73,174 or 26 per cent 
over the previous year. 

It is to be noted that the data pre- 
sented here are for the segregated 
schools only in the 17 Southern states 
and the District of Columbia. Exact 
data for Negroes in schools and col- 
leges in the Northern and Western 
states are not available. However, it 
is conservatively estimated that ap- 
proximately 5,000 Negroes were grad- 
uated from high school in those states 
in 1940, that approximately 5,000 
were enrolled in ‘‘mixed’’ colleges, 
and that between 300 and 400 were 
graduated. 

The following implications are sug- 
gested by the trends indicated here. 
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First, the source of supply of Negro 
graduate and professional students is 
growing at an accelerating rate. This 
is indicated particularly by the rapid 
increase in high-school and college en- 
rollment and graduation. Second, the 
accelerating increase of the ratio of 
enrollments in each succeeding grade 
and level to the enrollments in the 
previous grade and level indicates the 
strengthening of motivation and de- 
termination to presevere toward the 
achievement of intellectual goals, 
which are qualifications required for 
success in graduate and professional 
study. Third, the increase in the 
numbers of Negroes having larger 
amounts of schooling provides an 
atmosphere that is conducive to intel- 
lectual pursuits. Fourth, the process 
involved in this educational advance 
ealls for an ever-increasing number 
of persons trained on the graduate 
and professional levels. Fifth, the 
rising educational level of Negroes 
makes them more desirous of and ca- 
pable of using professional services 
and probably more able to pay for 
such services, which in turn may serve 
as an incentive to further graduate 
and professional study on both a pre- 
service and in-service basis. 

One result of this growing demand 
is the rapid increase in the number of 
persons seeking graduate degrees in 
education at the Negro institutions. 
In some of these institutions the in- 
creased undergraduate enrollment is 
consuming so much of the energies of 
faculty members that it is practically 
impossible to conduct an adequate pro- 
gram of graduate instruction, even if 
other conditions were favorable. Cer- 
tain persons who have had an oppor- 
tunity recently to observe this situa- 
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tion have expressed fear lest the pres- 
sure of increased numbers may cause 
a lowering of standards, a cheapening 
of the degrees, and thus, a poorly pre- 
pared leadership at a time when the 
best is demanded. 


Economic and Social Conditions 


The lack of trained leaders to cope 
with the changes resulting from 
technological advance presents one of 
the Nation’s most difficult problems. 
Yet, in spite of this lack, and in spite 
of the fact that Negroes are preparing 
themselves in rapidly increasing num- 
bers to take advantage of leadership 
training, the opportunities offered 
them to do so are still very meager. 

One problem, from which many 
others stem, that results from techno- 
logical advance is that of mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture. Because a larger 
number of Negroes are employed in 
agriculture than in any other single 
occupation, its increasing mechaniza- 
tion is causing serious dislocations in 
the population. Thousands of persons 
are being displaced annually. It is es- 
timated by agricultural economists 
that by the early 1950’s approximate- 
ly one-half million persons will have 
been ‘‘pushed’’ from the farms in the 
Southeastern states alone. What this 
means to Negroes is indicated by the 
fact that over 600,000 non-white 
urban migrants (97 per cent of whom 
were Negroes) in 1940, were rural 
residents in 1935. There were 85,000 
fewer Negroes in rural areas in 1940 
than in 1930, and one million more in 
urban areas. 

Other population movements that 
create problems requiring the atten- 
tion of more and better leaders are 

















those from the South to the North 
and West. For example, practically 
every Southern state lost heavily in 
Negro population during the decade 
from 1930 to 1940. Georgia lost 30,000 
and Alabama, 26,000. In 1940 there 
were 200,000 Negroes in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illi- 
nois and Michigan who were born in 
the state of Georgia. Of the Negroes 
,in New York City in 1940, 58,000 
were born in South Carolina and 
54,000 were born in Virginia. Unless 
there is a great increase in both the 
number and quality of leaders to cope 
with the problems caused by these 
population shifts, serious conse- 
quences are likely to result. In addi- 
tion to the rural problems, there is 
the growing urbanization which in- 
creases the demand for types of serv- 
ices which only highly trained per- 
sonnel can render, especially services 
in the fields of education, social wel- 
fare, housing, health, and recreation. 

Another outcome of technological 
development is the growth in op- 
portunities in various lines of en- 
deavor such as work in aviation, re- 
frigeration, radio, physical and _ bio- 
logical chemistry, to name only a few. 
Attention has been repeatedly called 
to the dearth of persons trained in 
the fields of science and technology. 
This is especially true among Negroes. 
The assumption that the opportuni- 
ties for Negroes in these fields will ex- 
pand along with those of others seems 
to be justified by the employment 
trends in those fields at present, and 
by the probable change in public 
Opinion resulting from recent court 
decisions, and pronouncements of na- 
tional commissions and committees. 
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Influence of the War 


The effects of the war constitute 
another group of factors which will 
undoubtedly have a considerable in- 
fluence on the need for leadership 
training of Negroes. In fact their in- 
fluence has already been seen in the 
rapid increase in high school, college, 
and university enrollments. The in- 
erease in high school enrollment of 8 
per cent from 1940 to 1946 very prob- 
ably was related to the improved eco- 
nomic status of Negroes resulting 
from the war, as well as by the influ- 
ence of the returning veterans. The 
same may be said of the 151 per cent 
inerease in college enrollment from 
1940 to 1947. The enrollment of vet- 
erans in Negro institutions increased 
from 18,216 in 1946 to 26,306 in 1947, 
or 44 per cent. The increase of enroll- 
ments of veterans in all other types 
of institutions for the same period 
was less than 4 per cent. The num- 
ber of students attending Negro insti- 
tutions for the first time increased 7 
per cent from 1946 to 1947, while for 
all other types of institutions there 
was a considerable decrease. This edu- 
cational advance among Negroes calls 
for expanding opportunities on the 
graduate and professional levels. 

It appears that many of the gains 
made by Negroes during the war will 
be retained. This seems to be true 
particularly in employment opportu- 
nities in the higher levels of oceupa- 
tional life. These gains not only im- 
prove their economic status but in- 
crease their need for more and better 
training and services. These war in- 
fluences add up to several important 
implications: First, Negroes feel the 
need of more education for themselves 
and their children and other rela- 
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tives; second, they are more able to 
pay for such education; third, they 
demand more and better services of 
their professionally trained leaders; 
fourth, they are better able to pay for 
those services; and fifth, the effect of 
this ‘‘chain-reaction’’ increases the 
demand for more and better graduate 
and professional instruction on the 
part of a growing number of Negroes. 


Sense of Obligation to Negroes 


One other factor influencing the 
need for leadership training of Ne- 
groes is the growing sense of obliga- 
tion on the part of persons in posi- 
tions of power and authority. These 
leaders are beginning to feel keenly 
the lack of harmony between our 
democratic theories and practices as 
evidenced by educational inequalities, 
social restrictions, economic limita- 
tions, cultural deprivations, and 
personality maladjustments. Leaders 
are becoming increasingly concerned 
about the responsibility of the Na- 
tion for many of the Negro’s ills; 
about the obligation of the Federal 
Government resulting from diminish- 
ing philanthropic assistance; about 
the loss which the Nation sustains be- 
cause of the misuse or lack of use of 
the Negro’s potential talents, Further- 
more, far-visioned leaders are begin- 
ning to realize that providing larger 
opportunities for Negroes in America 
will have a tremendous effect through- 
out the world, and will give further 
evidence of our sincerity as a Na- 
tion as we bid for world leadership in 
the cause of democracy. 

As this trend continues the need for 
expanded and improved facilities for 
the graduate and professional instruc- 
tion of Negroes will inevitably follow. 
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Factors HAvING A DETERRENT EFFECT 
ON THE LEADERSHIP TRAINING OF 
NEGROES 


As indicated thus far, there are 
many factors which have a strong in- 
fluence in increasing the need of lead- 
ership training opportunities for Ne- 
groes on the graduate and profession- 
al levels. There are also many factors 
which tend to lesson their ability to 
take full advantage of such opportuni- 
ties if and when they are provided. 
It is as important to give considera- 
tion to correcting these deterrent 
factors, as it is to work and fight for 
additional opportunities. 


Educational Inadequacies 


One of the most important condi- 
tions that affects adversely the Ne- 
gro’s ability to accept and effectively 
use increased opportunities for grad- 
uate and professional study is the 
inadequacy of their education on the 
lower levels. Enough has been said 
about this situation in this issue of 
the JoURNAL and elsewhere, to make 
it unnecessary to belabor the point 
here. Suffice to say that, thorough 
training in all the professional and 
technical fields depends on a thorough 
grounding in the elements of the com- 
mon subject-matter fields such as 
mathematics, physical and biological 
sciences, language arts, and the social 
sciences. Increasing the opportunities 
for graduate and professional instruc- 
tion, therefore, means increasing the 
amount and quality of education all 
along the line, beginning with the 
elementary school and continuing 
through college. While this improve- 
ment, particularly as regards finance, 
rests largely with the majority group, 
much depends on Negroes themselves 
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—their interest, purposes, determina- 
tion, and attitude. 


Attitude of Teachers on Lower Levels 


Many a potential leader has been 
discouraged from further study 
through the indifference, impatience, 
and sometimes ridicule of a teacher. 
Frequently budding geniuses have 
been thwarted because the child’s 
natural curiosity or creativeness were 
estopped. Many opportunities for 
guiding potential leaders toward high- 
er educational pursuits often have 
been lost because some teachers have 
been so busy complaining about dis- 
advantages, or have been so lacking in 
initiative, that they have not utilized 
the curriculum resources at hand. 


Deterrent Factors on College Campus 


On the college level a condition fre- 
quently found which has a deleterious 
effect on the opportunities for stu- 
dents to pursue graduate and profes- 
sional instruction is the lack of long- 
range and institution-wide planning. 
Another is a lack of appreciation for 
research on the part of the adminis- 
tration, and lack of budgetary pro- 
vision for it. Other deterrents are: 
A lack of adequate provision for 
leaves of absence to study, travel, and 
write; erroneous attitudes of admin- 
istrators toward the place and possi- 
ble results of research in an educa- 
tional program; and heavy teaching 
loads, lack of teaching and research 
assistants, lack of clerical help, lack 
of library and laboratory facilities, 
and lack of adequate. compensation 
and tenure. 

While the conditions for which the 
administration has been largely held 
responsible are serious, faculty mem- 
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bers cannot absolve themselves from 
responsibilty for assuring some of the 
conditions which will make research 
and graduate and professional in- 
struction what they should be. It 
has been a miracle how some instruc- 
tors have assumed this responsibility 
with great success in spite of admin- 
istrative handicaps. On the other 
hand, some teachers have high intel- 
lectual attainments, yet lack some of 
the essential qualities to conduct a 
modern program of graduate and pro- 
fessional instruction. 

One important deficiency of some 
of the faculty personnel is the lack of 
maturity, not so much in the chrono- 
logical sense as in that of balance, un- 
derstanding, and wisdom, and those 
other qualities usually connoted by 
the term scholarship. It is under- 
standable how in recent years, the 
desire for accreditation and academ- 
ic respectability, and the pressure 
to offer graduate and professional 
work, at times caused certain ad- 
ministrators to over-emphasize the 
academic qualifications in the choice 
of teachers. However, it is hoped 
that the time has now arrived when 
administrators will be able to find 
a larger number of academically 
qualified teachers who also have 
breadth, curiosity, consecration, and 
that intellectual integrity and tough- 
ness which come from rigorous disci- 
pline. A person with such maturity 
will have a proper sense of values, 
will be able to distinguish between 
academic freedom and license, and 
will have such stamina as not to allow 
himself to be drawn away from his 
scholarly pursuits by transitory and 
superficial interests which absorb an 
excessive amount of time, effort, and 
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often money. Certain social activities 
that are popular around some college 
campuses are not conducive to a 
scholarly atmosphere and endeavor, 
and are detrimental to the character 
of students as well as of faculty mem- 
bers, Personal activities designed to 
increase one’s income may also fall 
in this category. Teachers who are 
really interested in promoting Negro 
leadership through graduate and pro- 
fessional instruction must not only re- 
frain from indulging in these activi- 
ties to the point where they become 
detrimental, but must use their infl- 
ence in correcting such conditions on 
their campuses. 

Closely related to the lack of ma- 
turity of certain college teachers is 
a growing cynicism among them. In- 
adequate salary and poor working 
conditions are among administrative 
hindrances which frequently result 
in indifference and finally in feelings 
of frustration. This, in turn, develops 
faulty attitudes and ideals, a continu- 
ance of which leads to cynicism. 

One important antidote for cynicism 
is a lively and wholesome interest in 
people. Insistence on mastery of sub- 
ject matter during the pursuit of 
higher degrees frequently skews a 
person’s sense of values and he for- 
gets that knowledge, facts, and pro- 
cesses all have worth only insofar as 
they help students to think better; 
work more efficiently; be more effec- 
tive, healthful and happy citizens, 
and more useful and worthy members 
of families. Extreme subject-minded- 


ness causes some teachers to over- 
emphasize the ‘‘training of the mind”’ 
without regard to other phases of the 
student’s personality. Thus, they not 
only disregard the character of stu- 


dents, but disavow any responsibility 
for helping to mold it. So, since per- 
sonality is indivisible, exclusive atten- 
tion to the mind, which is only one 
phase of it, not only results in a 
warped personality but in less effec. 
tive intellectual development. 

A study of higher education in re- 
lation to the current social scene in- 
dicates that there is needed today not 
only a great devotion to scholarly 
endeavor, but also a reconsecration to 
the ideal of service. When both schol- 
arship and service are pursued with 
zeal and a sense of mission, the grad- 
uates of the institutions of higher 
learning will become a much greater 
force for progress, peace, and good- 
will throughout the world. 


Deterrent Factors in Family Life 


There are certain conditions in the 
family life of Negroes which also have 
a deleterious effect on their ability to 
accept and effectively use opportuni- 
ties for education on the graduate and 
professional levels. 

Approximately one-fourth of the 
Negro population in the United States 
is functionaliy illiterate. This low 
educational status, together with pov- 
erty, has a tremendous effect on the 
immediate members of the family. 
Some of the results may be seen in 
poor school attendance, high pupil 
mortality, poor health, and family 
disorganization, all of which are 
characteristic of any low economy 
group. 

The high rate of sickness among 
Negro families has kept many 4 
promising student from pursuing 
higher studies, or from reaching as 
high a level of attainment as he is 
capable. The distractions incident to 
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sickness in the home and the resultant 
consumption of time, money, and 
energy have kept many an embryonic 
genius or person of high intellectual 
potentialities from developing into a 
resource of strength and leadership 
for the Nation. 

Another factor in the average Ne- 
gro family which has a more or less 
deleterious effect on its members who 
are following intellectual pursuits, is 
the ‘‘social distance’’ between the 
family and these members. Frequent- 
ly there is a lack of understanding 
and appreciation of what thé student 
is attempting, and a lack of the kind 
of encouragement and motivation that 
come from stimulating conversation 
and other influences such as books, 
hobbies, ete. Frequently members of 
the family unwittingly encroach upon 
the time and energy of the student, 
who, in a desire to be sociable, may 
allow himself to be drawn into activi- 
ties which distract him from his goals. 
He withdraws to himself or begins to 
associate with persons of similar in- 
terests at the risk of being misunder- 
stood or of alienating himself from 
his family and neighbors. 


Deterrents of a General Cultural 
Nature 


The minority group status of Ne- 
groes has given them little opportu- 
nity to develop many of the qualities 
which are essential in research, and in 
graduate and professional study. 
Some of these qualities are: The abili- 
ty to plan—to set goals and devise the 
means for their attainment; the habit 
of sustained interest; and self-direc- 
tion and self-discipline. These traits 
can develop into their highest fruition 
only when men are free to make their 
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own choices, to select their own as- 
sociates, to demand their inalienable 
rights, and to assume the full respon- 
sibility of their conduct. The fact 
that Negroes have not enjoyed such 
freedom has an unfavorable condi- 
tioning effect on them as they pursue 
graduate and professional studies and 
practice the professions growing,out 
of such studies, and places upon them 
an additional burden in overcoming 
their handicaps. 

The question of the extent to which 
the scholar should serve society is 
pertinent here. Scholarship is a hard 
task-master ; so is the public. He who 
tries to serve both is in a difficult 
position; but unless the scholar also 
senses his social responsibility, his 
scholarship is likely to go for naught, 
or be less effective. Because the pub- 
lie expects the scholar to give some 
guidance to social action in imple- 
menting his findings, persons of talent 
are often overburdened or diverted 
from their main course. This is par- 
ticularly true among groups that have 
a dearth of leadership, and among less 
advanced people who often impute to 
a person qualities of leadership in one 
field because he possesses them in an- 
other. Negroes are characterized by 
both these conditions, hence public 
pressure or personal ambition often 
cause talented members of this race 
to become so deeply involved in social 
action programs that they are lost to 
the field of research and scholarly en- 
deavor. It is believed that as the num- 
ber of trained leaders increases and 
the quality of the training improves 
to the point where graduates will 
have a greater degree of maturity, 
the condition described here will be 
correcied. 
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Intra-Group Strife Among Negroes 
a Deterrent 


The final condition to which atten- 
tion is called here is perhaps the most 
serious and far-reaching. It is the 
intragroup strife which seems to be 
developing among Negro leaders to- 
day with respect to opportunities for 
higher education. This is rather 
significant in view of the fact that 
they all—or practically all—have the 
same ultimate goal in mind, namely, 
full integration into American life in 
general, and elimination of enforced 
segregation in particular. It would, 
therefore, be the height of folly to 
permit differences of approach and 
method, or lack of understanding of 
one another’s points of view to be- 
cloud the major issues and to result 
in expressions of emotional bias and 
personal invectives. Negroes, like 
others, should learn from past experi- 
ence. In the light of historical per- 
spective, it appears that there are few 
issues among men of high purposes 
and character that could not have 
been amicably resolved. It is to be 
remembered how nearly two genera- 
tions ago the feud between Washing- 
ton and DuBois split the Negro group 
into two opposing factions. From this 
vantage point it seems perfectly ob- 
vious that the real differences between 
the two leaders could have been 
settled peacefully. Certainly it can- 
not be denied that much of the bad 
feeling and acrimony resulting from 
that feud was unnecessary, and that 
the final outcome, in many ways, was 
a disservice to Negroes. God forbid 
that we again shall allow ourselves to 
be caught between opposing factions 
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within our own group on so vital a 
matter as the education of our leaders, 


CoNCLUSION 


As we address ourselves to the prob- 
lem of the education of leaders, let 
it not be purely from the intellectual 
point of view. The most effective 
leadership is not wholly intellectual. 
It is also emotional. Leaders must, 
therefore, be so trained that they will 
realize that emotions are the well- 
springs of action and that it is their 
responsibility to tap those wellsprings 
and bring to bear on them the guid- 
ance and stabilizing influence of a 
disciplined intellect. 

In the past, Negro leadership was 
characterized very largely by emo- 
tionalism. In recent years, however, 
it has come to be characterized to a 
very great extent by the scientific 
method and by a cold logic, which fre- 
quently is so extreme that it approxi- 
mates a pseudo-science. Hence, it fails 
to see life as a whole and the values 
of other functions. What we need 
now, in all walks of life, is a union 
of these two characteristics, in what 
may be termed an emotionalized-intel- 
ligent leadership. A leadership which 
will be based on a solid foundation of 
scientifically gathered and considered 
facts, and which will dramatize these 
facts through a program of social ac- 
tion. Such a leadership will view its 
task as a mission and will engage it 
with zeal. Unles our leaders are edu- 
cated with this need in mind, they are 
likely to become increasingly ineffec- 
tive in serving the masses of the 
people who are in the greatest need 
of their help. 














CHAPTER IV 


NEGRO HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN ALABAMA 


W. E. ANDERSON 


[ 


By constitutional directive, Ala- 
bama provides a dual system of edu- 
cation on all educational levels. Be- 
cause of the high concentration of 
Negroes (the third largest of any 
state in the South) in the population, 
this legal requirement has imposed a 
tremendous burden upon the state. 
Notwithstanding its efforts to provide 
adequate educational opportunities 
for two racial groups, the state has 
fallen short of a satisfactory standard 
of educational provisions, most espe- 
cially in its institutions of higher 
learning. 

There are fourteen institutions of 
higher learning for whites in Ala- 
bama, seven of which are supported 
and controlled by the state. 


Alabama College (a state college 


for women) offers courses in four gen- 
eral divisions leading to two bachelors 
degrees as follows: bachelor of arts 
in (a) liberal arts, (b) art, (¢) musie, 
(d) retail economies, (e) sociology 
and social studies, (f) speech and dra- 
matics; and the bachelor of science de- 
gree in (a) biology, (b) biology for 
public health and medical technicians, 
(c) chemistry, (d) mathematies, (e) 
physical education, (f) secretarial sci- 
ence. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute of- 
fers residence instruction through 
eleven schools and a department of 
health and physical education. The 
schools are agriculture, architecture 
and the arts, chemistry, education, 
engineering, home economics, military 
science and tactics, pharmacy, science, 
and literature, veterinary medicine; 
and the graduate school which admin- 


TABLE I 
WHITE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING IN ALABAMA 















































State Supported Institutions Location Classification Enrolment Control 
Montevallo Montevallo 4 year 1,654 State 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute Auburn 4 year 6,847 State 
University of Alabama -......_... Tuscaloosa 4 year 15,418 State 

University of Alabama Medical 

College, Birmingham 129 State 
Wierenee: (G10). se Florence 4 year 1,750 State 
Jacksonville (STC) ——_ au Jacksonville 4 year 1,694 State 
Livingston (STC) Livingston 4 year 448 State 
Troy (STC) Troy 4 year 1,266 State 

Total 29,206 

Non-State Supported Institutions 
Birmingham Southern ~~... Birmingham 4 year 1,283 Methodist 
Howard College Birmingham 4 year 1,028 Baptist 
Huntingdon Montgomery 4 year 1,000 Methodist 
Marion Institute —...... Marion 2 year 116 ~=— Private 
Sacred Heart Cullman 2 year 32 Catholic 
St. Bernard St. Bernard 2 year 55 ~~ Catholic 
Stteed Jr. College —..—..__...... ie Boaz 2 year 203 Methodist 
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isters graduate work leading to the 
Master’s degree in literature, science, 
engineering, architecture, and allied 
arts. The department of health and 
physical education is organized as an 
independent department providing 
eourses for students who wish to 
either major or minor in physical 
education. 

The University of Alabama offers 
courses in the following divisions: 
The College of Arts and Sciences, 
School of Chemistry, Metallurgy and 
Ceramics, School of Commerce and 
Business Administration, College of 
Education, College of Engineering, 
School of Home Economics, School of 
Law, Medical College of Alabama, 
and the Graduate School. Master’s de- 
grees are conferred in the College of 
Engineering with the field of special 
designation being chemistry, metal- 
lurgy and ceramics, home economics, 
commerce, and business administra- 
tion. In the School of Engineering, 
for instance, the following course 
offerings are listed : 


Aeronautical 

Chemistry 

Civil 

Electrical 

Induetrial 

Mechanical 

Metallurgical 

Mining 

Sanitary and Public Health Engineering 
Fuel 

Petroleum and Radio Technology 


By authority of the state board of 
education, each of the four state 
teachers colleges is vested with the 
authority to grant both the B.A. and 
B.S. degrees. 

In support of the seven institutions 
supported and controlled by the state 
the total receipts, as based on state 





reports for 1945-46, were $12,644. 
743.00. The enrolment in_ these 
schools, including students in labora- 
tory schools, was 32,120. Of the total 
receipts for the support of the schools, 
the state of Alabama provided $5,999,. 
137.04. The Federal appropriation 
amounted to $1,483,905.00. The prop- 
erty value of the seven state institu- 
tions is $27,415,561.00. 

Of special interest in the provision 
of higher education in Alabama is 
that of a radio facility known as 
Radio Station WAPI, Birmingham, 
(1020) kilocycles) which is jointly 
owned by Alabama College, the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 


II 


Alabama provides for the higher 
education of its Negro citizens 
through (a) two state supported col- 
leges, both of which are accredited by 
the regional association, (b) appro- 
priations to Tuskegee Institute, like- 
wise regionally accredited, and (c) 
scholarship aids to students who seek 
educational opportunities unavailable 
in the state supported colleges for Ne- 
groes. 

The organization of the present A. 
& M. College, 1875, as a ‘‘Normal and 
Iudustrial School’’ anticipated train- 
ing in agriculture and mechanic arts. 
Presently the college provides educa- 
tional opportunities in five areas lead- 
ing to the bachelor of science degree. 

The school became, through legisla- 
tive action, the recipient of a part 
of the Federal Land Grant Fund in 
1891. Student interest in the educa- 
tional opportunities is manifested by 
the distribution of the 702 students 
as shown in Table ITI. 
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TABLE II 


PUBLIO AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING FOR NEGROES, STATE OF 
ALABAMA, 1946-1947 











Institution Location Classification Enrolment Control 
Ae At Ts. OOD neni Huntsville 4 years 702 ~=State 
IG G0 | SS Ee eee Birmingham 4 years ee Methodist 
Oakwood College --..................---.-- Huntsville 2 years 225 Seventh 
Day Ad- 
ventist 
Pagne University —..______... Birmingham 2 years ... Methodist 
Selma University... Selma 4 years eed Baptist 
State Teachers College ae Montgomery 4 years* 1,275 State 
(Branch Junior ateteneadih Mobile 2 years 131 State 
Stillman Institute —~. " Tuscaloosa 2 years awe, Ap Dg Me 
Talladega College eee Talladega 4 years 361 A.M. A. 
Tuskegee Institute -............. Tuskegee 4 years* 2,691 Private 
State 





*Offers graduate work leading to the master’s degree. 


Only 23 of the 702 enrolled in the 
college came from states other than 
Alabama. The institution has little 
reason to project a program of educa- 
tion to serve interests and needs other 
than for residents of the state. 

One of the salient features of the 
college is the Carnegie Library hav- 
ing a space of 4400 square feet, a ca- 
pacity for 50,000 volumes, and a seat- 
ing capacity for 236 persons. The 
State Building Commission recently 
allotted the college $100,000 to carry 
forward its building program and 
thus provide for some much needed 
modern facilities. 


‘‘The State Teachers College at Mont- 
gomery is a state-owned, state-supported 


TABLE III 


Stupent ENROLMENT BY DEPARTMENTS, 
A. & M. Couieen, HUNTSVILLE, 1946-1947 








Degrees 


Department Enrolment Conferred 1947 





Vocational Agri- 


culture _...... 61 6 
Vocational Home 

Economies __... 145 15 
Mechanic Arts _. 332 5 
Arts and Science 7 1 
Elementary Edu- 

cation ___.. 80 6 
Secondary Educa- 

| 77 3 





and state-directed educational facility for 
the teacher-education and higher-education 
training of Negro students.’’! 


It is a regionally accredited college, 
offering bachelor of arts, bachelor of 
science, and master of education de- 
grees. The college has been in opera- 
tion for seventy-one consecutive years 
and thus becomes the oldest state-sup- 
ported teacher training institution for 
Negro teachers. The senior college 
professional curriculum leading to the 
B.S. degree in either elementary or 
secondary education was inaugurated 
in 1929, the first degree being granted 
in 1931. The graduate program was 
instituted in 1940, and in 1947, along 
with the four other state teachers col- 
leges, the college at Montgomery was 
empowered to confer the degree of 
bachelor of arts. 

The State Teachers College at 
Montgomery had a college enrolment 
during the regular 1946-47 school 
year of 1275 students. Its total serv- 
ices, extension, correspondence, and 
summer school were extended to 5490 
persons. 

The ever increasing enrolment is 


1Pre-Catalogue Announcements, 1947-48, 
p. 9. 
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being met by an ever expanding pro- 
of facilities and services; the 


gram 
most recent addition being a new 
girls’ dormitory and new library 


building having a capacity for more 
than 74,000 volumes and providing 
seats for 403 readers. Presently un- 
der construction is a new dining hall, 
costing $250,000. 

The emphasis of the college has 
been to give stimulation to student 
experience and interest in the newer 
developments in education. The low- 
er college provides for general educa- 
tion in three core areas—bio-social, 
communications, and integrated arts. 
The upper college provides opportu- 
nities for observation and participa- 
tion in the newer educational prac- 
tices. Student preferences in the sen- 
ior college favor the secondary field in 
which there is an indication of inter- 
est 170-119 in favor of secondary edu- 
cation. 

The college conferred during the 
year 1946-47, 336 bachelor’s degrees 
and 26 masters’ degrees. 

The State of Alabama maintains 
with Tuskegee a limited support-con- 
trol-relationship. This partial-sup- 
port-control relationship with Tuske- 
gee enables the state to share in cer- 
tain services which are otherwise un- 
available to Negroes in Alabama. The 
student distribution in college courses 
is given in Table IV. 

In addition to those listed in Table 
IV, column 3, Tuskegee conferred 
bachelors’ degrees upon eleven other 
persons in commercial industries and 
one master’s degree in home econom- 
ies. 


At both A. & M. College and Tus- 
kegee, the mechanical industries draw 
the largest proportion of the respec- 
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TABLE IV 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN COURSES 
OFFERED BY TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 1946-1947 














Enrolment BS. 

School Male Female Total Degrees 
Agriculture ... 395 23 418 5 
Commercial 

Dietetics _.... 95 71 166 4 
Edueation _..... 60 158 218 24 
Home Econom- 

eee 0 346 346 38664 
Institution 

Management 1 52 53 5 
Mechanical 

Industries _.. 1,067 30 =1,097 2 


Nurse Training 0 73 ja. 21° 
Physical Edu- 








cation -........ 95 83 178 13 
Veterinary 

Medicine _.... 41 L 42 0 
ee re 1,754 837 2,691 
*Diplomas. 
tive student bodies. Of the three 


state - supported - controlled colleges, 
Tuskegee alone provides nurse train- 
ing and veterinary medicine. 

Among the three private institu- 
tions (Miles, Birmingham; Selma 
University, Selma; and Talladega Col- 
lege, Talladega), offering four years 
of college work, Talladega College 
is by far the most outstanding. The 
college is accredited by the Southern 
Association of Secondary Schools and 


Colleges, and the Association of 
American Universities. Talladega 


maintains the finest traditions of the 
liberal arts college. 

In addition to the State Teachers 
College’s branch junior college at 
Mobile, there are three other junior 
colleges, Oakwood, Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist at Huntsville; Payne Univer- 
sity, Methodist, Birmingham; and 
Stillman Institute, Congregational, 
Tuscaloosa. Each is making a signifi- 
cant contribution to the educational 
development of the Negro in Ala- 
bama. 
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III 


It is quite obvious that the state has 
followed the constitutional directive 
of separation in education. This is as 
much true in its pattern of support as 
it is in the pattern of physical opera- 
tion. For example, the two Negro in- 
stitutions provide educational oppor- 
tunities for 16 per cent of the student 
population of the state in contrast to 
58 per cent of support by the state. 
If the support for higher education 
for Negroes in Alabama met the ratio 
of the per cent of the Negroes in the 
population of the state, of the $13,- 
379,750.00 available for higher educa- 
tion $4,459,916.00 would be allotted 
for Negro schools. According to the 
record, however, the Negro schools re- 
ceived $735,007.00, approximately 
one-sixth of the amount which they 
normally would have received on the 
basis of the ratio which they form of 
the population of the state. In the 
case of Federal funds, the allocation 
to the state of Alabama and expand- 
ed for whites is $1,483,905. The 
amount expended for Negroes was 
$32,655. The differentiation in expen- 
ditures, although accounted for by 
differentiation in services rendered, 
the reason for the difference is inevi- 
table because of the failure to pro- 
vide the sources for the training of 
Negroes into which Federal funds 
could be channelled. The state of 
Alabama in 1945-46 provided more 
for Alabama College at Montevallo, 
$899,713.00, with a combined enrol- 
ment of 2,367, than it did for both of 
the state supported Negro schools at 
Montgomery and Huntsville, with a 
combined enrolment of 5,218 (only 
$735,000.07 was provided). 

In terms of property values, the 


College at Montevallo exceeds that of 
both of the Negro institutions by ap- 
proximately $195,000.00. The State 
Teachers College at Florence, which 
has an enrolment of 2,041 students, 
exceeds in property value the two Ne- 
gro schools by $64,150.00. In the 
range of offerings, little or no com- 
parison could be made between the 
A. & M. Institute at Huntsville for 
Negroes and Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Auburn. While the offer- 
ings in the state teachers colleges are 
comparatively the same, the differen- 
tiation is most obvious in the differ- 
ences in the facilities provided. On 
the professional level the School of 
Pharmacy at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, and the School of Law and 
the School of Medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama are educational pro- 
visions which Negroes seek in large 
numbers and which are in no way 
provided for on the basis of residence 
instruction in the state of Alabama 
(out-of-state tuition is not construed 
as a basis of providing resident in- 
struction in the state). 

Although Tuskegee has been con- 
sidered as an institution receiving 
state support and having some state 
control by special arrangement it can 
not be construed as an institution 
supported and maintained by the 
state of Alabama for the education 
of Negro citizens, which means, there- 
fore, that even though Negro students 
may receive veterinary medicine at 
Tuskegee it still is not necessarily or 
fundamentally offered in an institu- 
tion that belongs under the designa- 
tion of ‘‘state owned and supported.”’ 

Finally, the ten institutions of high- 
er learning for Negroes as presently 
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operated can provide for less than the 
minimum requirements for Negroes 
in Alabama. A graduate program 
during the regular year is in opera- 
tion at Tuskegee on the basis of state 
contributions for its support and is 
contemplated at the State Teachers 
College at Montgomery, effective in 
September, 1948. Any Negro student 
who wishes to avail himself of the op- 
portunity of graduate and profession- 
al education in a state supported or 
non-state supported institution must 
seek it elsewhere than the state of Al- 
abama. For the state of Alabama to 
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provide these facilities to the extent 
necessary will necessitate the expen- 
diture of an amount which Alabama 
is obviously unprepared to supply 
since it is admittedly in the category 
of the less wealthy states. 

In the light of these facts, and the 
decisions of the Supreme Court re- 
quiring the education of Negroes 
within the state, there must come 
some decision as to the course of ac- 
tion the state proposes to take. The 
future of higher education for Ne- 
groes in Alabama is contingent upon 
this decision. 
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CHAPTER V 


NEGRO HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN 
ARKANSAS 


Wiuuiam H. Martin 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter is concerned with op- 
portunities for the higher and profes- 
sional education of Negroes in Arkan- 
sas. In more specific terms, it is de- 
signed to investigate provisions made 
for the higher and professional educa- 
tion of Negroes and whites as re- 
flected in: (1) number and location 
of institutions, (2) accreditation, (3) 
curricular offerings, (4) teaching per- 
sonnel, (5) enrollments, and (6) re- 
sources and income; to point out, as 
far as practicable, the need for broad- 
er opportunities for the Negro; and 
to make recommendations for improv- 
ing the present situation. 

Data used in this study have been 
drawn from the following major 
sources: bulletins published by the 
Arkansas State Department of Edu- 
cation ; correspondence with educators 
of Arkansas; books and periodicals; 
college and university catalogues; 
and returns from a questionnaire sent 
to Arkansas higher institutions listed 
in various published sources. Of the 
twenty-four questionnaires mailed, re- 
turns were received from fourteen or 
fifty-eight per cent of the institutions 
included in the study. Statistical pre- 
sentation is restricted, in the main, to 
the periods 1929-30 and 1946-47. 
However, numerical data for years 
before 1929 and for years between 
1930 and 1946 are provided where 
their presentation proved helpful in 
describing more clearly the develop- 


ment of Negro higher and profession- 
al education in Arkansas. 


There are specific limitations that 
should be made explicit. In the first 
place some of the respondents filled in 
the questionnaires sketchily. Others 
declined to provide certain types of 
information requested. As a result 
efforts to make comparisons on cer- 
tain items, as between institutions, 
proved almost impossible. Only three 
of the Negro institutions filled in and 
returned the questionnaire. 


NUMBER AND LOCATION OF 
INSTITUTIONS 


The determination of the number 
of Arkansas colleges presented a prob- 
lem, in that no single source listed all 
the institutions offering college work.! 
However, data from several sources 
indicate that in 1929-30, there were 
twenty-one institutions of higher 
learning in the state. Of this number, 
five were Negro colleges, one of which 
was state supported, one was a mu- 
nicipal institution? and three operated 


1The list of colleges used in this study 
was compiled from the following sources: 
Accredited Higher Institutions. U.S. Office 
of Education Bulletin, 1944, No. 3., pp. 8-9; 
Jessie P. Guzman (editor) Negro Year 
Book. Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, The 
Department of Records and Research, 1947, 
p. 85; and Arkansas Education Directory. 
Little Rock State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1947-48, pp. 4-5. 

2These colleges are placed in a special 
category, because municipal institutions, 
being junior colleges, are in reality quasi- 
private institutions, since public funds may 
not be used in Arkansas to finance public 
junior colleges. 
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TABLE I 


NeGRO HIGHER INSTITUTIONS IN ARKANSAS, 1946-47 








Institution Location 


Years of College 
Work Approved by 
State Dept. of Edu- 


eation 


Year 


Founded Control 





Arkansas A. M. and N. 
College 

Arkansas Baptist College . 

Dunbar Junior College — 

Philander Smith College .. 

Shorter] Flipper-Curry 
College —.... 

Morris Booker Baptist 
College 


Pine Bluff 
Little Rock 
Little Rock 
Little Rock 


N. Little Rock 


1875 
1884 
1929 
1877 


State 
Baptist 
Municipal 
Methodist 
1866 African 
Methodist 


1934 Baptist 





under private auspices. In 1934 a 
sixth Negro college was established 
under the auspices of the Baptist 
church. Table I provides selected 
data regarding Negro colleges now 
operating in Arkansas. Although it 
is generally agreed that the Agricul- 
tural, Mechanical and Normal Col- 
lege, the Negro land-grant institution, 
is well-located, the concentration of 
four colleges in Greater Little Rock 
has ‘‘left Negro residents of North- 
ern, Eastern and Western sections 
without any higher educational fa- 
cilities whatever.’’§ 

In 1929-30 there were sixteen insti- 
tutions offering college work for white 
students. Between 1929-30 and 1946- 
47, one private white college, oper- 
ating under church auspices, was 
founded. During the same period a 
state agricultural school extended its 
program by introducing work at the 
junior college level. Of the eighteen 
white colleges operating in 1946-47 
eight were private colleges, eight were 
state-supported, and two were munici- 
pal junior colleges. White students 
were favored by the geographical lo- 


3Arthur J. Klein, Survey of Negro Col- 
leges and Universities, Washington: U.S. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin 1928, No. 7, 
p. 117. 


cation of their colleges since they 


were located at different points 
throughout the state. 


ACCREDITATION 


At the time of the Klein survey, 
three Negro institutions in Arkansas 
were accredited at the state level as 
junior colleges. In 1929-80 Agricul. 
tural Mechanical and Normal Col- 
lege was converted into a four-year 
college, but it was not until 1933 that 
this institution was certified as a 
standard four-year college.® 

Further examination of Table I 
reveals that in 1946-47 only two Ne- 
gro institutions were approved by the 
State Department of Education to 
grant degrees. A disquieting observa- 
tion, however, with respect to accredi- 
tation, is the fact that not a single 
Negro college in Arkansas is, or has 
ever been, accredited by the regional 
accrediting body. Within the last ten 
years, at least two of the colleges were 
inspected by the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, but were denied membership 


4Tbid., Ch. I. 

5Vishnu V. Oak (editor) ‘‘Institutions of 
Higher Learning Among Negroes in the 
United States of America’’ Negro College 
Quarterly. 5:18, Je 1947. 
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by reason of the fact that they did not 
compare favorably with colleges of 
their types already recognized by the 
association. 

Recent data indicate that ten white 
colleges held membership in the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in 1946-47. Seven 
of the eight tax-supported institutions 
had achieved this distinction. One of 
the state teachers’ colleges had been 
admitted, in addition, to membership 
in the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges, while the University of 
Arkansas was on the approved list of 
the Association of American Univer- 
sities. 

With regard to white private insti- 
tutions two were members of the 
regional accrediting agency. More- 
over, one of the municipal institu- 
tions was accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, as a junior col- 
lege. 


CURRICULAR OFFERINGS 


In comparing the curricular offer- 
ings, emphasis, in the main, will be 
placed upon sequences leading to 
specific degrees except for junior col- 
leges where the number of specific 
areas offered and the number of 
courses within the areas will be con- 


sidered. 

Junor College Offerings.—For pur- 
poses of comparison, two municipal 
junior colleges, Dunbar Junior Col- 
lege and Little Rock Junior College, 
both located at Little Rock, are used. 
Table II provides a comparative pic- 
ture of the curricular offerings in 
these two institutions. The offerings 
compare favorably, except for breadth. 
For example, in the field of art the 


Negro institution offers a two semester 
hour course, whereas the white insti- 
tution provides eight courses, yielding 
twenty-four semester hours. Other 
striking examples of this tendency 
may be observed in noting the number 
of courses offered in such fields as 
music, English, chemistry and bio- 
logical sciences. 

In some areas, the courses listed by 
the Negro institution cannot be taught 
successfully, because of the lack of 
necessary facilities. Although the Ne- 
gro municipal institution requires stu- 
dents to take a year-course in physi- 
cal education, it does not have a gym- 
nasium, or other basic equipment 
necessary. 

With the exception of courses in 
education the white college offered 
work in every area in which work is 
provided in the Negro college. In 
addition Little Rock Junior College 
lists work in the following fields now 
denied the Negro: aeronautics, busi- 
ness administration, commerce, engi- 
neering, German, health, physics and 
Spanish. 

Four-year College Offerings——The 
bachelor’s degree is offered in Arkan- 
sas private and public institutions in 
fifty-two fields. Examination of cata- 
logues disclosed that one or more Ne- 
gro institutions offer major work lead- 
ing to a degree in thirty-one of these 
fields. Table III lists the fields in 
which the Negro has been denied 
training leading to a degree. It is 
important to observe that, as a gen- 
eral rule, the fields in which the Ne- 
gro has been denied training are fields 
in which work is offered in white tax- 
supported colleges. 

Graduate and Professional Cur- 
ricula.—Up to 1946-47 no Negro insti- 
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TABLE II 


CURRICULAR OFFERINGS IN DUNBAR JUNIOR COLLEGE AND LITTLE RocK 
JUNIOR COLLEGE, 1946-47 








Dunbar Junior College 


Little Rock Junior College 











Field No. of Courses Semester hrs. No. of Courses Semester hrs. 
Revonautios: 2 . Lay 10 82 
Art SR ok 1 2 8 24 
Biological Sciences pbicatatestins 4 10 8 30 
Business Administration _.... bee Bae 7 2 
CIE rcscetcniestnecsreserinconaere 2 8 7 25 
Commerce -..... pdanieasataeses sath 7 21 
Dramatics and Speech RS. 1 3 12 23 
OO 4 12 si Bie 
FEN WINOOTING acento Wk: ace 8 14 
Psychology and Philosophy .. 3 8 9 26 
SE ee Sr 2 6 3 9 
I cannes 1 3 ms 
| Se ee 7 16 11 31 
French See 4 14 3 9 
NE eirane Ree : ie 2 6 
General Science . Pee NS ES 2 6 nee ons 
eee 2 6 2 6 
of A A ETS, Sao. . ms 4 9 
0 EES ee eae + 12 5 18 
Home Economies -........... ee Es 8 21 
Mathematics -... mca 3 6 7 24 
gE oa. aetna PERE ee 5 5 30 51 
Physical Education _........... 2 = 4 + 
Physics Bi ea ne aa 4 10 
Religious Education — Rees 3 4 2 6 
Sociology - 2 6 3 8 
_ * | SR eee 2 6 





tution in Arkansas had offered work 
of a graduate or professional charac- 
ter. Graduate and professional work 
in the state has been offered almost 
solely by the University of Arkansas.® 


The University of Arkansas offers 
graduate work leading to the master 
of arts or master of science degree 
and the professional degree of chemi- 
eal, civil, electrical and mechanical 
engineer. The master of science de- 


In January, 1948, the University of 
Arkansas accepted the application of Clif- 
ford Davis, a Negro, to the law school on 
a segregated basis. Because of the fact 
that plans called for segregation, Davis is 
reported as having said, ‘‘I would not be 
interested in studying at the University of 
Arkansas.’’ However, Silas Hunt, a gradu- 
ate of the Agricultural, Mechanical and 
Normal College, entered the Law School, be- 
coming the first Negro to attend the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 


gree is conferred with majors in agri- 
culture, business administration, edu- 
cation and home economics. A student 
in the natural sciences at his option 
may receive the degree of master of 
science. 

More specifically, the University 
undertakes programs of study lead- 
ing to graduate majors in agriculture 
in various aspects, botany, business 
administration in various aspects, 
chemistry, economics, education in 
various aspects, English, geology and 
geography, history, home economics, 
mathematics, philosophy, physics, po- 
litical science, psychology, social wel- 
fare and sociology, zoology. 

In addition the University offers 
work leading to professional degrees 
in law and medicine. Pharmacy, al- 
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TABLE III 
Fietps oF Stupy IN ARKANSAS HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS IN WHICH MAJOR WORK 
Is NOT OFFERED TO NEGROES 








Type of Institution 





Field Public Private Total 
ES 1 1 
Di ei ci OE = 1 
SS Ee 1 1 
Pee 3 Re 3 
Social Work -........ 2 2 
0 1 1 
Rural Economics ..... 1 1 
Agricultural 

Engineering -... SS 1 
Pte i nee 1 
Library Science _..... 1 1 2 
Civil Engineering _. 3 3 
Electrical Engineer- 

TN dicate neonate 3 3 
Laboratory 

Technology -........- 1 has 1 
Journalism -...........- aipared 1 2 
Animal Industry ... 1 ieee i 
Pre-Medicine -.......... 3 3 
Aeronautical 

Engineering -......... 2 1 3 
Momnee 1 1 
Classical Languages 1 1 2 
(OS eee es + 9 
Agricultural 

Administration .. 1 1 





ready noted in undergraduate cur- 
ricula, is offered by an unaccredited 
private college. 

No institution in Arkansas provides 
work leading to the degree of doctor 
of philosophy or in other professional 
fields not mentioned. 

Out-of-State Aid—Beginning in 
1943, the state started offering finan- 
cial aid to Negroes for out-of-state 
study in all courses offered to whites, 
but not available to Negroes at the 
state-supported institution. For this 
purpose the state appropriated $5,000 
in 1943-44 and $4,740.34 for 1944-45, 
Figures for the last two years were 
not available. These grants ranged 
from $31.50, provided an in-service 
teacher studying toward the master of 
arts degree in home economics, to 
$650 paid over a three-year period to 
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a medical student. Up to 1947, grants 
had been provided 260 individuals, 
of which 122 or approximately forty- 
seven per cent studied toward the 
master’s degree in education. 


TEACHING PERSONNEL 


Comparative data regarding facul- 
ty training for 1929-30 were not avail- 
able. However, out of a total of 107 
teachers in Negro colleges offering in- 
struction during the regular session 
of 1946-47, fifty-five or approximately 
fifty-one per cent held graduate de- 
grees. At the same time, of the 985 
white college teachers 596 or sixty 
per cent held graduate degrees. A 
large majority of Negro teachers were 
pursuing graduate work leading to 
higher degrees. In fact, in one private 
institution that listed twenty-nine 
faculty members, sixteen or approxi- 
mately fifty-five per cent were work- 
ing toward higher degrees. 

Experience data on Negro faculty 
members tend to warrant the assump- 
tion that they are high on this score. 
However, their volume of productive 
scholarship is negligible both for 
books and contribution to scholarly 
journals. 

At the University of Arkansas or- 
ganized research dates back to 1888, 
when the Agricultural Experiment 
Station was established. Later this 
field of research was expanded by the 
establishment of the University Ex- 
periment Station Farm and four 
branch experiment stations, from 
which 457 bulletins have been pub- 
lished. In addition, the Engineering 
Experiment Station, founded in 1920, 
has carried on a vigorous research 
program since its establishment. 


In 1943 the University Bureau of 
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Research was established to coordi- 
nate and promote the research pro- 
gram throughout the institution; to 
conduct studies of its own or to assist 
other departments; and to publish 
research findings. Moreover, the Jour- 
nal Series of Research was begun in 
1923. This includes papers in recog- 
nized research publications, and about 
800 papers, by authors representing 
practically every department of the 
University, have been listed. Approxi- 
mately 500 books, written by the uni- 
versity staff, have been published.” 
It is significant to observe that 
many projects sponsored by the uni- 
versity research bureau deal with 
problems growing out of Arkansas 
needs. Such problems as industriali- 
zation and employment, and process- 
ing, fabrication and processing of raw 
materials have been studied.® 


ENROLLMENTS 


In 1929-30 the five Negro institu- 
tions enrolled a total of 338 students, 
of which 228 or approximately sixty- 
seven per cent attended private in- 
stitutions.? The small over-all enroll- 
ment may be accounted for, in part, 
by the dearth of facilities afforded at 
this time, making it necessary for 
many Negro students to seek a col- 
lege education elsewhere. The private 
institutions undoubtedly enrolled 
more students in 1929-30, because 
their programs, though not recognized 
beyond the two-year level, were broad- 


University of Arkansas Bulletin, Gen- 
eral Information 1946-47, p. 35. 

8Ibid., p. 74. 

%Enrollment data are taken from Vishnu 
V. Oak op. cit. p. 17; Monroe Work, Negro 
Yearbook. Tuskegee Institute, Alabama: 
Negro Yearbook Publishing Co., 1931; and 
Bulletin of Dunbar Junior College, 1946- 
47, Little Rock, Arkansas, p. 6. 


er in scope. By 1946-47 the Negro 
college enrollment reached 1,786 stu- 
dents which represented a 425 per 
cent increase over 1929-30. The state 
land-grant college, enrolling 837 stu- 
dents, accounted for about forty-six 
per cent of the total enrollment. 

Six white institutions! that sup- 
plied comparative data enrolled 2,966 
students in 1929-30 and 8,750 students 
in 1946-47, representing a 195 per 
cent increase. The total enrollment in 
all white institutions in 1946-47 was 
26,132. 


RESOURCES AND INCOME 


Capital Resources.—The total value 
of the physical plants in the three Ne- 
gro institutions included in the Klein 
survey ranged from $165,805 to $195,- 
500. In 1935, a building program at 
the state land-grant college provided 
eight residences for staff members, 
followed in 1938 with the erection of 
two dormitories and a new library 
building. By 1946-47 the plant, in- 
cluding land, buildings and equip- 
ment was valued at $924,676.40. 

Arkansas Baptist, Philander Smith 
and Shorter Colleges have likewise 
made additions to their physical 
plants. Since 1939 Arkansas Baptist 
has constructed a new library, while 
Philander Smith College has in- 
creased its property holdings by pur- 
chasing property contiguous to its 
campus. Accordingly, approximately 
$30,000 have been invested during 
the past seven years.’! This institu- 
tion has projected a long-range pro- 


10The College of the Ozarks, Harding 
College, Ouachita College, Little Rock Junior 
College, Fort Smith Junior College and the 
University of Arkansas. 

11Philander Smith College Bulletin. Little 
Rock, Arkansas, 1946, p. 20. 
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gram of expansion, and a recent state- 
ment revealed that the college now 
has $300,000 toward a $1,000,000 fund 
for expansion.!? 

Dunbar Junior College, housed 
since its founding in Dunbar High 
School, acquired a building last year 
from the government, valued at 
$48,000.00. 

The acquiring of additional plant 
facilities has not tended to close up 
the gap existing between the facilities 
of white and Negro institutions, for a 
perusal of data on the value of land, 
buildings and instructional equipment 
tends to support this generalization. 


While Table IV does not present an 
adequate sample to draw definite con- 
clusion, it should provoke thought re- 
garding comparative resources in Ne- 
gro and white institutions. 


Income.—Ineome for current ex- 
penses, particularly in Agricultural, 
Mechanical and Normal College in- 
creased markedly between 1931 and 
1946. Since this institution has been 
charged with the responsibility of dis- 
charging the duties of all state-sup- 
ported white colleges, including the 
University of Arkansas, comparative 
data on income for current expenses 
are presented in Table V. Inspection 
reveals wide differences, particularly 
in the distribution of public and Fed- 
eral funds. This disparity is mainly 
due to the fact that Negro colleges 
receive virtually none of the funds 
for agricultural extension and for 
agricultural experiment stations. In 
addition such funds as military train- 
ing funds, Smith-Lever, Capper- 
Ketcham, Purnell, Hatch-Adams and 
Clarke-McNary funds were not pro- 





12Black Dispatch, Ja 24, 1948. 


TABLE IV 
VALUE OF LAND, BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT IN Four ARKANSAS WHITE HIGHER INSTITTIONS, 1929-30 AND 1946-47 








Equipment 


1929-30 
$80,989.88 


Buildings 


Land 





1946-47 
$ 134,469.66 


1946-47 
$ 463,277.88 


1929-30 
$398,255.72 


1946-47 


$ 65,923.91 


1929-30 
$57,812.81 


Institution 





46,095.49 
1,000,000.00 


25,000.00 
10,402.80 


423,095.62 
4,441,000.00 
1,116,169.58 


200,000.00 
325,008.38 


62,510.26 


154,000.00 


10,000.00 








College of the Ozarks* —__. 
University of Arkansas** 


Harding College* 


47,000.00 


27,850.00 


24,850.00 


Arkansas A. and M. College** 





*Private 
**Public 
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TABLE V 


COMPARISON OF INCOME FOR CURRENT EXPENSES AT AGRICULTURAL, MECHANICAL AND 
NorkMAL COLLEGE AND THE UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, 1929-30 AND 1946-47 








A. M. and N. College 


University of Arkansas 











Source 1929-30 1946-47 1929-30 1946-47 
Student Fees* $281,595.96 $139,525.36 $ 977,942.37 
Publie Funds -........ 151,331.11 622,000.00 700,000.00 
eee eee eae 18.60 pi gy: - QA RIED beresints 
Federal Funds -.......... 25,158.61 136,637.98 235,491.75 
Sales, Services -...... 20,124.64 51,196.68 
Auxiliary Enter- 

aes = 97,479.86 ee ee ieee! 
Activities Relating 

to Instructional 

Departments -...... ae 12,141.86 sciaabiinieti die tes 
Miscellaneous ______ 5,927.43 13,695.92 26,463.18 

TORR: ccc SLR GSLIR"” $573,653.43 $940,779.22 $1,991,093.98 





*The author recognizes possible overlappings in source designations. However, the categories 
designated were not changed from those reported on questionnaires. 


**Por 1981-32. 


vided Negro colleges in data reported 
in a study published in 1939.18 
Income in the white municipal 
junior college increased during the 
period included in this study. Fort 
Smith Junior College increased its 
revenue from tuition from $2,436 in 
1929-30 with an enrollment of fifty- 
four students to $19,429 in 1946-47 
when the institution collected $10,000 
in veteran tuition. Little Rock Junior 
College collected $35,000 in tuition in 
1929-30 and $111,000 in 1946-47. In 
the case of the latter institution, the 
enrollment jumped from 350 in 1929- 
30 to 1,250 in 1946-47. Data on in- 
come were not available for Dunbar 
Junior College. However, the enroll- 
ment increased slightly over 100 per 
cent during the seventeen-year period, 
not counting 257 students who regis- 


13For a detailed exposition of this point 
see: George A. Works and Barton Morgan, 
The Land Grant Colleges. The Advisory 
Committee on Education, Staff Study Num- 
ber 10, Washington: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1939. See also Payson Smith, 
Education in the Forty-Hight States. The 
Advisory Committee on Education, Staff 
Study Number 1, Washington: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 





tered for non-college terminal courses 
in 1946-47. 

Although no Negro institution is 
endowed, it should be pointed out that 
several private and public institutions 
for white youths are endowed. These 
ranged from $132,666.67 for the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas to $429,066.79 for 
the College of the Ozarks. 

Income for Little Rock Junior Col- 
leges has been assured through the 
formation of the George W. Donaghey 
Foundation—an organization dele- 
gated to care for, administer, and con- 
trol income from four Little Rock 
Businesses.‘ Another public-spirited 
citizen, Raymond Rebsamen, gave an 
eighty-acre tract for a new site for the 
college, and it is expected that the 
college will soon vacate the now oc- 
cupied public school building. 

As mentioned previously, the pri- 
vate Negro colleges have been affected 


14Bulletin of Little Rock Junior College, 
1947-48, Little Rock, Arkansas p. 6. See also 
Walter C. Eells, The Junior College. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931, p. 127 for 
detailed discussion on financing junior col- 
leges in Arkansas. 
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by the decline in philantropiec aid. 
Some relief has been provided, per- 
haps, for Philander Smith College, 
which is one of the thirty-two private 
colleges in the nation participating in 
the United College Fund. Specific 
data regarding income was provided 
by one private institution for Negroes, 
Shorter College, which institution’s 
income totalled $43,522.15 for current 
expenses during 1946-47. 


PROSPECT 


Data presented in this chapter have 
tended to indicate that educational 
programs for Negroes in Arkansas, 
operating under public auspices have 
reflected, in large measure, the value- 
pattern to which the majority group 
gives allegiance—a pattern which has 
never been projected sufficiently in 
terms of the lofty ideals of democracy. 
The failure to idealize democracy in 
education has resulted in restricted 
opportunities for the education of Ne- 
groes of the state on all levels.!° Un- 
doubtedly, restriction of opportunity 
for higher and professional and edu- 
cation is reflected in many aspects of 
life and living in the state. 

The private institution has been 
hampered by meager economic oppor- 
tunities afforded Negroes who are not 
able to support their own colleges at 
a level consistent with best education- 
al standards. 

Since 1930 perceptible progress has 
been made in all Negro colleges in the 
state. Litigation in other states, no 
doubt, has served as an action—influ- 
ence leading to the tendency to make 





15For a rather detailed statement of edu- 
cation on below college grade: see William 
H. Martin, ‘‘Education of Negroes in 
Arkansas’? The Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, 16: 317-324, Summer, 1947. 


more liberal appropriations to the 
state land-grant college for Negroes. 
Within the period studied in this 
chapter the data show that: 


1. Two Negro institutions were accredited 
at the state level as four-year colleges; 

2. No Negro college has been accredited 
beyond the state level; 

3. Curricula have been expanded, but in 
general, there were at least twenty-one 
fields in which the Negro was denied 
training leading to the bachelor’s de- 
gree; 

4, Provisions for graduate and profession- 
al education within the state were 
denied the Negro between 1929-30 and 
1946-47. However, since 1943, Negroes 
have been provided graduate and pro- 
fessional training through a program of 
out-of-state scholarship aid; 

5. White youths are favored in that their 
higher institutions are located in vir- 
tually every section of the state; 

6. Teachers in Negro colleges had less 
training than those of white institu- 
tions, as shown by degrees held; 

7. Negroes have been denied organized re- 
search opportunities in the state tax- 
supported institutions; 

8. Since 1930 the enrollments have in- 
creased in all Negro colleges beyond in- 
creases reported by the six white col- 
leges offering comparative enrollment 
data; 

9. The value of capital resources and ap- 
propriations for current expenses in- 
creased in the Negro institutions supply- 
ing data. However, wide disparities 
yet exist between support provided the 
Negro land grant college and white 
tax-supported institutions. 


In the light of these findings, the 
folowing suggestions are made which, 
it is believed, will afford wider oppor- 
tunities for Arkansas Negroes in the 
area of higher and professional edu- 
cation : 

1. The private institutions, located 
in Greater Little Rock, should con- 
sider the possibility of effecting coop- 
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erating arrangements, involving the 
exchange of teachers, library and in- 
structional facilities. Such a plan was 
undertaken for a short time, only to 
be discontinued. Manifestly, sound 
planning in this connection could 
eventuate in developing such a pro- 
gram which would benefit mutually 
all colleges concerned. 

2. Substantial increases in appro- 
priation from both state and Federal 
funds should be made to Agricultural, 
Mechanical and Normal College so as 
to broaden the scope of its program, 
to improve the quality of the instruc- 
tional staff and to increase its physi- 
cal facilities. 

3. The University of Arkansas 
should admit Negroes to curricula 
provided white students but not of- 
fered Negroes at the state land-grant 
college,?® 


16To indicate that definite thought has 
been given to this propcsal, the writer pre- 
sents part of a letter received from Ed 
McCuistion, Director of Negro Education, 
Arkansas State Department of Education: 

‘*With regard to the out-of-state scholar- 
ship program, we do not plan to abandon 
it but to increase it and use it as an addi- 
tional opportunity for wider training of our 
Negro applicants for graduate and profes- 


4. Educational leaders of the state 
should study the possibilities of re 
organizing public secondary educa. 
tion to include a number of municipal 
junior colleges, located at strategic 
points throughout the state. Such 
junior colleges would increase the 
availability of education at the gen- 
eral education level and provide term- 
inal curricula for students interested 
in pursuing a program leading to a 
college degree. 

To prosecute such a proposal, of 
course, it would be necessary for the 
legislature to effect legislation pro- 
viding for the use of public funds to 
operate municipal junior colleges. 





sional courses, In fact, it is our hope that 
in Arkansas we will have at least three or 
four distinct plans of aiding and assisting 
qualified Negro students in their desire to 
continue their graduate and professional 
education. These include: (1) a general 
strengthening of our public high schools and 
undergraduate work, (2) the full accredita- 
tion of our Negro college and the possibility 
of developing certain graduate and profes- 
sional courses as the need arises, (3) 
wherever necessary and possible to offer such 
special training as may be determined by 
our State University, (4) a continuation of 
our present plan of subsidy to individual 
students desiring to go out of the state to 
standard graduate and professional institu- 
tions.’’ 
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CHaprren VI 


NEGRO HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN DELAWARE 


Marion THOMPSON WRIGHT 


INTRODUCTION 


Lying in close proximity to the 
Mason-Dixon Line, Delaware is a 
state in which racial sentiments do 
not possess the rigidity characteristic 
of the commonwealths to the South. 
In the more Southern areas, there is 
a tendency for beliefs concerning race, 
religion and polities to be considered 
among those facets of peoples’ lives 
about which very few questions are 
to be raised. Definitions of situations 
in these areas have been made many 
decades ago and have become so 
erystalized that they are extremely 
resistant to change. Still the positions 
of all the people in the Southern region 
are not inexorable. Whereas the Gov- 
ernor of Texas gives verbal adherence 
to the code that racial relationships 
are to be matters of concern to no 
one but the people of the South, the 
governor’s mother is among the thou- 
sands of women who are striving for 
an improved order in this area. Dela- 
ware, the subject of this chapter, lies 
along the border line geographically 
and socially. Consequently, at times, 
racial lines have bent to the more posi- 
tive side in response to changing cli- 
mates of opinion. This has also been 
true in the field of education. 

During the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century, the people of this next 
to the smallest state in the Union did 
not concern themselves too much 
about public education for either 
whites or Negroes. When an educa- 
tional consciousness did begin to 
awaken, provisions were made by the 
public for some school opportunities 


for whites but little attention if any 
was paid to the needs of Negroes. To- 
ward the close of the century, in line 
with the movements in the country at 
large which resulted in a public school 
system of free, public, universal, non- 
sectarian, compulsory education for 
the children of America, Delaware 
took steps to raise the level of literacy 
of her population. Negroes as well as 
whites benefited. The Constitution 
provided for separate but equal 
schools for whites and non-whites. 
Consonant with the policy of most 
border states, an effort was made to 
provide equal accommodations for 
those of darker hue. Public and pri- 
vate interest and contributions col- 
laborated in the improvement of the 
schools of the State. When, in Janu- 
ary of this year, the Supreme Court 
of the United States ruled that equal 
accommodations must be made for the 
education of all races within a state, 
Delaware’s racial lines again bent to- 
ward the more liberal side and the 
University of Delaware opened its 
doors to Negroes who wanted to take 
courses that were not being offered 
at the Delaware State College for Ne- 
groes. It is the purpose of this chap- 
ter to present in more detail the de- 
velopments of educational provisions 
for Negroes in institutions of higher 
learning in the State of Delaware. 


EARLY BEGINNINGS OF EDUCATION FOR 
NEGROES 


We are indebted to Sallie Tancil! 


1Sallie E. Tancil, ‘‘ Public Education for 
Negroes in Delaware.’’ Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Thesis, Washington: Howard Univer- 
sity, 1942. 
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for the history of developments of 
education for Negroes in Delaware. 
According to her, in 1816, the African 
School Society was the first organiza- 
tion to concern itself with the lifting 
of the veil of ignorance from the eyes 
of Negro children in this State. In 
the first school opened by this society, 
the Negro teacher had a ‘‘fair attend- 
ance of bright children’’ who under- 
mined to some extent the prejudice 
against their education by their suc- 
cessful diligence to their studies. 
During the pre-Civil War period, the 
laws of the state did not prohibit the 
education of Negroes or slaves as did 
many of the more Southern states. 
But when in 1852, a law was passed 
making provision for the benefit of 
the schools, the property of Negroes 
was excluded. A petition from the 
colored people themselves asking that 
their property be taxed so that their 
children might have free schools, was 
ignored. Later, the Delaware Associa- 
tion contributed to the development 
of additional educational opportuni- 
ties for colbred people. To this group, 
the Freedmen’s Bureau gave money 
for the furtherance of this purpose. 
It was in Wilmington that the first 
indication of public interest in the 
education of Negro children was con- 
cretely manifested. In 1867, Wilming- 
ton, which had been given the privi- 
lege of developing its own school sys- 
tem, gave five thousand dollars to the 
Delaware Association to match a simi- 
lar amount contributed by the Freed- 
men’s Bureau to build a colored 
school. Up to 1869, the Delaware 
Association was in charge of twenty- 
three schools throughout the state for 
colored children. In 1875, in response 
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to the general agitation of Negroes, 
the General Assembly passed a law 
which levied a tax of thirty cents on 
the hundred on the assessment of the 
real and personal property, and poll 
of colored inhabitants. The passage 
of this act laid the foundation for the 
establishment of a public education 
system for Negroes in this state. In 
1883, the General Assembly placed the 
supervision of colored schools under 
the State Superintendent, thus re- 
lieving the Delaware Association of 
the responsibility which it had as- 
sumed until the state realized its duty 
in this matter. 

Tancil points out that in 1881 the 
state took a decided step forward in 
the development of public education 
for Negroes when the General As- 
sembly directed the state to make a 
direct appropriation of $2,400 for the 
general purpose of promoting educa- 
tion among the colored population. 
The Morrill Act made possible the 
establishment of the first institution 
of higher learning for Negroes. In 
1891, the Colored Agricultural and 
Mechanical College was established 
with the following purpose: 


The purpose and object of said college 
shall be to impart instruction in agriculture, 
the mechanic arts, the English language, the 
various branches of mathematical, physical, 
natural and economic sciences with special 
reference to their application in the indus- 
tries of life, and to the facilities for such 
instruction in order to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and profes- 
sions in life, but other scientific and classical 
studies may be taught, and a normal school 
for the preparation of teachers may be con- 
nected with the college under such rules 
and regulations as the trustees may adopt.” 


21bid., p. 42. 
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In 1897, the legal basis for the pat- 
tern of education for whites and Ne- 
groes was laid. At this time, Dela- 
ware adopted her third and present 
constitution, which made the estab- 
lishment of separate schools for Negro 
children mandatory. Article X deal- 
ing with education declared that: 


... the General Assembly shall make pro- 
visions .. . for the benefit of the free pub- 
lic schools, which . . . shall be equitably 
apportioned . . . provided that in such ap- 
portionment, no distinction shall be made 
on account of race or color, and separate 
schools for white and colored children shall 
be maintained.3 


Commenting on these developments, 
Tancil says that ‘‘during this year, 
the State granted one hundred dollars 
for the establishment, support, and 
maintenance of Delaware’s Colored 
Teachers Institute. The State Super- 
intendent and the educators, whom 
he would invite to the educational 
sessions at the Institute, would in- 
struct the colored teachers on the 
most progressive methods in classroom 
instruction and discipline. Thus, with 
the passage of the various acts and 
the educational provisions of Dela- 
ware’s Constitution, the task of 
taking over the colored schools from 
independent and private agencies in 
which they had their inception and 
transferring them to State adminis- 
tration was completed.* 

The subsequent years witnessed ef- 
forts to improve the general level of 
education in the State. Great impetus 
to the movement was given through 
the creation of a trust fund in the 
twenties by Pierre S. du Pont, the 
interest of which amounted to $2,000,- 


8Ibid., p. 46. 
4I bid. 


000 to be devoted to school recon- 
struction. The purpose was to enable 
the State to have a school system which 
exemplified the scientific principles of 
modern construction in buildings, 
which should not only be safe and 
sanitary, but which should express the 
pre-eminence that education must 
have in the life of a democratic 
people.® In 1934, the change in re- 
quirements for teaching compelled 
the State College for Colored Stu- 
dents to change its curriculum from 
that of a junior college and normal 
school to that of a four year collegiate 
institution. Since Wilmington was 
the only municipality which had pro- 
vided for secondary education for 
Negroes, it had been necessary for this 
school to provide work on this level. 
With the change in status, the college 
said that it was necessary to raise the 
entrance requirements to completion 
of the ninth grade. This resulted in 
the addition of the ninth grade to 
many of the elementary schools for 
Negroes in the state.® 

And so it has been seen that in this 
state, for the greater part of its his- 
tory, provisions for the education of 
Negroes were undertaken by private 
groups. When the state became cogni- 
zant of its responsibility in providing 
education for all of its citizens, it did 
so within the framework of segrega- 
tion but with the spirit of equality of 
opportunity. At present, Delaware 
by and large provides equal opportu- 
nities for its colored citizens but in 
separate buildings. Very recently 
there has been a move which promises 
to initiate the beginnings of integra- 
tion in education. 


5Ibid., p. 73. 
81bid., p. 78. 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF WHITES AND NEGROES ENGAGED IN PROFESSIONS WITH PER CENT THAT 
NEGRO PROFESSIONALS ARE OF TOTAL PROFESSIONALS. 








Number 
Profession 


Whites 


Per Cent Negro 
is of Total 


Number of 
Negroes 


of 





323 
100 
111 
241 


Doctors 
Dentists 
Pharmacists 
Lawyers 
Presidents and College or Univer- 

gity Pretewaore | 00. Me 
Teachers 
Engineers 
Social Workers 
Nurses or Student Nurses _..___. 
Osteopaths, Veterinarians, ete. 











97 
1,706 
1,042 

148 
895 
37 











to 
to bo 
KF OoUoo oa we 





PROFESSIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
STATUS OF THE POPULATION 


Containing a population of only 
266,505 people in 1940, this small 
commonwealth has probably been con- 
tent to depend upon the neighboring 
state of Pennsylvania to take care of 
most of the needs for the semi-profes- 
sional and professional training of its 
people. The Negro population of 
35,876, is eleven per cent of the total 
population of 266,404. Of the white 
population of 230,528, 7.3 per cent 
were classified by the 1940 census as 
being engaged in the professions, as 
compared with 2.8 per cent of the 
colored population.? The table above 
reveals the number of whites and Ne- 
groes engaged in the professions as 
reported by the census figures.* Pre- 
sented also is the per cent that Ne- 
groes engaged in the professions are 
of the total number engaged in simi- 
lar fields. 

The data in Table I show that in 
all but two of the professions, the per 
cent that Negroes are of the total is 
much smaller than the per cent that 
the Negro population is of the total 
~ ‘TSiateenth Census of the United States, 
1940, Characteristics of the Population, Vol. 


II, pp. 923, 924. 
8Ibid., Third Series, Delaware, pp. 23, 27. 


population. The proportion of Ne- 
groes engaged as presidents and col- 
lege instructors represents more than 
twice their ratio to the general popu- 
lation. In respect to the number of 
teachers, the ratio is slightly higher 
than that to the general population. 

Study of the literacy level of the 
state reveals that there are 20,293 
white and 747 colored high school 
graduates. In this instance, the ratio 
of the Negro graduates to the whites 
is only 3 per cent. The 313 colored 
adults who have had four or more 
years of college training represent a 
ratio of 4 per cent of the 7,435 whites 
who have attained a similar status. 
In terms of their ratio to the general 
population of the State the Negroes 
are far behind the whites in most of 
the professions and the level of school 
training received. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HiGHER LEARNING 


In discussing the availability of 
higher education for Negroes in Dela- 
ware, consideration has to be given 
to the fact that very little is done on 
this level for any of the people of the 
state. There are only two institutions 
of higher learning for the total popu- 
lation. Both are land-grant schools 
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and for the most part have the same 
general curricula. At Newark, Dela- 
ware is the University of Delaware 
which until this year has been limited 
to whites. This institution had its in- 
ception in a little school founded by a 
Presbyteran minister during colonial 
days. It began in 1765. In 1867 it 
became a beneficiary under the Mor- 
rill Act of 1862. It remained under 
combined private and public auspices 
until 1913 when it became the sole 
possession of the State. In 1921, the 
Women’s College and the Delaware 
College were united under the name 
of the University of Delaware.® As 
pointed out previously, the Dover 
State College in 1891 became a benefi- 
ciary under the Morrill Act. This in- 
stitution became a four year college in 
1934.1° The curricula of both these 
institutions are devoted primarily to 
the agricultural and mechanical arts 
and the training of teachers. Courses 
in engineering are included in the of- 
ferings at the University of Delaware. 


QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF 
CURRICULAR OFFERINGS 


In considering availability of edu- 
cation from the point of view of the 
quality of opportunities provided, one 
criterion may be based upon the 
recognition given to the institutions 
by accrediting agencies. One finds 
that both the University of Delaware 
and Delaware State College for Ne- 
groes belong to the Middle States As- 
sociation of American Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. But whereas the 
University of Delaware has been ap- 
proved by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, the other college is 


*Bulletin of the University of Delaware, 
42:9, Ja 1947. 
10Tancil, op. cit., p. 78. 


not. In this respect the former school 
enjoys a status to which the college 
for Negroes has not yet achieved. 
According to the most recent catalogs, 
it is seen that quality of instruction 
based on the criterion of training of 
faculty members is higher in the 
white institution than it is in the 
Negro school. Thirty-five per cent of 
the white as compared with 18 per 
cent of the colored teachers have a 
doctor’s degree. At the University 
there are also 25 special lecturers of 
whom 7 have the doctor’s and 5 have 
the master’s degree and 3 research 
professors all of whom have the doc- 
tor’s degree. In addition 7 of the 34 
members of the agricultural experi- 
mental staff have the highest degree 
and 2 of the 28 members of the agri- 
cultural extension staff hold doctoral 
degrees. 

There is a wide discrepancy be- 
tween the course offerings of the two 
institutions. At the University of 
Delaware, bachelors’ degree are con- 
ferred in arts and sciences, engineer- 
ing, education and home economics 
while masters’ degrees are given in 
arts and sciences, education and en- 
gineering. In 1947, the Ph.D. degree 
was authorized in chemistry and 
chemical engineering. At the college 
for Negroes, the bachelor’s degree is 
offered in arts and science, education, 
home economies, agricultural and in- 
dustrial education. At the latter in- 
stitution no graduate courses are 
available nor is it possible to pursue 
an engineering curriculum. The Uni- 
versity offers over eight hundred 
courses in thirty-nine fields on the 
undergraduate level and over three 


11North Central Association Quarterly, 
22:46, 54, Jl 1947. 
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hundred courses in thirty-five fields 
on the graduate level. At Delaware 
State College, approximately three 
hundred courses are provided in 
twenty-seven fields.!” 


Another important index of educa- 
tional opportunity is the amount of 
money received and spent for school 
purposes. It is difficult to get figures 
which will make possible a good 
analysis of comparable data. From 
what are available it is revealed that 
in 1931, the University of Delaware 
spent $245,804!% for instructional 
purposes while her sister institution 
spent for the same item of the budget 
$24,915.14 For the year 1946-47, the 
University received $1,768,4631* to be 
used for the running of its affairs 
while Delaware State College received 
for the same purpose $232,185,!® or 
13 per cent of the amount secured by 
the larger school. This ratio slightly 
exceeds the proportion of the Negro 
population to the white citizens. 

In spite, then, of the attempts of 
the State to provide separate but 
equal opportunities for white and 
colored citizens, the situation has been 
such that in the field of higher edu- 
cation, this did not materialize. The 
smallness of the population most like- 
ly has something to do with this con- 
dition since the state has done com- 
paratively little for its white popula- 

12These figures are based upon data de- 
rived from the 1946-47 catalogs of the two 
institutions. 

180 nited States Bureau of Education, Bi- 
gee Survey of Education, 1930-32, p. 

14Blose and Caliver, The Education of 


Negroes, 1929-80 and 1931-32 U.S. Office of 
Education Bulletin 1935, No. 13, p. 45. 


15From figures in unpublished data avail- 
able in the statistical division of the United 
States Office of Education. 

16] bid. 
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tion in this area. Quite recently in 
respect to Negroes, a most significant 
step has been taken. 


UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE OPENS ITs 
Doors To NEGROES 


When the Supreme Court of the 
United States decreed that the State 
of Oklahoma must provide equal edu- 
cational opportunities for its Negro 
citizens at the same time that it does 
for whites, the University of Dela- 
ware took a step of wide import. It 
lifted the ban on the admission of 
Negroes. On January 31, 1948, Wil- 
liam S. Carlson, president, explained 
that ‘‘any Negro resident of the state 
may enroll in any course of study at 
the university which is not provided 
by the Delaware College for Negroes.’’ 
Thus, he said, ‘‘Negroes will be 
eligible for doctorate degrees at Dela- 
ware in chemistry and chemical en- 
gineering.’”!? 

Dr. Carlson said that the Univer- 
sity’s Board of Trustees acted after 
the United States Supreme Court 
ordered the University of Oklahoma 
to admit a Negro student to its law 
school. He added that Delaware’s 
action was inaugurated by the trus- 
tees because they felt that the Su- 
preme Court’s action had a binding 
effect on Delaware. He pointed out 
that the General Assembly had pro- 
vided for separate schools for Negro 
and white residents on the elemen- 
tary, secondary and college levels, 
thereby establishing a public policy 
that should not be departed from un- 
less by paramount authority. Dr. 
Carlson maintained that under the 
Supreme Court ruling, it was estab- 
lished that the Fourteenth Amend- 


17New York Herald Tribune, 2/1/48. 
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ment of the Constitution would be 
violated by such a law. 

In this respect, Delaware has taken 
a forward step. Dr. Carlson believes 
that his state is the first Southern 
state to take such action, although 
some bi-racial education is taking 
place in West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and in Texas.'* These 
instances do not detract from the 
significance of the action of Delaware 
but rather does it forge one more link 
in the chain of democracy. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It has been seen that Delaware was 
slow in providing for education of 
Negroes on a public basis. It was not 
until late in the nineteenth century 
that the State permitted the levying 
of taxes on Negro property and the 
imposing of a poll tax in order to pro- 
vide free schools for colored children. 
When finally it did evince an awaken- 
ing consciousness in this respect, it 
put the colored schools under the su- 
pervision of the State Superintendent. 
The Morrill Act was responsible for 
the establishing of the land grant col- 
lege for Negroes in 1891. The third 
and most recent constitution of the 
state made mandatory equal but sepa- 
rate educational provisions for whites 
and Negroes. In the main, these stipu- 
lations have been met on the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels, but the 
quality and quantity of education on 
the college level has been superior for 
the white residents. The raising of 
the two-year curriculum to a four- 
year curriculum in the colored school 
improved the offerings in higher edu- 
cation for Negroes. When, in response 

18Charles H. Thompson, ‘‘Separate But 


Not Equal.’’ Southwest Review, 33:111, 
Sp 1948, 


to the ruling of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Oklahoma case, 
the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware opened its doors to 
Negroes, in order that they might 
pursue courses offered there but not 
at the Delaware State College for Ne- 
groes, a significant and important 
step was taken. 

In Delaware, an expansion of edu- 
cational opportunities on the college 
and university levels, particularly the 
latter, is needed if the people of the 
state are to have provided for them 
at state expense an opportunity to 
pursue training in professions other 
than engineering and teaching. Such 
an expansion can be made more prob- 
able and more economical if the state 
will go further along the path of in- 
tegration and set up a unitary rather 
than a dual school system. The money 
thus saved will make it possible more 
quickly to effect the needed expan- 
sion. Because rules governing racial 
etiquette in this state are not as rigid 
as they are in the more Southern por- 
tions of the country, the resistance to 
integration should not be inexorable. 
Such steps by Delaware may go far 
toward encouraging other states to 
follow. For instance at the time that 
Delaware took its significant step in 
the field of higher education, the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas deciding to admit 
a Negro to its law school, decreed that 
he could attend the same school but 
in separate classes. It was not ready 
to go as far as Delaware had gone and 
admit him to the school on a basis of 
equality with the white students. To 
the extent, then, that the state of 
Delaware continues along the road of 
liberalism, to that extent will democ- 
racy in this country be advanced. 
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NEGRO HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN FLORIDA 


HELEN HARRIS BRACEY 


By virtue of a constitutional provi- 
sion,! implemented by various legisla- 
tive enactments,” the state of Florida 
is committed to the policy of provid- 
ing separate but impartial provisions 
for the education of white persons 
and of Negroes. This discussion is an 
attempt to describe the educational 
facilities provided at public expense 
for whites and for Negroes in the 
realm of higher education, to disclose 
the extent to which the provisions 
made are, or are not, in reality, ‘‘im- 
partial,’’ and to determine, if possi- 
ble, if the trend is towards or away 
from equality. It shall be concerned, 
for the most part, with public insti- 
tutions, although some consideration 
of private institutions is essential to 
a complete evaluation of present pro- 
visions. 

Answers to the following questions 
are sought: (1) What provisions, pub- 
lic and private, are made for the high- 
er and professional education of 
white persons and of Negroes?; (2) 
What are some of the outstanding 
needs for Negro higher and profes- 
sional education; (3) To what extent, 
if any, have the higher and profes- 
sional educational opportunities in- 
ereased proportionately, since 1929- 
30, in relation to those provided for 
whites? ; and (4) What provisions can 
be made which might result in wider 
opportunities in the area of higher 
and professional education for Ne- 
groes? 


1The School Laws of Florida, Tallahassee, 
Florida, Mr. 30, 1936, p. 12. 
2Ibid., pp. 330, 332. 
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The data presented in answer to 
these questions are secured or derived 
from the following sources unless oth- 
erwise indicated: 


1. Education and the Future of Florida. 
A Report of the Comprehensive Study 
of Education in Florida, Florida Citi- 
zens’ Committee on Education, Talla- 


hassee, Florida, March, 1947. 

. Biennial Survey of Education, United 
‘States Department of the Interior, Bul- 
letin 1933, No. —. 

. Siateenth Census of the United States: 
1940, Population, Volume II. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 


1943. 
. Current catalogs of Florida’s institu- 


tions of higher education, public and 
private. 


In 1944® there were 2 public 4-year 
and 6 private 4-year institutions and 
1 public and 5 private junior colleges 
for whites and 1 public 4-year insti- 
tution and 2 junior colleges for Ne- 
groes listed as having been recognized 
by some accrediting agency. Table I 
shows the number of such institutions 
rated for teacher training purposes 
by the Association of American Uni- 
versities, the regional association, and 
the state department of education. 
In addition to the numbers shown in 
the table there were five private jun- 
ior colleges and 1 private 4-year in- 
stitution for whites accredited by the 
State University for total or partial 
transfer credit. 

Since that time, according to an- 


3Ella B. Rateliffe, Accredited Higher In- 


stitutions, Washington: Federal Security 
Agency, U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 
1944, No. 3, pp. 17-18. 
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TABLE I 


ACCREDITED HIGHER INSTITUTIONS IN FLORIDA, 1944 








White Negro 





4-Year Colleges 


4-Year Junior 


Junior College Colleges College 





Public Private Total Public Private Total Public Private 





Association of American 
Universities 

Regional Association 

State Department of Educa- 
tion for Teacher Training 
Purposes he ae ee, 





nouncements in the current catalogs 
of the various institutions, the public 
institution for Negroes has attained 
membership in the Association of 
American Colleges and the Ameri- 
ean Council on Education, one pri- 
vate institution for Negroes which 
was rated as a B junior college is now 
accredited by the regional association 
as a senior college, and at least four 
of the private colleges and universi- 
ties for white persons have attained 
membership in the Association of 
American Colleges and/or the Ameri- 
ean Council on Education. 

In addition to being accredited for 
general education purposes and for 
teacher training, many of the white 
institutions have professional schools 
or departments accredited by organi- 
zations concerned with the standards 
of the particular school or depart- 
ment.* Among these institutions four 
private schools and one public school 
have membership in the National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music, two pri- 
vate and one public are accredited by 
the American Bar Association, and 
one public institution has member- 
ship in the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business, the So- 
ciety of American Foresters, The 


4]bid., pp. 


American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education and is accredited by the 
American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers and American Chemical So- 
ciety. 

No instance of such accredited pro- 
fessional training exists in any Negro 
institution in the state. In fact many 
of the areas which have been rather 
adequately developed in the white in- 
stitutions do not exist in the Negro 
schools. 

A comparison of the schools or divi- 
sions listed in the current catalogs 
that constitute the framework of cur: 
ricular offerings in the state support- 
ed institutions of higher education, 
two white and one Negro, is signifi- 
cant. (See Table II.) 

Nursing education and mechanic 
arts are offered in the Negro institu- 
tion only. Only white students may 
secure specialized training in archi- 
tecture and the allied arts, business 
administration, engineering, forestry, 
law, library training and service, mu- 
sie, radio broadcasting training, or 
applied social sciences. 

The contrast is even more sharp if 
the contents of the divisions bearing 
similar labels are more carefully scru- 
tinized. For example, the college of 
agriculture in one white institution 
provides for 18 areas of specialization, 
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TABLE II 


CURRICULAR DIVISIONS IN WHITE AND NeeGro STATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN FLORIDA 








White 


Negro 





University College 

College of Agriculture (18 curricula) 

School of Architecture and Allied Arts 

College of Arts and Science 

College of Business Administration 

College of Education (6 curricula) 

School of Education (7 curricula) 

College of Engineering 

School of Forestry 

College of Law 

School of Pharmacy 

College of Physical Education, Health and 
Athletics 

Radio Broadcasting Training 

School of Home Economics (8 curricula) 

School of Library Training and Service 

School of Music 

Division of Applied Social Sciences 

Graduate School 


Division of Agriculture (3 curricula) 
Division of Arts and Science 


Division of Education (2 curricula) 


Division of Home Economies (3 curricula) 


Nursing Education 
Mechanic Arts 
Graduate School 





the division of agriculture in the Ne- 
gro institution provides for three 
areas; the school of home economics 
in one white institution has 8 curric- 
ula, the division of home economics in 


the Negro institution has 3; the col- 
lege of education in one white insti- 
tution offers 7, and the division of 
education in the one Negro institution 
offers 2; no preprofessional curricula 
are offered in the division of arts and 
sciences in the Negro institution, and 
in the white institutions one may se- 
eure pre-law, pre-medical, and pre- 
dental training. But why belabor the 
obvious ? 

In the field of graduate work, one 
of the white institutions offers the 
master’s degree in arts, sciences, edu- 
cation, home economics, music, and li- 
brary science. The other white insti- 
tution offers the degree of master of 
arts, master of arts in architecture, 
master of arts in education, master of 
science, master of science in agricul- 
ture, in engineering, in pharmacy, 
and in forestry, master of education, 


master of agriculture, and master of 
business administration. It also offers 
the degree of doctor of philosophy in 
animal nutrition, zoology, chemistry, 
economics, English, history, pharma- 
cy, pharmacognosy, and pharmacol- 
ogy, and the degree of doctor of edu- 
cation. 

The Negro institution offers the de- 
gree of master of arts in education. 

Not only are the areas of specializa- 
tion more limited in the Negro institu- 
tion than in the white schools, but the 
specific offerings in the various sub- 
ject matter fields or departments are 
also very few in number in compari- 
son with those in the same fields in 
white institutions. Table III presents 
the number of specific offerings in 4 
few major fields. 

It may be assumed that the quality 
of curricular offerings is greatly in- 
fluenced by the efficiency of the teach- 
ing staff, While the possession of an 
academic degree of a given level is 
not incontrovertible evidence of 4 
given degree of efficiency, neverthe- 
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TABLE III 


NuMBER OF INDIVIDUAL COURSES IN CERTAIN FIELDS oF WHITE AND NeGRO STATE 
SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS IN THE STATE OP FLORIDA 








White 





No. of Courses 


Negro 





Institution A Institution B 


No. of Courses 





65 
40 
57 
54 


34 


ee 
Mathematics 

Chemistry 

jpn eRe ER 


Physical Education .... 


Foreign Language 
French 
| “ES MSSaa ree tre 
Oe 
Sarees 
Portuguese 
Latin 
Geek: ............ 


24 
31 
27 


44 
28 
34 
83 


98 


27 
33 
14 
10 

8 
19 
12 


1 





less, the percentage of staff members 
holding degrees at various levels may 
be considered as one index of the qual. 
ity of the courses offered. 


In the Negro institution 6 per cent 
of the instructional faculty hold the 
doctor’s degree. In one of the white 
institutions the comparable figure is 
24 per cent and in the other 42 per 
cent.5 

One would not contend for a large 
number of course offerings merely 
for the sake of numbers, but it would 
appear that the level of proficiency 
reached by the Negro student cannot 
but be severely limited by the extreme 
paucity of the available offerings, 
even assuming that the excellent qual- 
ity of the offerings be undoubted. 


Another factor affecting the qual- 
ity of educational offerings is the ade- 
quacy of school plant and equipment. 
The total value of the plants for these 


5Education and the Future of Florida, A 
Report of the Comprehensive Study of Edu- 
cation in Florida, Florida Citizens Commit- 
tee on Education, Tallahassee, Florida, Mr 
1947, p. 326. 


three public institutions in 1945-46 
was $15,728,000, some $14,603,000 of 
which represents the value of the 
plants for white students and $1,125,- 
000, or 8 per cent of the total, the 
value of the Negro school plant. These 
amounts represent a capital invest- 
ment of $2,620 per white student and 
$901 per Negro student regularly en- 
rolled in these institutions. The 
amount for the white student is 290 
per cent of the amount per Negro 
student, or nearly three times as 
much, They represent an investment 
of $2.19 per capita of total Negro 
population and $10.57, or nearly 5 
times as much, per capita of total 
white population. 

During 1945-46° the total enroll- 
ment during the regular session at the 
three state supported institutions of 
higher education was 6,822, of which 
1,248, or 18 per cent, were Negro, and 
5,574, or 82 per cent, were white. 

For the year 1945-46 the Florida 
state government supplied $3,820,246 


8I1did., p. 338. 
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for the support of its three institu. 
tions of higher education. Of this 
amount $316,615, or 8 per cent, went 
to the Negro school and $3,503,631, or 
92 per cent, to the white institutions. 
These amounts represent an expendi- 
ture by the state of $254 per Negro 
student and $618 per white student 
enrolled, or $2.53 per capita of total 
white population and $0.61 per capita 
of total Negro population. 

During that same year these insti- 
tutions received $825,003 from the 
Federal government, of which the Ne- 
gro institution received $45,827, or 
514 per cent, and the white institu- 
tions $779,176, or 9414 per cent. 

Total current revenue receipts for 
the three public state institutions of 
higher learning for 1945-46 amounted 
to $7,023,273, of which the Negro in- 
stitution received $386,242, or 5 per 
cent, of the total, and the white in- 
stitutions $6,637,031, or 95 per cent, 
of the total. These amounts represent 
$309 per Negro student enrolled, and 
for each white student enrolled, $1,- 
190, or 385 per cent of the amount 
per Negro student, or nearly four 
times as much. 

The control of state higher educa- 
tion in Florida is vested in a board of 
control of higher education consisting 
of five members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor.*. Apparently Negroes do not 
participate in the control of public in- 
stitutions of higher education beyond 
the level of the internal administra- 
tion of the Negro institution. 

Although very little has been in- 
eluded in this discussion concerning 
the private institutions of higher edu- 
cation within the state, nevertheless, 
one may safely conclude that their 


TIbid., p. 292, 293. 


contributions serve to increase the size 
of the gap between the amount and 
the quality of higher education avail. 
able to Negroes and to whites. Nor 
is it assumed that the provisions for 
whites are adequate. For example, no 
provision is made for the training of 
physicians or dentists, either white or 
Negro. However, it is maintained 
that the provisions are far less ade- 
quate for Negroes than for white, and 
that in the realm of higher educa- 
tion, impartial provision has not been, 
and is not being, made. The oppor- 
tunities for Negroes are inferior to 
those for whites in breadth and in 
depth as indicated by a comparison 
of areas available for study, and a 
comparison of the number of courses 
offered in the various areas, and in 
quality as indicated by a comparison 
of faculty preparation, the value of 
the school plant, and the amount of 
money expended for the support of 
the institutions. 

According to the 1940 census re- 
ports, Negroes, who represent 27 per 
cent of the total population of Florida 
constitute 32 per cent of the total la- 
bor force, 31 per cent of the total 
number of employed persons, but only 
13 per cent of the total number of 
professional workers and 4 per cent of 
all semi-professional workers. Only 
2 per cent of all employed Negroes 
are professional workers, while 7 per 
cent of the white workers are in this 
group. The implications with respect 
to the urgent need for leadership and 
professional services among Negroes 
is obvious. If the potential human re- 
sources of the Negroes are to be devel- 
oped to a degree that would permit 
them to compare favorably with their 
white fellow citizens, and if the needs 
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of the Negroes for professional serv- 
ices and trained leadership are to be 
met to the extent that has already 
been attained for white persons, the 
opportunities provided for the higher 
education of Negroes would need to 
be relatively even greater than those 
for white persons, rather than so 
much less, as they are now. 

As far as the actual financial sup- 
port of Negro higher education is con- 
cerned the Negro institution fared 
proportionately less well in 1945-46 
than it did in 1931-32. The Negro in- 
stitution in 1931-32, while caring for 
7 per cent of the total college enroll- 
ment, received 9 per cent of the total 
expenditures, 8 per cent of the public 
funds, and 10 per cent of the Federal 
funds. In 1945-46, the Negro institu- 
tion, while providing facilities for 18 
per cent of the total college enroll- 
ment, received 5 per cent of the total 
expenditures for current use, 8 per 
cent of the total public funds and 3 
per cent of the Federal funds avail- 
able. 

In 1929-30, higher education for 
Negroes in Florida could scarcely be 
said to be recognized as such. Con- 
cerning the inclusion of institutions 
of higher education for Negroes in the 
list of universities, colleges and pro- 


fessional institutions, by the Office of 
Education the following statement is 
made: 


‘‘During the decade . . . as the advance- 
ment in the standards of higher institutions 
warranted it, the institutions are added to 
the list. In 1919-20 there were but 15 insti- 
tutions for Negroes listed. . . . In 1929-30 
there were 41 institutions.’’ 


No Negro institution from the state 
of Florida was included during either 
of these years. In the 1929-30 list 
were found 3 public and 5 private in- 
stitutions for whites. The data given 
in Table IV concerning the state in- 
stitutions of higher education to indi- 
cate the amount and direction of 
change in some areas, is for the years 
1931-32 and 1945-46. 

In spite of the fact that during the 
years 1931-32 to 1945-46, there was a 
significant decrease in the support re- 
ceived by the Negro institution pro- 
portionately there is one hopeful sign 
of positive development during this 
period. 

In April, 1929, a report of a state- 
wide survey of education was present- 
ed to the state legislature. It seems 
rather obvious that the state institu- 
tion of higher education for Negroes 
was considered merely as a part of the 
system of Negro schools rather than 


TABLE IV 


A COMPARISON oF PER CENT OF ENROLLMENT IN AND FINANCIAL SuPpporT oF WHITE AND 
Neero STATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING IN FLORIDA FOR 1931-32 aND 1945-46 








1931-32 1945-46 
White Negro White Negro 








. Total population : 


70.5% 29.4% 72.8% 27.1% 


- Enrollment in regular session of state “supported 


institutions of higher education 


- Total capital investment. state rnianoeconlh institu- 


tions of higher learning - 


- Total current expenditures - tli 
. Total publie funds 
. Total Federal funds 


82 18 


92 
95 
92 
97 
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as a bona fide part of the state system 
of higher education. The report 
states,* ‘‘ The Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College is the one bright 
spot in the picture of the negro (sic) 
schools of the state. It is manned by 
a competent and devoted staff of work- 
ers and in it rests the hope of negro 
(sic) education. But this school is 
far from what it should be in mat- 
ters.’’ The section of the report which 
deals with higher education is con- 
cerned exclusively with the white in- 
stitutions of higher learning for more 
than 360 pages. 

In the report of the Florida Citi- 
zens’ Committee on Education, a com- 
mittee appointed by the Governor of 
Florida in 1945 to conduct ‘‘a com- 
prehensive study and survey of edu- 
eation in Florida,’’ recognition is 
shown throughout the section on high- 
er education of the Negro institution 
as an integral part of the system of 
higher education. 

The recognition by such a group of 
the inescapable fact that concern for 
higher education must include a study 
of the facilities for all of the citizens 
of the state is a step forward, a trend 
in the right direction, even though the 
step be slow and halting. For this 
committee, in spite of its avowed® ac- 
ceptance of the principle of impartial- 
ity, to which the state is legally com- 
mitted, does not in its recommenda- 
tions seem to envision equality of op- 
portunity. For example, the report 
states that,!° 


8Official Report of the Educational Survey 
Commission for the state of Florida to the 
Senate and House of Representatives, 
Florida State Legislature, Ap 2, 1928, p. 
375. 

%Education and the Future of Florida, p. 
9 


24, 
10[bid., p. 410. 


‘Tt is estimated that from $25,000,. 
000 to $30,000,000 will be required for 
the needed construction at the three 
present state institutions of higher 
learning during the next few years, 
. . . Some $5,300,000 to $6,000,000 
will be required at the A. and M. Col- 
lege for Negroes.’’ Total plant value 
would then approximate $39,603,000 
for the white institutions and $7,125,. 
000 for Negroes. The estimated en- 
rollment used as the basis for the re- 
ceipts are 9,000 whites and 2,500 Ne- 
groes. 

If this recommendation were put in- 
to effect, and the estimate of enroll- 
ment were reasonably accurate, at the 
end of the ‘‘next few years’’ the Ne- 
gro institution would be caring for 
22 per cent of the total college enroll- 
ment in a plant representing 15 per 
cent of the total investment in plants 
for higher education. 

Also, construction for three new 
plants, one white and two Negro, is 
proposed at a cost of $2,400 per Ne- 
gro student and $3,500 per white stu- 
dent or nearly 114 times as much for 
each white student. 

Doubtless the group would validate 
such differentials in its proposals by 
its belief that, ‘‘Any good plan for 
educational progress should be realis- 
tic and should take into consideration 
where we are and what we have as 
well as where we want to go.’’ 

For those who believe in the prac- 
tical application of our belief in the 
democratic way of life, the logical so- 
lution for the problems inherent with- 
in the situation just described, with 
its discrepancies, its disparities, its 
discrimination against the Negro stu- 
dent would be the repeal of the law 
which makes mandatory the provi- 
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, 
sion of separate educational facilities 


for whites and Negroes and the com- 
plete integration of the Negro institu- 
tion within the system of state insti- 
tutions of higher education. Those 


who would be alarmed about the dras- 
tic nature of such a step might realize 
that the cumulative effects of poorer 
educational opportunities for Negroes 
in Florida have been such that in 
reality the process of integration will 


of necessity be gradual, that perhaps 
in reality, few Negro students will 
qualify for study at the superior in- 
stitutions immediately. However, 
these should be admitted now in or- 
der that the process of improving the 
training for all Negroes, might be has- 
tened, and that the state of Florida 
might benefit from having the poten- 
tial contributions of its Negro citizens 
become a reality. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
NEGRO HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN GEORGIA 


AARON BROWN 


Some RELEVANT Factors! 


The higher education of Negroes in 
Georgia, like elsewhere, is interwoven 
with a complexity of socio-economic 
factors. It would be neither logical 
nor possible to separate those factors 
which affect the Negro’s political, eco- 
nomic or social status from those 
which determine the availability of 
higher education to Negroes. Space 
will not permit, however, a proper 
treatment of these interrelated fac- 
tors; we can only point-up a few of 
the more significant implications in 
passing. 

In 1940 there were 1,084,927 Ne- 
groes in Georgia comprising thirty- 
four per cent of the state’s popula- 
tion. There are more Negroes in 
Georgia than in any other state. Most 
Negroes of the state live in rural areas 
where family incomes are exceptional- 
ly low. This means, among other 
things, that the cost of higher educa- 
tion to these people must be kept at a 
minimum. 

The Negro’s economic and political 
status is reflected in the fact that aside 
from the professions of teaching, med- 
icine and religion, most Negroes are 
concentrated in the lowest paying oc- 
eupational brackets of domestic serv- 
ice and common labor. 

It should be emphasized here that 
the ultimate success of higher and 
professional education is dependent 
upon the type and extent of educa- 


1Aaron Brown, ‘‘Higher Education For 
Negroes,’’ The Georgia Review, 1:470, 
Winter, 1947. 


tional opportunities provided on the 
elementary and secondary levels. The 
real value of common school educa- 
tion is measured in terms of per-pupil 
cost and not on a basis of the number 
of ‘‘schools’’ in operation. Here the 
Negro suffers gross inequalities. Al- 
though there are 3,000 public schools 
for Negroes in the state as compared 
with less than 2,000 for white youth, 
the average value of these schools is 
$34,000 for white and only ¢2,800 for 
Negro. The value per pupil enrolled 
is $160 for white and $35 for Negro. 
The operating expenditures represent 
a ratio of 7 to 1 in favor of white 
youth, while the ratio for school en- 
rollment (elementary and secondary) 
is 3 to 2 in favor of the whites. 


Most of the elementary schools for 
Negroes are housed in churches and 
lodge halls, while many of the schools 
for whites are consolidated schools 
with appropriate equipment. Few 
communities in Georgia have a well 
constructed and adequately equipped 
elementary school for Negro youth. 
At present only 142 elementary 
schools for Negroes meet the mini- 
mum standards for state accredita- 
tion whereas 865 elementary schools 
for white pupils meet these standards. 

Most of the high schools in the state 
operate for nine months and the pu- 
pil-teacher ratio is not too far out of 
line for the two racial groups. Dis- 
erepancies in equipment can be seen 
when it is observed that secondary 
school libraries for whites with nearly 
214 million volumes are valued at bet- 
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ter than a million dollars and that 
those for Negroes with about 100 
thousand volumes are valued at about 
100 thousand dollars. Other teaching 
aids are valued at $576,349 for whites 
and $43,538 for Negroes, the value for 
Negro teaching aids being only seven 
per cent of the total. 

In 1947 there were 491 state accred- 
ited four-year high schools for whites, 
of which 142 were approved by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. This compares 
with 90 state accredited four-year 
high schools for Negroes with only 
16 on the Southern Association list. 

There are 47 colleges and universi- 
ties in Georgia — thirty-seven for 
whites and ten for Negroes. Of this 
number for whites, twenty-four are 
private institutions and thirteen are 
publicly supported as compared with 
seven private and three public insti- 
tutions for Negroes. There are more 
than ten times as many whites as 
there are Negroes attending public in- 
stitutions in the state. The interest in 
public colleges on the part of Negroes 
is a fairly recent development. As 
late as 1930 the white public colleges 
conferred 871 bachelor’s degrees while 
only one of the three state colleges for 
Negroes was granting degrees at all; 
it conferred five bachelors’ degrees. 
Fifteen years later, more than 100 
graduated from the public colleges for 
Negroes; in June, 1947, approximate- 
ly 200 received degrees from these 
three colleges. 

Practically all of the colleges for 
Negroes in the state are limited to lib. 
eral arts courses. The regular 1946- 
47 enrollments of the private institu- 
tions approximated a total of 3,000, 
while the three public institutions en- 


rolled less than 1,600. It is significant 
to note that the summer enrollments 
are much higher. During the 1947 
summer session, the three public Ne- 
gro colleges had a total attendance of 
2,140. 

In 1930 there were 1,315,732 per- 
sons in Georgia between the ages of 5- 
24, and of this number 511,969 were 
Negroes. By 1940, the total for the 
state, 5-24, had decreased to 1,277,113 
of which 471,459 were Negroes. Ta- 
ble I shows the number of these per- 
sons in percentages who were attend- 
ing school in 1930 and 1940. It can be 
observed that in no case did the per- 
centage of whites fall as low as 50 per 
cent while in no case did the Negro 
percentage rise as high as 50 per cent. 


TABLE I 


GEORGIA SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN PERCENT- 
AGES BY Race FoR 1930-1940 








1930 1940 
White Negro White Negro 


54.6 44.8 54.2 48.4 
54.6 43.6 54.1 47.7 
55.2 47.0 55.2 49.6 








Table II attempts to reveal the per- 
centage of school attendance by age 
groups for 1930 and 1940. Here again 
the attendance on the part of whites 
reflects the advantages due in part to 
consolidation of schools, transporta- 
tion and a higher per pupil invest- 
ment. 


TABLE II 
Georeta SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN PERCENT- 
AGES FOR AGE GROUPS BY RACE FOR 
1930-1940 








1930 1940 
Age Group White Negro White Negro 


65.0 53.3 66.0 58.9 
67.6 59.7 69.6 66.9 
92.3 82.7 92.3 87.2 
39.0 240 418 28.2 
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TABLE III 
GrorGIA Persons 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER 
SHowine Years OF ScHoon COMPLETED IN 
PERCENTAGES BY RACES 








Years Completed Native White Negro 





None .... tts Bonita. 2.9 14,1 
oD, pa 13.7 44.5 
7-6: ORS. ..........— .- 23.8 10.5 
4 years high school... 12.6 1.8 
4 years college _.......... 4.5 0.6 





Table III definitely shows the re- 
sults which logically follow higher 
school attendance on the part of 
whites as compared to that of Ne- 
groes. It is significant to note that 
4.5 per cent of the whites in Georgia, 
25 years old and over, are college 
graduates. This is compared to less 
than 1 per cent for Negroes. 
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tution in 1929; it conferred five bach- 
elors’ degrees during that year. By 
1945 all three of the colleges for Ne- 
groes were granting degrees; during 
that year a total of 114 received bach- 
elors’ degrees—104 women and 10 
men. 

None of the public colleges for Ne- 
groes has ever offered graduate work; 
however, one (Fort Valley) has been 
authorized to offer such work in the 
fields of agriculture, education and 
home economics. Atlanta University 
was the only graduate school for Ne- 
groes in 1929; fifteen years later there 
were two others—Gammon Theological 
Seminary and the Atlanta University 














TABLE IV 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN GrEorGIA, 1929 anp 1945 
Types of Institutions 1929 1945 
White Negro Total White Negro Total 
_ | i NR 3 21 13 3 16 
DR a 24 8 32 24 7 31 
LS SAAR IT 11 53 37 10 47 
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There were 53 institutions of higher 
learning in Georgia in 1929; by 1945 
there were 47. The 18 public institu- 
tions for whites had a combined en- 
rollment of 7,876 in 1929. This total 
had increased to 9,256 by 1945. The 
three public colleges for Negroes had 
total enrollments of only 212 in 1929 
and 926 in 1945. Table IV shows the 
classification of these institutions, 

The public institutions for whites 
conferred 871 bachelors’ degrees in 
1929 as compared to 647 in 1945. Only 
one of the three public colleges for 
Negroes was a degree granting insti- 


2Aaron Brown, ‘‘ Education Of Negroes in 
Georgia,’’ The Journal of Negro Education 
16:347, Summer, 1947. 





School of Social Work—the latter now 
a part of Atlanta University. In the 
case of the whites, there were seven 
institutions offering graduate work in 
1929—four public and three private. 
The number has not changed. 
Perhaps one of the greatest disad- 
vantages for Negroes in the state is 
the lack of professional schools. In 
1929 there were thirteen such insti- 
tutions for whites—seven under pri- 
vate auspices and six supported by 
the state. There was no professional 
school for Negroes in 1929; however, 
by 1945 there were two—a private 
school of social work and a small 
school of nursing operated jointly by 
the State Medical College and Paine 
College of Augusta. 
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Institutional Enrollments 1942. These were the most appropriate 
Table V gives the enrollment figures years for which complete data could 
for the institutions of higher learning be secured. It can be observed that 
in Georgia for the years of 1935 and there are no junior colleges for Ne- 






























































TABLE V 
ENROLLMENTS IN INSTITUTIONS oF HigHER LEARNING IN GEORGIA FOR 1935 AND 1942 
Senior Public Colleges and Universities for Whites 1935 1942 
Georgia School of Technology -.....-.--..-.----- 1,871 2,549 
Georgia State College for Women -...............-..--------- - 1,235 948 
Georgia State Womans College 343 248 
Georgia Teachers College -.........-.... hs icndneen 440 160 
Wimiemeiie chi Gruen 2,724 2,127 
University Sratem. Center, —_____. ______.__......... 842 1,227 
University of Georgia School of Medicine -................. 151 242 
Senior Public Colleges for on 
Albany State College. — aera ner 103 192 
Fort Valley State College meso Ly mt 88 304 
Georgia State College -...... ASR sso 6 ASA 269 477 
Senior Private Colleges for Whites 
[SSS SLL thle ea a RS Pe Se 478 510 
Berry College 586 543 
Boasia, Titt Callege. =... 257 170 
Brenau College -.-.-—-- ER NE See 334 290 
Columbia Theological Seminary . 55 58 
Emory University —..-.............. wet 1,109 1,264 
LaGrange College —--...........--.--..- etna isiceiaaemmneaiees 119 138 
Mercer University .. 469 466 
eS EOE EAS EE 434 
POC ST" SSE ee ep nana seer Le SSO Sea 239 174 
Shorter College Pe tae ek ee 238 192 
Wesleyan College 273 396 
Senior Private Colleges for Negroes 
Atlanta University (Graduate) 119 138 
Clark College 455 407 
Gammon Theological Seminary (Graduate) -........... 82 67 
Morehouse. College. ———____-_..... 338 397 
Morris Brown College - ss 596 557 
PERT ROI a re ne 922 195 
NN Ee ES renee nee eer 270 398 
Junior Public Colleges for Whites 
Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College 217 167 
Georgia Southwestern College 336 166 
Middle Georgia College ed 286 223 
Wareie Geewnnm: Coliomer 303 649 
RGR TE GRO NT, CON CBO ices es coeieeamessoveninaeinitioen 204 143 
a 2 EERE ee 270 230 
Junior Private Colleges for Whites 
JG COE i aa Se nee ae 83 96 
Armstrong Junior College - _ AERA es eae rn ee 168 181 
SED RO ante a 109 180 
Emory at Oxford So : 120 180 
Emory Junior College -........... ESE ED Irene sano s ames 72 
Georgia Military College —.......-.-.—--------20------------ 80 124 
Gunmen: Mautery Colles 131 116 
Junior College of Augusta .......... aimbot ri alia eae 247 200 
TALC AE AE 87 73 
Rabun, Gap—Nacoochee. ———_____ 80 71 
TETAS 91 36 
Bowne, Harrie. College, ec 288 132 





Combined Totals ee = 17,901 17,754 
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groes in the state. (The Georgia 
Baptist College at Macon is now offer- 
ing junior college work.) 

The rapid increase in enrollments 
at the public institutions can be seen 
by comparing Table V with Table VI. 
There are two major reasons for the 
increase in enrollments at the three 
publie colleges for Negroes. First, 
these colleges have been given regional 
accreditation ; secondly, their fees are 
comparatively low. (The total cost is 
less than $400.00 per year to a resi- 
dent of the state. This total cost in- 
cludes approximately $300 for room, 
board and laundry and around $75.00 
in other fees.) Summer enrollments 
are larger than the regular enroll- 
ments in Negro colleges. 

It is observed from Table VI that 
the state provides for its white youths 


a university, a school of technology, 
a university system center, a school 
of medicine, a teachers college, two 
colleges for women, and a four year 
liberal arts college. In addition, the 
state is supporting five junior colleges 
appropriately located over the state 
for its white citizens. This outstand- 
ing array of institutions of higher 
learning makes the three colleges pro- 


vided for Negroes appear meager in- * 


deed. 

In spite of this prevailing situation 
the state has recently organized and 
provided for a school of veterinary 
medicine. When one considers the 
number and variety of institutions of 
higher learning already provided for 
whites, it is interesting to speculate 
upon the state’s setting up another in- 
stitution, designed primarily to make 


TABLE VI 
ENROLLMENTS IN PUBLIC COLLEGES OF GEORGIA FOR 1947 








Summer 1947 Fall 1947 















































Institutions Enrollment Enrollment 
Senior White Units 
University of Georgia 3,977 7,532 
Georgia School of Technology — 2,576 5,403 
Atlanta Division—University of Georgia —.._. 1,821 4,819 
University of Georgia—School of Medicine —... 0 299 
North Georgia College 323 698 
Georgia State College for Women ~........................ 480 1,117 
Georgia Teachers College 580 629 
Georgia State Womans College 65 351 
7. ...... 9,822 20,848 
Senior Negro Units 
Albany State College tie 618 565 
Fort Valley State College — wees 727 542 
MN I nie 795 796 
77, ...... cree: 2,140 1,903 
Junior White Units 
Georgia Southwestern College —.......-....-.........- 118 372 
ast Speonens, Comers... 362 651 
Middle Georgia College __-..- ia 160 456 
South Georgia College 211 528 
Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College —..._.. 200 452 
Tk) —.... ; . ae = OE OT hres 1,051 2,459 
Total Whites 10,873 23,307 
Total Negroes ——________ 2,140 1,903 








Grand Total 





Baer? 13,013 25,210 
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healthier cows, hogs and other ani- 
mals, while colleges for Negroes are 
limited so painfully in facilities, per- 
sonnel, and curricular offerings as re- 
flected in the fact that not one of them 
is accredited as ‘‘A’’ class by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Judging from past records, the Re- 
gents of the University System of 
Georgia seem to be making an effort 
to distribute funds on a more equita- 
ble basis. In 1930, prior to the or- 
ganization of the board of regents, 
the state allocated to the three Negro 
colleges only $55,470 out of a total 
allocation, to institutions of higher 
learning, of $1,362,276. In 1945 the 
state appropriated to the sixteen units 
of the University System through the 
Regents $2,710,638. Of this amount 
$2,502,852 went to the state institu- 
tions for whites and $207,786 for the 
three units for Negroes. It is encour- 
aging to note that the proportion 
going to Negroes is increasing and it 
is felt that within the next two or 
three years figures will reveal that 
Negroes will be receiving a better pro- 
portion of state funds. In 1946 the 
state’s allotment totaled $3,799,306, 
of which the Negro units received 
$426,041. These recent figures, from 
a standpoint of averages, reveal that 
the institutions for whites averaged 
approximately $211,000 per unit 
while those for Negroes averaged 
$142,000 per unit. 

The Regents of the University Sys- 
tem of Georgia equalized the salaries 
of the instructional personnel in all 
institutions regardless of race, as of 
July 1, 1946. The salary schedule is 
for nine months of work; extra com- 
pensation is provided for summer 


work ranging from a sixth to a third 
of the annual salary. Additional sup- 
plements may be paid for administra- 
tive duties providing the person 
earries a full teaching load. The salary 
schedule is as follows: instructors, 
$1,950-$2,400; assistant professors, 
$2,500-$3,000; associate professors, 
$3,100-$3,900 ; and professors $4,000- 
$5,000. The new salary schedule is 
having desirable effects in the reten- 
tion and selection of personnel for the 
state institutions. This schedule com- 
pares favorably with the salaries 
being paid in neighboring states. It 
should be pointed out here that the 
schedule makes for unrest on the part 
of administrators and administrative 
assistants. To date the Regents have 
not seen fit to equalize the salaries in 
the area of administration, but it is 
possible that this will be the next step 


as far as salaries are concerned. 


Professional Schools 


There were in 1945 twenty profes- 
sional schools for whites in Georgia 
as compared to only four for Negroes. 
These are in addition to teacher edu- 
cation opportunities provided on the 
graduate level. In the area of teacher- 
education the opportunities provided 
for Negroes compare favorably with 
those provided for whites. Table VII 
shows the list of professional schools 
open to whites and to Negroes. It 
should be held in mind that the list 
does not reflect twenty separate insti- 
tutions for whites and four separate 
institutions for Negroes, but rather 
the number of schools. For example, 
Atlanta University has professional 
schools in business administration, 
library science, and social work. Like- 
wise, the Georgia School of Technol- 
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TABLE VII 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS IN GEORGIA IN 19453 
Schools White Negro 
Public Private Public Private 

SO Sieh ae eer See 1 0 0 0 
I nk 1 0 0 0 
0 EEE a eee Pe 1 0 0 0 
Business Administration —-..... 1 1 0 1 
BN aos. 0 z 0 0 
Engineering - i 0 0 0 
Home Economies _..........---.......-- 2 0 0 0 
gle ERE ECO EAE SA a 1 0 0 0 
Fe ee ee : 1 0 0 
| Sea 1 2 0 0 
Tavrary Science 0 1 0 a 
pees eran ane er 1 1 0 0 
Nursing a8 0 pi 0 0 
TN pata A RRS fader bandit 1 0 0 0 
NNR TOI go or 0 0 0 1 
SS ay Se ee 0 p 0 1 

ae ees Seer 11 9 0 4 





3Data secured from Institutional Catalogs. 


ogy has professional schools in archi- 
tecture, art and engineering. It is 
further observed that nowhere in the 


state may one find an institution 
granting professional degrees in 


music, optometry, public health or 
veterinary medicine. 


Graduate and Professional Aid 


In 1944 the state of Georgia inaugu- 
rated a plan of graduate and profes- 
sional aid for Negroes. The plan 
provides graduate and professional 
training for its Negro citizens in the 
same fields in which work is available 
to its white citizens. If such work is 
available at Atlanta University then 
persons who have established their 
eligibility may secure state aid to the 
extent of $4.00 per semester hour 
from state funds. Once eligibility has 
been established for this aid it is not 
necessary to make a formal applica- 
tion each year. For graduate and 


professional training offered to white 
citizens of the state but not available 
to Negro citizens of the state at At- 





lanta University, there is available aid 
for study outside the state. Out-of- 
state aid for Negro students is in- 
tended to cover the difference in room, 
board, tuition, fees and transporta- 
tion beyond the amount which white 
students must pay to study within 
the state. During 1947-48 the state 
allocated $35,000 for this program. 
When one considers the large num- 
ber being aided it is realized that the 
individual amounts are very small. 
The out-of-state aid is not retroactive. 
Too, if an applicant is attending a 
graduate school under the G.I. Bill 
of Rights, no additional aid is 
granted, other than the differential in 
railway fare to the out-of-state insti- 
tion. 


Expenditures in Georgia Institutions* 
Perhaps the best single index of the 
quality of higher education is the 
amount spent for educational and 
4¢¢ Higher Education for American Democ- 
racy,’’ President’s Commission on Higher 


Education, Vol. 6, Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1947. 
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TABLE VIII 


EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL PURPOSES IN GEORGIA INSTITUTIONS FOR 
= 1932 anp 1940 (In Thousands of Dollars) 





























1932 1940 
All Institutions (Publie and nosisasnall aE Y Moeeote es $5,492.8 $7,143.8 
Public Institutions -........... asadineeintamn 3,021.2 4,155.8 
Colleges and Universities | keke earen Memes GN Slane 1,440.0 1,963.6 
Arts and Sciences 364.1 427.0 
Professional and Technical -_---..._......._. a 795.1 909.9 
Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools. > ER 232.0 159.5 
Junior Colleges 69.9 470.4 
Negro. Institutions; ———____. Siig 120.1 225.4 
Private Institutions —.... a Pee 2,471.6 2,988.0 
Colleges and Universities oe. 629.7 700.0 
Arts and Seiences -_. ne REE: 1,022.0 1,281.0 
Professional and Technical. <a 151.6 153.4 
Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools” [eee 
Junior Colleges “ 104.0 190.8 
Negro Institutions pe ae 563.9 662.8 
TABLE IX 


NUMBER OF GRADUATES FROM PUBLIC COLLBGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF GEORGIA FOR 
1938 AND 1942 























Institution 1938 1942 
Senior Colleges for Whites 
The University of Georgia: -ssncennss 831 1,005 
Georgia School of Technology -........-..----. 323 448 
University System Evening School ol 38 69 
University of Georgia School of Medicine -.. 34 42 
Georgia State College for Women -......... 282 326 
Georgia Teachers College -....... at Se 85 82 
The Georgia State Womans College . ceauuorane 43 36 
RN RRS ee AM ns ee Ik ee ae Pere ae ae 1,636 2,008 
Institutions for Negroes 
Albans. Btate- Conege, ee 74 91 
The Fort Valley State College ere inleiatectanasca eae 39 
Georgia State College —.... Severe cee ee ” 61 98 
NI ee a ee, 135 228 
Junior Colleges for Whites 
Georgia: Southweetern: +... 101 75 
University Syetem: Junior .———.—......__. 13 35 
Weee, Goorerm Coneme) 72 92 
Miadie: Geereia: Cotloge: ————____._._..._.. 85 79 
North Georgia College -.......................---- sti 120 173 
South: Georeia: Gollese: 71 51 
Abraham Baldwin Agricultural hana ne 72 59 
Jo ae Sa et ee 534 564 
Mi gh | ne ease ee 2,170 2,572 
Total for Negroes .- Ssipasacausaiees 135 228 








Grand Total Da a a ae 2,305 2,800 
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general purposes. Here educational 
and general expenditures include ex- 
penditures for administration and 
general control, resident instruc- 
tion, organized research separately 
budgeted, extension, libraries, physi- 
eal plant operation and maintenance, 
organized activities relating to in- 
struction, and miscellaneous unite- 
mized expenditures ; exclude auxiliary 
enterprises such as dining halls and 
dormitories, noneducational expendi- 
tures, and capital outlay. Table VIII 
gives the amounts expended in 1932 
and 1940 by types of institutions. 


Graduates of Public Institutions 


Table IX gives the number of grad- 
uates from the public institutions for 
1938 and 1942. It should be held in 
mind that Albany State and Fort 
Valley State were junior colleges in 
1938. Fort Valley became a four- 
year institution in 1939 while Albany 
State granted its first degrees in 1943. 

It can be seen from Table IX that 
the graduates from the three public 
colleges for Negroes increased by 
nearly 70 per cent in 1942 over 1938. 
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During this period the graduates 
from the white institutions increased 
only 20 per cent. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


It is attempted in the foregoing 
pages to reflect in a succinct manner 
the background, present status and 
need for improving higher education 
for Negroes in Georgia. The writer 
has also attempted to point out the 
relationships existing between the Ne- 
gro’s economic, social, and political 
status and his opportunities to secure 
higher and professional education 
within the state. 

It seems clear that four major ap- 
proaches ought to be made: (1) an 
awareness of the inequalities on the 
part of all concerned ; (2) a more dem- 
ocratic attitude on the part of educa- 
tional authorities such as boards of 
education and regents; (3) a greater 
interest on the part of the Negro pub- 
lic; and (4) a state-wide willingness 
to invest more money in education 
on all levels and for all people from 
the elementary schools to the profes- 
sional schools. 
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CHAPTER IX 


NEGRO HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY 


C. H. Parrisy, JR. 


INTRODUCTION 


The disparity between the facilities 
provided for the higher education of 
Negroes and those provided for whites 
in states where segregation prevails 
is too obvious to bear repetition here. 
Throughout the South the patterns of 
discrimination are much the same 
from state to state. The only excuse 
for a presentation such as this is 
based on the hope that certain minor 
variations in Kentucky might serve 
to accentuate the major theme and 
thus make even clearer the insur- 
mountable difficulties which prevent 
the attainment of equality of oppor- 
tunity within a segregated system. 

To this end it would seem appro- 
priate to begin by reviewing the de- 
velopment of higher education for Ne- 
groes in Kentucky since 1930. The 
second and main phase of this pres- 
entation will consist of a comparison 
of the facilities available to Negroes 
with those available to whites, in so 
far as limited statistical data will per- 
mit. Finally, a tentative appraisal 
will be made of the possibilities for 
the expansion and improvement of 
higher educational facilities for Ne- 
groes in the state. 


The year 1930 marks a sort of turn. 
ing point in the higher education of 
Negroes in Kentucky. It was at about 
this time that there occurred a 
“‘transition from the Normal School 
period to that of the college and the 


vocational school in Kentucky.’” 
Prior to 1930 the only institution 
granting degrees to Negroes was 
Simmons University, a private (Bap- 
tist) school located in Louisville. The 
state normal school at Frankfort had 
been accredited as a four year college 
in 1928 but there were no degrees con- 
ferred until 1930.2 Three other 
schools were offering work beyond the 
high school level but through the 
fourteenth year only. The West Ken- 
tucky Industrial College began work 
as a junior college in 1926 but this 
part of the program was merged with 
that of the Kentucky State College 
and by 1938 the Paducah institution 
had become a_ vocational school.® 
Lincoln Institute was founded in 1912 
shortly after and partly as a result 
of the closing of the Eckstein Norton 
Institute and the exclusion of Negroes 
from Berea College.* During the year 
1930-31 only one fifth of the students 
at Lincoln were registered for college 
work. Gradually more and more at- 


1H. C. Russell quoted by C. H. Parrish 
‘<The Education of Negroes in Kentucky,’’ 
The Journal of Negro Education, 16:359, 
Summer 1947. 

2*‘Negro Education in Kentucky.’’ Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky Educational Bul- 
letin 9:173, My 1942. 

3Ibid., p. 174. 

4Eckstein Norton Institute was a privately 


. financed vocational and normal school lo- 


eated about thirty miles from Louisville. 
The Day Law (1904) made it illegal for 
Negroes and white to attend school together. 
This law was directed against Berea College 
where Negroes had been freely admitted. 
The trustees of Eckstein and Berea, work- 
ing together, secured the funds for the 
establishment of Lincoln Institute. 
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tention was devoted to the high school 
curriculum; in 1934 the junior col- 
lege was discontinued ; thirteen years 
later the institution became a state 
supported boarding high school. 

The Louisville Normal School had 
the specific purpose of providing teach- 
ers for the Louisville elementary 
schools. When it became apparent that 
this purpose could be served just as 
well by other available institutions 
there was no longer an excuse for the 
school’s continuance. Thus within a 
comparatively short time after 1930 
the junior college or normal school 
idea had been completely abandoned. 

The University of Louisville pur- 
chased the physical properties of 
Simmons University in 1929 and 
established the Louisville Municipal 
College. In February 1931 the new 
college opened its doors and almost at 
once received accreditation as a junior 
college. Within six years the College 
was recognized as a four year college, 
with ‘‘A’’ rating, by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools.5 Meanwhile the Kentucky 
State College continued its rapid de- 
velopment so that by 1936, although 
there were only two institutions offer- 
ing work beyond the twelfth grade in 
the place of the five operating in 
1930, higher education for Negroes in 
the state was on a much more secure 
basis than before. One limiting factor 
needs to be noted, however. When the 
Louisville Municipal College replaced 


5The Louisville Municipal College is op- 
erated under the direction of the President 
and Board of Trustees of the University 
of Louisville in much the same manner as 
are other colleges of the University. The 
Dean and faculty members of the College, 
all Negroes, participate in general Univer- 
sity activities on much the same basis as the 
faculties of the other schools of the Uni- 
versity. 
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Simmons University all dormitory fa- 
cilities were discontinued and the 
tuition fees for students living out- 
side the Louisville area were made con- 
siderably higher than those charged 
local residents. These restrictions vir- 
tually exclude three-fourths of the 
state’s Negro population from attend- 
ance at the Louisville Municipal Col- 
lege.® Practically speaking, this leaves 
only one school, Kentucky State Col- 
lege, which is readily available to high 
school graduates throughout the state. 
This fact should be remembered when 
comparisons are made with the higher 
education facilities available to whites. 
Following the suggestion of Jen- 
kins,’ the remainder of this discussion 
will be devoted to a consideration of 
the relative availability for whites 
and Negroes of higher educational fa- 
cilities in terms of: the number and 
location of institutions; the scope of 
curricula; the quality of curriculuar 
offerings ; the number of students en- 
rolled; and the financial support of 
institutions of higher learning.* The 
changes occurring during the period 
from 1930 to 1945 will be noted but 
most of the conclusions will be based 
on the situation as it was in 1940, be- 
cause the comparable data are more 
nearly complete for that year. 


NUMBER AND LOCATION OF 
INSTITUTIONS 


In 1940 there were two institutions 


6In 1940, 51,166 of the state’s 214,031 
Negroes lived in Louisville or in Jefferson 
County outside of Louisville. 

7Martin D. Jenkins, ‘‘The Availability 
of Higher Education for Negroes in the 
Southern States’’ in The Journal of Negro 
Education 16:459, Summer, 1947. 

8Jenkins’ sixth topic, the ‘‘social and 
educational implications’? of the present 
situation, as relating to Kentucky, will be 
handled in the concluding section of this 
paper. 
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of higher learning for Negroes in 
Kentucky and thirty-seven for whites.® 
Both Negro institutions are four year 
colleges which are supported at pub- 
lic expense. One is a municipal col- 
lege. Of the eight white institutions 
operating at public expense two are 
universities (one state and one mu- 
nicipal), four are teachers’ colleges 
and two are junior colleges. The 
twenty-nine private institutions listed 
in 1940 consisted of five professional 
schools (including two theological 
seminaries offering graduate work), 
twelve four-year colleges (of which 
one was a teachers’ college) and 
twelve junior colleges. 

The two Negro colleges are located 
within fifty miles of each other in the 
North central part of the state in the 
midst of the major concentration of 
the Negro population. A very con- 
siderable number of Negroes, however, 
live in remote Western counties and 
find themselves disadvantaged by the 
lack of college facilities in their im- 
mediate neighborhood. The colleges 
for whites are much more equitably 
distributed although, in general, the 
central and Eastern areas are better 
serviced than other parts. 

Since 1930, as indicated above, the 
number of higher institutions for Ne- 
groes has been reduced from five to 
two. This change, however, may be 
thought of as beneficial in that it has 
hastened the standardization of the 
two four-year colleges and permitted 
concentration upon a much needed 
development at the secondary level in 
two of the schools which had previous- 
ly offered college courses. In terms of 


®Biennial Surveys of Education in the 
United States 1939-40 and 1941-42 ‘‘Statis- 
ties of Higher Education’’ Volume II Chap- 
ter IV, U.S. Office of Education. 


geographical location the situation in 
1945 was somewhat less desirable than 
previously when the West Kentucky 
Vocational Training School was being 
operated as a junior college. . No 
significant changes in the number and 
location of white institutions of high- 
education occurred during the period 
under consideration. 


Score oF CURRICULA 


The comparison of curricula will be 
limited to a discussion of the two Ne- 
gro institutions and the white institu- 
tions with which they are most closely 
affiliated. Recent catalogues for the 
four institutions!® under considera- 
tion reveal a wide disparity in un- 
dergraduate course offerings hetween 
the Negro colleges on the one hand 
and colleges of arts and sciences in 
the white universities on the other. 
At the University of Kentucky a stu- 
dent working toward his first degree 
could select from twenty-seven de- 
partmental sequences in arts and sci- 
ences alone not to mention twenty- 
five or more areas of concentration in 
the Colleges of Agricutlure and Home 
Keonomics, Engineering, Education, 
and Commerce. In the College of 
Arts and Sciences of the University of 
Louisville nineteen areas of specializa- 
tion were available. Negro students at 
Kentucky State College could major 
in only fourteen areas of concentra- 
tion including several courses, like 


10The catalogues used were: Louisville 
Municipal College, Announcements 1947- 
1948 (Bulletin of the University of Louis- 
ville, 41:7, June, 1947); The Bulletin, Ken- 
tucky State College, 10:3, 1947-49; Bulletin 
of the University of Louisville, 40:3 (Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, Announcements 
1946-1947); Bulletin of the University of 
Kentucky, 37:5, General Catalogue 1944-45, 
Announcements 1945-46. 
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agriculture and business adminis- 
tration, which at the University of 
Kentucky were listed in colleges other 
than the College of Arts and Sciences. 
Students at the Louisville Municipal 
College are restricted in their choices 
to nine fields of specialization. 

It is instructive to examine the 
course offerings within specific areas 
of concentration. For example, all 
four of the institutions offer a major 
in history and political science’ but 
the number of courses listed varies 
widely in the Negro and white insti- 
tutions. The University of Kentucky 
offers 37 courses in history and 32 
courses in political science for a 
total of 271 quarter hours. At the 
University of Louisville course offer- 
ings in history and political science 
number 28 and 21, respectively, carry- 
ing a combined total of 147 quarter 
hours. Considering the two Negro in- 
stitutions, the Louisville Municipal 
College lists 19 courses carrying 85 
quarter hours in the two departments; 
at Kentucky State College the de- 
partment of history and government 
offers 14 courses for a total of 56 
quarter hours,’* 

Briefly put, Negroes do not have 
access to graduate or professional 


11Combined in one department at Ken- 
tucky State College and the University of 
Louisville; listed as separate departments 
at the other two institutions, The Louisville 
Municipal College offers a major in History 
but not in Political Science. 

121f one turns from History to Phi- 
losophy, he is provided with an example of 
one of a dozen or more courses of study 
offered at one or the other of the white in- 
stitutions but not at either of the Negro in- 
stitutions. The University of Kentucky 
offers 16 courses in philosophy and the Uni- 
versity of Louisville offers 11 courses; no 
course in philosophy is listed at the Ken- 
tucky State College and only one such course 
is offered at the Louisville Municipal Col- 
lege. 
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courses at any institution within the 
state. At the University of Kentucky 
eighteen advanced degrees are avail- 
able to white students.’* Profession- 
al degrees in dentistry, medicine and 
pharmacy are available at the Univer- 
sity of Louisville. Kentucky has an 
out-of-state aid program which was 
inaugurated in 1936. The sums pro- 
vided, although increased from time 
to time, have never proved adequate 
and are not available at all to stu- 
dents who wish to take professional 
courses offered at the University of 
Louisville but not at the University 
of Kentucky.'* 


QUALITY OF CURRICULA 


It is difficult to appraise the qual- 
ity of course offerings in statistical 
terms even when appropriate data are 
available. In the present instance, on 
the basis of scanty data, a few tenta- 
tive observations may be made. Both 
Negro institutions are accredited by 
the University of Kentucky and by 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. This, of 
course, tells us little or nothing about 
the quality of the offerings of these 
institutions in comparison with the 
institutions available to whites.* For 
example, one of the criteria upon 
which accreditation is based is a min- 
imum number of volumes in the li- 


brary. For 1946, however, the actual 


13Tt should be noted, however, that ten 
of the degrees offered are in various 
branches of engineering. The listing also in- 
eludes the doctor of philosophy degree but 
does not include the certificate in social 
work or professional degrees below the 
graduate level. Such offerings are additional 
to the number given. 

14The Report of the Kentucky Commission 
on Negro Affairs, November 1, 1945, 
(Mimeographed). 


15Martin D. Jenkins: op. cit., p. 464. 
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number of volumes in the libraries of 
the four institutions we have been 
considering was distributed as fol- 
lows: the University of Kentucky, 
383,103 volumes; the University of 
Louisville, 130,692 volumes; Kentuc- 
ky State College, 16,575 volumes; 
Louisville Municipal College, 10,287 
volumes.1® There were more than 
twice as many volumes per student 
enrolled in the two white institutions 
than there were in the two Negro in- 
stitutions; the ratio was 64.4 to 28.6. 

Generally speaking, the faculty per- 
sonnel at the Negro colleges compare 
favorably with personnel of the same 
academic rank at the white institu- 
tions in terms of graduate schools at- 
tended and degrees held. But the stu- 
dents-per-instructor ratio is somewhat 
higher in Negro colleges than in 
white!” and, since there are usually 
fewer teachers in the typical depart- 
ment of the Negro school, the individ- 
ual instructor is required to teach a 
wider variety of courses within his 
field. The quality of instruction is 
adversely affected also because the in- 
structor in a ‘‘one-man’’ department 
has few contacts on the campus with 
other qualified persons in his own spe- 
cialty. 

A reasonable objection may be made 
here that our comparison of the two 
Negro colleges with the white univer- 
sities is inappropriate. The real point 
involved, however, is that the white 
high school graduate has the choice of 
attending a publicly-supported uni- 
versity or one of four teachers’ col- 


16Britannica—Book of the Year—1947, 
pp. 792-3. Data for the Louisville Municipal 
College from typewritten report of the 
Librarian. 

17As computed from figures for 1946, 
Britannica, op. cit. 


leges. The Negro student does not 
have this choice and the quality of 
the undergraduate instruction he can 
get must be evaluated in terms of the 
best rather than the worst available to 
whites. 


ENROLLMENTS 


Not much can be inferred from en- 
rollment statistics. It is probable that. 
there were less than 500 students in 
Negro colleges of the state in 1930; 
ten years later the college enrollment 
had doubled; but by 1946 the post- 
war boost had barely brought enroll- 
ments up to the 1940 level. On the 
other hand, enrollments in the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and the Univer- 
sity of Louisville went up 33 per cent 
from 1940 to 1946. The reason for 


COMPARATIVE ENROLLMENTS* 
1930-1940-1946 








1930 1940 1946 
Negro Colleges (KSC 
asd EMO, 
Tax Supported Univer- 
sities (UofL, UofKy.) 5,241 7,979 10,615 


*Data from Biennial Surveys of Educa- 
tion. 1929-30, 1939-40 and 1941-42. 1946 
figures from Britannica, op. cit. 

tCombined enrollments of Kentucky State 
College, West Kentucky Industrial College 
and Simmons University. 
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this difference is not clear. We can- 
not say whether the 1946 lag of Ne- 
gro college enrollments was due to the 
diminishing population, the lack of 
dormitory space at Kentucky State 
College or merely a slower recovery 
from the lean war years. 

In 1940, Negroes constituted 7.5 
per cent of the population but only 
four per cent of the students in the 
public and private institutions of 
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higher learning of the state.48 How- 
ever, at the same time, of the state’s 
36,000 persons, eighteen to twenty- 
four, who were attending school, 6.5 
per cent were Negroes and the differ- 
ence between the percentage of Ne- 
groes and of whites, for the 18-24 age 
group, in school in 1940, was so small 
as to be negligible.’® It is further sig- 
nificant that Negro students in Ken- 
tucky colleges in 1940 were 40 per 
cent of the 18-24 age group attending 
school, up from 18 per cent in 1930. 
These facts would seem to suggest 
that the rapid development of the two 
Negro colleges during the decade fol- 
lowing 1930 made them increasingly 
attractive to high school graduates in 
the state but that this development 
has slowed up or stopped since 1940 
so that in competition with colleges 
outside the state the state institutions 
are barely holding their own.*° 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Our brief discussion of the financial 
support of institutions of higher 
learning will be confined to the gen- 
eral expenditures (exclusive of capi- 
tal outlay) for publicly supported col- 
leges and universities. In 1940, the 
only year for which reliable data are 


18Biennial Survey of Education 1939-40 
and 1941-42. 

199.2 per cent for Negroes; 9.9 per cent 
for whites. Data from Sixteenth Census of 
the United States, Second Series, Popula- 
tion, Kentucky, 1940. Washington: 1941. 

20O0ver a period of years 47 per cent of 
the graduates of Central High School 
(Louisville) have enrolled in college. Of the 
ninety-five members of the 1947 class who 
entered college, 43 went to the Louisville 
Municipal College and eight enrolled at Ken- 
tucky State College. The percentages were: 
53.7 per cent within the state; 46.3 per cent 
outside the state. Ten of these graduates 
selected white institutions; twenty-eight 
others entered Hampton, Howard, Tuskegee, 
Fisk, Tennessee State and West Virginia 
State. 


available, the educational and general 
expenditures for publicly controlled 
institutions of higher learning 
amounted to slightly less than five 
million dollars.21 Three per cent of 
this amount was spent for the two 
Negro institutions or about two-fifths 
of what the Negro percentage of the 
population called for. On a per capi- 
ta basis, $6.01 was spent for every 
Negro between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-four in comparison with 
$14.19 spent for every white person 
in this age group. In 1930 the ap- 
proximate per capita expenditures 
for Negroes and whites were $4.00 
and $11.00, respectively. The gain 
over the ten year period was appar- 
ently fifty per cent for Negroes and 
thirty per cent for whites. According 
to a recent authority,” the expendi- 
tures for the Negro institutions 
amounted to $202,689 in 1946. The per 
capita expenditure for the 18-24 age 
group (using 1940 Census data) was 
$7.89, still below the $11.00 per capi- 
ta expenditure for whites sixteen 
years before. 

In spite of the shakiness of these 
figures, it is fairly obvious that the 
gap between the financial support re- 
ceived by Negroes and that received 
by whites, though narrowed somewhat 
over the years, still persists. It is dif- 
ficult to see how the inequality can 
be erased in the near future when one 
takes into account the capital outlays 
needed for buildings and equipment. 


SUMMARY AND PROSPECTS 


Preceding discussions have indicat- 
ed that in Kentucky, as in other states 


21Biennial Surveys of Education, 1939- 
40 and 1941-42 p, 169, 

22Florence Murray (Ed.) Negro Hand- 
book 1946-47, p. 139. 
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where segregation prevails, higher ed- 
ucation is less available to Negroes 
than to whites. No opportunities are 
open to Negroes for graduate study 
within the state and teaching is the 
only profession for which provision is 
nade even on the undergraduate lev- 
el. More than twice as many under- 
graduate areas of specialization are 
available to whites than to Negroes 
and within the typical department of 
the Negro college the student has 
available to him a smaller number of 
courses and a less specialized teaching 
staff than the student in the white 
college has. The inadequacy of li- 
brary facilities in the Negro colleges 
is Just one of the factors contributing 
to the poorer quality of education the 
Negro student can hope to get. Rela- 
tively, two or three times as much 
money per capita is spent for whites 
of eollege age than for Negroes. It is 
small wonder that nearly half the Ne- 
gro high school graduates who want a 
college education seek it outside the 
state. 

In a somewhat different sense, it 
might be said that the quality of in- 
struction in a college is dependent up- 
on the quality of the human material 
which the college gets.22 The lower 
economic level of the Negro popula- 
tion ;* the fact that Negroes, twenty- 


23See Jenkins: op. cit., pp. 472-3. 

24According to the 1940 census report, 
68.3 per cent of the Negro workers in 
comparison with 23.2 per cent of the white 
workers were employed as domestic servants 
or in other service occupations, as farm 
laborers, or as laborers, other than farm. 
Sixteenth Census of the United States, Ken- 
tucky, 1940. 


five years old and over have received 
one and a half to two years less school- 
ing than whites; the inadequately sup- 
ported elementary and high schools; 
all contribute to a situation which 
produces high school graduates who 
are ill-prepared for college work. 
Standards are inevitably affected be- 
cause the better qualified students 
have little incentive to put forth their 
best efforts. In order to equalize fa- 
cilities for higher education available 
to Negroes and whites, per capita 
costs for Negroes would soar beyond 
the capacity of the state to meet them. 

In common with 
states, Kentucky has a comparatively 
small (214,000) Negro population ; 
for all such states the burden of the 
separate school system is particularly 
onerous. There are too few Negroes 
in the state to justify separate grad- 
uate and professional schools and 
there has been a continuous pressure 
on the part of Negroes and the more 
liberal whites to gain admittance for 
Negroes to the graduate and profes- 
sional schools already in operation. A 
recent statute leaving to the discre- 
tion of trustee boards the admission 
of Negroes to hospitals as nurse train- 
ees or internes, has been hailed by 
many as a first step toward breaking 
down the barriers to graduate train- 
ing in other fields. There is a definite 
feeling that within the next few years 
Negroes will be enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and the Univer- 


sity of Louisville. 


other border 











CHAPTER X 


NEGRO HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN LOUISIANA 


J. B. CADE AND Eusie L. HEBERT 


Attempt is made in the following 
sections to show the obvious trends in 
higher and professional education in 
Louisiana with particular reference to 
Negroes for the period 1929-1930- 
1945-1946. Brief observations for im- 
provement in the situation as it re- 
lates to Negroes are also ventured. 
Special emphasis is given to public 
provisions for higher and professional 
education. 


RELATIVE Status In 1929-30 


Number of Schools 


A state supported land grant col- 
lege located at Scotlandville and 3 
private colleges! in New Orleans, of- 
fering courses leading to the bache- 
lor’s degree, constituted existing pro- 
visions for Negro higher education in 
Louisiana in September 1929. At the 
same time there were 4 state support- 
ed and 11 private institutions for 
members of the white race.” Neither 
the state supported nor any one of 
the privately supported institutions 
for Negroes offered any graduate 
work. On the professional level, 
Xavier University, a Catholic institu- 
tion for Negroes located in New Or- 
leans, made provisions for training 
pharmacists. For students of the 
white race, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity provided work on the gradtate 
level at public expense while Loyola 


lHighty-First Annual Report for the Ses- 
sion 1929-1930, Bulletin No. 186. Baton 
Rouge: State Department of Education, pp. 
157-159. Excluded was one small college in 
Baker, Louisiana. 

2Tbid., pp. 240-247. 
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and Tulane universities supplied 
graduate work on private funds, also 
2 state supported colleges and two 
privately supported colleges offered 
professional work for white students 
in 1929-1930.% 


Finance 


Of $10,772,896.014 invested in cap- 
ital resources for state supported in- 
stitutions of higher learning in 1929, 
91.2 cents of every dollar were in- 
vested in institutions for students of 
the white race. (In this same year 
the relationship of whites to the total 
population of the state was approxi- 
mately 64 to 100.) Of $26,534,357° 
for which we have accounted as in- 
vested in capital resources for pri- 
vate institutions in the state of Louisi- 
ana in 1929, 94 cents out of every dol- 
lar were invested in institutions for 
white students. 

For current expenses, 1929-1930, in 
state supported institutions $5,921,- 
260.34® were spent. Of this amount 
95.1 cents of every dollar were spent 
by institutions for students of the 
white race. The state of Louisiana 
provided only $1,636,993.64; of this 
amount $76,500.00 was appropriated 
for Negroes.? In accordance with pro- 


3Biennial Survey of Education, 1929-1930, 
Volume 2, Bulletin 1931, No. 20. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: United States Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education, p. 391 and 
p. 441. 

4Highty-First Annual Report, pp. 154- 
155. 


5Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-1930, 
Volume 2, p. 573. 

SHighty-First Annual Report, 145-148. 

TIbid., p. 143. 
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visions of the various land-grant acts 
in this same year Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, the land-grant college for 
whites received $343,186.848 from 
Federal sources while Southern Uni- 
versity, the Land-Grant college for 
Negroes received $23,389.71° from the 
same source. 


Curricular Offerings’ 


At Southern University, public in- 
stitution of higher education for Ne- 
groes, the following curricular offer- 
ings were available on the undergrad- 
uate level in 1929-1930: liberal arts 
and sciences; agriculture; teacher 
training, elementary and secondary ; 
and home economics. The 3 private 
institutions for Negroes provided the 
following curricular offerings: wn- 
dergraduate — liberal arts and sci- 
ences, and education; professional— 
pharmacy. During the same year, the 
5 public institutions for whites pro- 
vided curricular offerings as indicat- 
ed: undergraduate—animal industry, 
botany, bacteriology and pathology, 
agriculture, geology, pre-medical, his- 
tory, agricultural education, home 
economies, commerce, education, clas- 
sical languages, comparative litera- 
ture, dairying economics, English, 
speech, forestry, horticulture, mathe- 
matics, physical education, physics 
and astronomy, poultry husbandry, 
psychology, zoology and entomology, 
and Romance languages; professional 
—agricultural engineering, chemical 
engineering, civil engineering, electri- 
cal engineering, mechanical engineer- 
ing, petroleum engineering, sugar en- 
gineering, unclassified engineering, 


8Ibid., p. 143. 
Xbid., p. 143. 
10Catalogues of the various institutions. 
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journalism and law; graduate—major 
and minor credit: animal industry, 
botany, chemistry, comparative litera- 
ture, economics, German, education, 
engineering mechanics, English, 
French, geology, government, history, 
home economics, mathematics, music, 
psychology and zoology. The 11 pri- 
vate institutions for whites provided 
the following curricular offerings: 
undergraduate—liberal arts and sci- 
ences, agriculture, home economics, 
commerce, education, music and so- 
cial work; professional—law, dentis- 
try, pharmacy, chemical engineering, 
civil engineering, architecture, fine 
arts, and medicine ; gradwate—courses 
were offered by 2 private institutions 
for whites. 


Accreditation 


While approved by the department 
of education of Louisiana, not a sin- 
gle Negro institution was accredited 
by the regional accrediting agency in 
1929-1930. However, all white insti- 
tutions were approved by the depart- 
ment of education of Louisiana and 
7 were accredited by the regional ac- 
erediting agency. All of those offer- 
ing work on professional and gradu- 
ate level were accredited by the re- 
gional accrediting agency. 


Enrollment and Faculty 


In 1929-1930 there were enrolled in 
public institutions for the white pop- 
ulation 5,524 students while 299 were 
enrolled in the public institution for 
Negro students.1! There were 5,388 
white students enrolled in private in- 
stitutions and 567 Negro students in 
private institutions.!? 


\1Righty-First Annual Report, p. 151. 
127 bid., p. 157. 
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In 1929-1930, the state supplied 25 
faculty members for the Negro insti- 
tution with average salaries of $1,458 
for deans, $1,366 for professors, 
$1,303 for assistant professors and 
$1,286 for instructors.1® At the same 
time the 5 state supported institutions 
for white students employed 440 fac- 
ulty members with average salaries of 
$4,034 for deans, $3,174.75 for pro- 
fessors, $2,595 for associate professors, 
$2,449 for assistant professors and 
$1,842.60 for instructors.'* Private 
institutions for whites employed 881 
faculty members at average salaries 
commensurate with those paid to per- 
sons employed by the state institu- 
tions, while Negro private institutions 
employed 45 faculty members with re- 
ported salaries slightly above those re- 
ceived by the faculty of the state sup- 
ported institution. 

In 1929-1930 the Louisiana State 
University, land-grant college for 
white students, was governed by a 
board of supervisors; the other state 
institutions for higher learning in- 
cluding Southern University were un- 
der the control of the state board of 
education of Louisiana. Negroes par- 
ticipated on neither board. 


RELATIVE STATUS IN 1945-1946 


By 1945-1946 the picture of higher 
education in Louisiana was as follows: 
The number of state supported Negro 
institutions for higher learning had 
increased to 2; while the number of 
private institutions for Negroes re- 
mained the same. Neither state sup- 
ported institution offered graduate or 
professional work. Of the private in- 
stitutions, one offered pharmacy and 


13]bid., p. 150. 
14Tbid., p. 150. 
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graduate work in education and an. 
other offered work in nursing educa- 
tion. State supported institutions for 
whites remained the same while pri- 
vate institutions of higher education 
for whites had been reduced from 11 
to 9. Of the 5 state supported institu- 
tions for whites only one offered work 
on the graduate level and 3 offered 
work of a professional nature; of the 
9 private institutions for whites, 2 of- 
fered professional work, 1 offered 
graduate work. 


Curricular Offerings 


The state supported institutions for 
Negroes had added the following cur- 
ricular offerings since 19301*: wnder- 
graduate—animal husbandry, _busi- 
ness administration, secretarial sci- 
ence and business education teaching, 
foods and nutrition, nursery school 
education, biology, chemistry, physics, 
English, mathematics, modern foreign 
languages, psychology, social sciences, 
industrial arts, trade and industrial 
education, health and physical educa- 
tion, music, and rural education. Pri- 
vate institutions for Negroes had 
added the following curricular offer- 
ings since 1930: undergraduate—lit- 
erature and fine arts, biology, chemis- 
try, economics and business adminis- 
tration, nursery kindergarten, ele- 
mentary school and secondary school 
education, drama, English, modern 
foreign languages, mathematics and 
physics, history, religion and philoso- 
phy, sociology and anthropology, mu- 
sie, home economics, physical educa- 


15Ninety-Seventh Annual Report for the 
Session 1945-1946, Bulletin No. 618. Baton 
Rouge: State Department of Education of 
Louisiana, p. 247. Catalogues of the institu- 
tions for 1945-1946. 

16Catalogues of the various institutions 
for 1945-1946. 
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tion, industrial arts education, pre- 
medical, Greek, and Latin; profes- 
sional—uursing education; graduate 
—education, English, French, history, 
and science. (One institution only.) 

Additions to the curricular offer- 
ings of state supported institutions 
for white students since 1930 follow: 
undergraduate and graduate—library 
science; professional—social welfare, 
medicine, and aviation. Additions to 
the curricular offerings of privately 
supported institutions for white stu- 
dents since 1930 are: undergraduate 
—library science, economics, physical 
education, English, speech, journal- 
ism, history and political science, 
modern foreign languages, philoso- 
phy, physics and mathematics, and re- 
ligion; professional—medical technol- 
ogy, mechanical engineering. One of 
the private schools discontinued work 
on the graduate level leaving only 1 
private institution offering graduate 
work for white students.1* 


Enrollment and Accreditation 

The number of Negro students 
availing themselves of facilities for 
undergraduate work in the two state 
supported institutions in November, 
1945 was 1,353'§ which represents an 
increase of 352 per cent over the en- 
rollment of 1929-1930. In private in- 
stitutions for Negroes, the total en- 
rollment was 1,3811® representing an 
increase of 144 per cent. 

In state supported institutions for 
whites the enrollment in 1945-1946 
was 8,394; this represents an in- 


17Ninety-Seventh Annual Report for. the 
Session 1945-1946, Bulletin No. 618. Baton 
Rouge: State Department of Louisiana, p. 
247 


18Tbid., p. 240. 
197bid., p. 247. 
20Tbid., pp. 240 and 246. 


crease of 52 per cent. Similar figures 
for private institutions of higher 
learning for white students are total 
enrollment of 7,842?! representing an 
increase of 46 per cent. 

All of the institutions in the state 
were approved by the Louisiana state 
department of education. The state 
land-grant college for Negroes, 2 pri- 
vate institutions for Negroes, all of 
the public colleges for whites, and 4 
of the private institutions for whites 
were accredited by the regional asso- 
ciation; one state institution and 1 
private institution, both for whites, 
were accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. 


Faculty 

Faculty personnel in the 2 Negro 
state supported institutions by 1945 
had increased to 134;?? while faculty 
personnel of the state supported in- 
stitutions for whites reached the num- 
ber 950.73 Faculty personnel of pri- 
vate institutions for higher education 
of Negroes reached 109 ;** while per- 
sonnel in private institutions for 
whites was 963.75 

Average salaries for the faculty of 
Negro state supported institutions 
were approximately as indicated be- 
low: $3,000 for deans ; $2,500 for pro- 
fessors; $2,000 for associate profes- 
sors; $1,798 for assistant professors ; 
and $1,375 for instructors. For state 
supported institutions for whites, the 
salaries were approximately as hereaf- 
ter indicated: $4,200 for deans; 
$3,950 for professors; $3,400 for as- 
sociate professors ; $2,850 for assistant 


21]bid., p. 247. 

22Ninety-Seventh Annual Report, p. 240. 
23Ibid., pp. 240 and 246. 

24Aceording to the 1940 Census report, 
257 bid., p. 247. 
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professors ; and $2,300 for instructors. 

Negroes were still without any offi- 
cial and recognized means of partici- 
pating in the control of public insti- 
tutions in 1945-1946. 


Finance 


By 1945 the state had invested $41.,- 
111,896.407° in capital resources for 
institutions maintained by the state; 
of this amount 94.8 cents of every dol- 
lar were invested in institutions for 
white youths. This represents an in- 
erease of 3.6 cents per dollar in the 
amount of money invested in institu- 
tions for white persons over the 16- 
year period. 

For current expenses during the 
session 1945-1946, the amount $12,- 
912,105.5777 was spent by public in- 
stitutions of higher education in Lou- 
isiana. Of this amount, the propor- 
tion of each dollar spent for the edu- 
eation of white students had been re- 
duced from 95.le in 1929-1930 to 
93.5¢e. It is interesting to note that 
the state supplied only $7,334,032.4578 
of the money spent for current ex- 
penses in state colleges, 1945-1946— 
$465,569.40 being spent in Negro in- 
stitutions. In this year from the land 
grant funds, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity received $992,535.95°° and South- 
ern University received $43,875.07.%1 


When the period which we have un- 


267 bid., p. 245; and Report of the Auditor 
(Louisiana State University) for the Year 
Ended June 30, 1946. Baton Rouge: p. 95. 

27Ninety-Seventh Annual Report, pp. 241 
and 246. 

28] bid., p. 244. 

29Tbid., p. 244. 

30Report of the Auditor, Louisiana State 
University, p. 23. 

31Fifth Annual Financial Report for the 
Year Ended June 30, 1946. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State Department of Education, 
Division of Higher Education, p. 126. 


der consideration began, the state of 
Louisiana was providing not one dol- 
lar for either the graduate or the pro- 
fessional education of Negroes. Dur- 
ing the summers 1937, 1938, 1939 by 
an arrangement effected through the 
state department of education some 
graduate work in educational admin- 
istration and supervision was offered 
at the Negro land-grant institution. 
Thereafter and throughout the session 
1945-1946 there were no provisions at 
state expense for the education of Ne- 
groes at the graduate or the profes- 
sional level. 

During the session 1945-1946 two 
Negroes (Charles J. Hatfield and Vio- 
la Johnson) applied for admission to 
the white land-grant institution— 
Hatfield to the Law School and Miss 
Johnson to the Medical School—and 
of course were denied admission be- 
cause of race. The case of Hatfield v. 
Louisiana State University ensued. As 
a result of this case the state of Lou- 
isiana was directed to establish a law 
school at the Negro state university. 
This has been done, but the school 
was not ready to open until the fall 
of 1947—nor was any money provid- 
ed or spent before spring, 1947. In 
law, therefore, opportunity for prep- 
aration in law, is the only professional 
need for Negroes that is currently 
being met within the state at public 
expense. 

In 1946 the Louisiana Legislature 
passed Act No. 142 which provided 
that there should be appropriated ‘‘to 
the State Department of Education 
$50,000.00 out of the State General 
Fund for each year of the biennium 
for the purpose of providing educa- 
tional opportunities in schools and 
colleges outside the state of Louisiana 
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for the specialized, professional, den- 
tists, veterinarians, public health 
workers, nurses, agriculturists, home 
economists and teachers, and the like, 
requiring specialized, professional, or 
graduate education. These funds shall 
be used under rules and regulations 
recommended by the state depart- 
ment of education and approved by 
the State Board of Education. . .’’** 
This fund is administered by the di- 
rector of higher education, state de- 
partment of education. 

Funds from the out-of-state scholar- 
ship grant provide, to persons receiv- 
ing same, travel at the rate of 3¢ per 
mile from student’s home in Louisiana 
to the institution less 3¢ round trip 
from student’s home to Louisiana 
State University plus subsistence en 
route at the rate of $6 per day, cost 
of tuition and regular institution fees 
less such charges for white students at 
Louisiana State University, the aver- 
age cost of room and board in dormi- 
tory of institution selected less such 
charges at Southern University and 
other payments which can be justified 
as necessary to equalize cost to Negro 
students for education in out-of-state 
institutions with costs to white stu- 
dents taking similar courses at Louisi- 
ana State University. To secure full 
benefits a student must take a full 
course. During the session 1946-1947, 
52 students benefited by this grant. 
Grants were made in amounts rang- 
ing from $260-$1,740.57. The fields of 
study pursued by individuals holding 
these scholarship grants were: physi- 
cal education, veterinary medicine, 
law, medicine, dentistry, dramatics, 
education, home economics, pharmacy, 


og, NinstaSeventh Annual Report, pp. 23, 


social science, library science, music, 
social service, health education, horti- 
culture, science, journalism, chemis- 
try, business administration and op- 
tometry. The greatest number of per- 
sons receiving out-of-state aid at any 
one institution was 10 at Meharry 
Medical College. 


OBSERVATIONS 


Although enrollment in Negro col- 
feges (public and private combined) 
increased 192 per cent (from 866 to 
2,484) during the period 1929-1945 
as compared with an increase of only 
73 per cent (from 10,912 to 18,892) 
in white colleges (public and private 
combined) much greater increases 
need to come if registration in Negro 
institutions of higher learning is to 
approximate that in similar institu- 
tions for whites. For example in 
1945-1946, 19 per cent of the white 
population in Louisiana from 18-21 
was reported in school as compared to 
only 11.1 per cent of Negroes in the 
same age brackets.** The record fur- 
ther shows that 15 per cent of the 
whites aged 18-21 were registered in 
Louisiana colleges; the like figure for 
Negroes is only 3.6 per cent. If the 
percentage of Negroes, aged 18-21, en- 
rolled in Louisiana colleges were sud- 
denly increased (as it seems it cer- 
tainly should) facilities and person- 
nel of every nature and kind would 
need to be more than quadrupled in 
order to take care of them. One as- 
pect of the enrollment problem should 
be carefully noted: whereas 7.5 per 
cent of the Negroes, aged 18-21, are 
registered in out-of-state institutions 


33See ‘‘ Population Characteristics by Age, 
Vol. IV,’’ Sixteenth Census of U.S., 1940. 
p. 904. 
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only 4 per cent of whites in that age 
group are so registered. To reduce 
this per centage would require addi- 
tional facilities and personnel. 

It should not be assumed, and we 
are not so assuming, that merely pro- 
viding facilities and personnel will 
suffice to increase the percentage of 
attendance of Negroes in educational 
institutions in Louisiana to that of 
white persons. Economic differences 
between the races are sharp, distinct 
and broad, and constitute in our opin- 
ion the greatest barrier that would in- 
terpose itself against proportionate 
college attendance of Negroes and 
whites. The sacrifices which Negroes 
of Louisiana make to provide oppor- 
tunities for higher education to their 
own are great and constant. 

A general and liberal policy of 
scholarships to promising talent, ei- 
ther Federal or state or both, would 
increase the number and quality of 
Negro students in institutions of 
higher education. In view of the low 
economic status of Negroes, Louisiana 
might well consider the matter of es- 
tablishing ‘‘community colleges’’ in 2 
or 3 of the most strategie cities as 
a means of increasing enrollment. 
Whether these colleges should be jun- 
ior coleges, branch colleges of the 
state university or full four-year col- 
leges is a matter deserving further 
study. 

A secondary consideration of great 
importance is the improvement in see- 
ondary school programs and an in- 
erease in the availability of secondary 
facilities for Negro pupils so as to in- 
crease the supply of qualified prospec- 
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tive college students. The Annual Re- 
port of the State Department of Edu- 
cation for 1945-1946** shows a total 
of 74,565 high school pupils enrolled 
in both public and private schools of 
which only 18.9 per cent were regis- 
tered in schools for Negroes. The 
same report shows 15,557 graduates 
from state-approved and/or state-ac- 
eredited high schools; only 2,391 or 
15.3 per cent were Negro pupils. 
Since the population ratio of Negroes 
in Louisiana is approximately one to 
three (1 to 3) the normal expectation 
is that one third of both high school 
enrollment and high school graduates 
should be Negroes. There are still 11 
of the 64 parishes which make no pro- 
visions for high school education of 
Negro children at all. 

At the present there appears to be 
a wave of liberal and tolerant senti- 
ment in Louisiana as regards the 
problems of higher and professional 
education for Negroes at state expense 
—in fact, all education for Negroes. 
Sincere and genuine efforts at estab- 
lishing a law school for Negroes on a 
par with the law school for whites are 
evident; fairly generous legislation 
establishing an out-of-state scholar- 
ship fund has been passed ; the theory 
of equalization of salaries in state 
supported institutions has been ac- 
cepted; best of all there is evident a 
tendency and a disposition to permit 
Negroes to share more and more fully 
in discussing and resolving the prob- 
lems involving their own higher edu- 
cation in Louisiana. 


34Pp, 176, 205, 211, 215. 
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NEGRO HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN MARYLAND 


@GLADYCE HELENE BRADLEY 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1940 Maryland had a poulation 
of 1,821,244 according to the United 
State Census; of this number 78.9 
per cent were native-born white, 4.5 
per cent were foreign-born white, and 
16.6 per cent were Negro. The Negro 
population is distributed very un- 
equally over the state. The larger 
number of Negroes is concentrated in 
the Baltimore area, more than fifty 
per cent of the total being in Balti- 
more city. Almost seventy-five per 
cent of the Negroes in the State are 
in Baltimore City, and in Anne Arun- 
del, Baltimore, Montgomery, and 
Prince George counties. The ratio 
of whites to Negroes, however, is high- 
est in Southern Maryland and on the 
Eastern Shore. All the counties that 
have more than 30 per cent Negro 
population are in Southern Maryland 
or on the Eastern Shore. 

Legal Basis——The Statute Law of 
Maryland does not expressly forbid 
the instruction of whites and Negroes 
in the public schools. In spite of this, 
separate schools and colleges are 
maintained for whites and Negroes. 
This is not only not necessary consti- 
tionally but is restricted by the U. S. 
Constitution. Negroes are admitted to 
the law school of the University of 
Maryland. This was the outcome of 
the decision of the Maryland Court of 
Appeals in the now famous Univer- 
sity of Maryland v. Donald Murray 


case. 


1Cf. University v. Murray, 169 Md., 497; 
also the Daily Record, Baltimore, Saturday, 
Ja 10, 1936. 


Donald Gaines Murray, a citizen of 
Baltimore, Md., and a graduate of 
Amherst College with the degree of 
bachelor of arts in 1934, applied on 
January 24, 1935 for admission to the 
day school of law of the University of 
Maryland. The registrar of the Uni- 
versity denied Murray’s application 
because he was a member of the Negro 
race. Upon the appeal to the Presi- 
dent and Board of Regents of the 
University of Maryland for admis- 
sion, Murray was offered a partial 
scholarship to some institution outside 
of the state. Murray, then, applied to 
the courts of Baltimore City for a 
writ of mandamus which would com- 
pel the Board of Regents to admit him 
to the School of Law. This writ was 
granted. The decision of the lower 
court being in Murray’s favor, the 
state appealed the case to the Mary- 
land Court of Appeals, where there 
was an affirmance, the court using this 
significant language: 

The case as we find it, then, is that the 
State has undertaken the function of edu- 
cation in law, but has omitted the students 
of one race from the only adequate provi- 
sion made for it, and omitted them solely 
on the basis of their color. If those stu- 
dents are to be offered equal treatment in 
the performance of the function they must 
at present be admitted to the school pro- 
vided.? 

Control.—The final control exer- 
cised by the State of Maryland over 
its institutions of higher education is 
vested in the legislature. The control 
of the Negro institutions is delegated 


2Tbid. 
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to as many separate and distinct bod- 
jes as there are institutions. Morgan 
State College is controlled by the 
State and a board of trustees com- 
posed of white and Negro members. 
Princess Anne College, the Negro 
land-grant college, is governed by the 
Board of Regents of the University of 
Maryland ; Bowie State Teachers Col- 
lege by the State Board of Education, 
and Coppin Teachers College by the 
Board of School Commissioners of 
Baltimore City. Neither the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Board of Regents 
nor the State Board of Education has 
any Negro members.* 


INSTITUTIONS WITH PUBLIC SUPPORT 
AND CoNnTROL 


Eleven institutions are maintained 
under public control for higher and 
professional education. The four in- 
stitutions named above are for Ne- 
groes and the remaining seven are 
maintained for the other group. Fif- 
teen additional institutions for whites 
receive support from state funds but 
are not under public control. Among 
these are Washington College, Johns 
Hopkins University, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Western Maryland College, and 
Maryland Institute. 

Morgan State College —Formerly a 
private school, supported by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Morgan State 
College became a state institution on 
November 20, 1939. 
graduate liberal arts college, primar- 
ily concerned with the training of 
prospective teachers for junior and 
senior high schools, and the preparing 
of students for professional and grad- 


It is an under- 


3Gladyce H. Bradley, ‘‘ Education of Ne- 
groes in Maryland.’’ The Journal of Negro 
Education, 16: 373, Summer, 1947. 
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uate schools; it also offers courses in 
home economics, music, drama, and 
art. There are three divisions of Mor- 
gan State College, namely, the Col- 
lege, the Summer School, and the af- 
ternoon or evening classes. 

Approximately 71 per cent of the 
1946-47 enrollment was from the State 
of Maryland, 29 per cent from other 
states, Bermuda, Puerto Rico, and 
Africa, There were 442 veterans en- 
rolled. 

The library has 20,000 catalogued 
volumes, 15,779 uncatalogued, and 
circulates an average of 278 books a 
day. 

The inventory value of land, build- 
ings, and equipment is $1,337,438. 
The campus contains eighty-five acres. 
Six new buildings have been added 
during the administration of Dr. D. 
O. W. Holmes. Dr. Holmes is request- 
ing that the next state legislature pro- 
vide for a gymnasium, an auditorium, 
two men’s dormitories and one wom- 
en’s dormitory, a home economics 
building, an infirmary and 12 garages. 
At present there is no assembly build- 
ing on the campus with a seating 


capacity of 500. 


Morgan State College is accredited 
by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Its 
teacher-training program is approved 
by the Maryland State Department of 
Education, 


Princess Anne College—The land- 
grant institution, Princess Anne Col- 
lege, recently re-named, Maryland 
State College, is a degree-granting in- 
stitution with four-year curricula in 
agriculture, mechanic arts, and home 
economics. The physical plant is car- 
ried at a value of approximately 


$346,210. Princess Anne College holds 
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no accreditation above the level of 
state approval. Although it is offi- 
cially a branch of the University of 
Maryland, which is accredited by the 
Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools and on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of 
American Universities, the Univer- 
sity’s accreditation does not include 
Princess Anne College. 

Bowie State Teachers College. — 
Bowie State Teachers College is a 
teacher-training institution that spe- 
cializes in the training of Negroes for 
positions in the elementary schools. 
It is under the direct supervision of 
the State Board of Education and the 
State Department of Education, With 
the class entering in 1938 the institu- 
tion became a four-year teachers col- 
lege, granting the B.S. degree in edu- 
cation. 

Bowie State Teachers College is ac- 
credited by the Maryland State De- 


partment of Education, but not by 
the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges or by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

The enrollment in 1945-46 was 132 


students, all of whom were from the 


state of Maryland. In 1939-40 the en- 


rollment was 131. 


Coppin Teachers College——Coppin 
Teachers College is a part of the pub- 
lic school system of Baltimore City 
and is not under state control. Its 
purpose is to prepare elementary 
teachers for the Negro elementary 
schools in the City. 

The enrollment was 148 in 1939-40, 
184 in 1941-42, and then dropped to 
122 in 1945-46. 

Coppin Teachers College is accred- 
ited by the State Department of Edu- 


cation but not by the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers College or Middle 
States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


THE Out or STATE SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM 


Maryland does not provide for its 
Negro citizens opportunities for edu- 
cation within the State in dentistry, 
medicine, pharmacy, nursing, engi- 
neering, or graduate areas. Such in- 
struction is provided for whites at the 
University of Maryland. 

In an effort to increase the educa- 
tional opportunities for Negro stu- 
dents, a legislative act in 1933 pro- 
vided that the Board of Regents of 
the University of Maryland might al- 
locate some of the state appropria- 
tions for Princess Anne Academy to 
establish partial scholarships at Mor- 
gan College or at out-of-state institu- 
tions. These scholarships were to be 
awarded to ‘‘ worthy Negro students,’’ 
to take ‘‘professional courses or such 
other work as is not offered in the said 
Princess Anne Academy but which is 
offered for white students in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland... .”’ 

It was not until 1935, however, that 
funds were actually made available 
for scholarship aid. At this time a 
Commission on Higher Education for 
Negroes was appointed. This Commis- 
sion awarded scholarships totaling 
$1,175 to eight Negro graduate stu- 
dents in 1936-37. In 1937 a new Com- 
mission on Scholarships for Negroes 
was appointed, and the sum of $30,000 
for each of the fiscal years 1987 and 
1988 was appropriated. Of this sum 
$5,000 could be used for expenses and 
the remaining $25,000 for scholarships 
including the round trip railroad 
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fares for the student from his home- 
town to the city of the university 
which he attends. When Morgan 
State College became a state institu- 
tion in 1939, the administration of the 
state scholarships was transferred 
from the Commission to the Board of 
Trustees of Morgan State College. 
The fund is now administered by the 
Trustee Committee on State Scholar- 
ships. 

Altogether, during the ten-year pe- 
riod 1937-47, the state has appropri- 
ated $295,000 for state scholarships 
for Negroes. This sum, less the 
amount awarded to undergraduates, 
represents substantially the total 
amount the state has expended during 
its history for the graduate and pro- 
fessional education of Negroes. The 
average award is a very small one, 
amounting to an average of $207 in 
1945, $135 in 1944, and $230 in 1943. 
When these sums are compared with 
per capita costs at the University of 
Maryland they are fantastically mea- 
gre. 

The undergraduate curriculum con- 
stitutes from 25 to 30 per cent of the 
total number of fields in which awards 
have been made. The consistent de- 
mands for commerce and fine arts jus- 
tifies the inclusion of these areas at 
Morgan State College. During the 
regular year education and social sci- 
ence or social work attract, by far, the 
largest number of students. The num- 
ber of graduate students in fields oth- 
er than the two mentioned is alarm- 
ingly small. 


Stars SCHOLARSHIPS 


The state of Maryland supports an 


4Higher Education in Maryland, 1947. 
Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, p. 92. 


extensive system of scholarship 
awards to provide for the education 
of some of its citizens at designated 
institutions. The scholarships are 
available only to white students, with 
the exception of 29 that are awarded 
to Princess Anne College. Although 
these 29 are supposed to pay the full 
tuition charged, in 1945-46 the 
amount granted was only $38 per 
scholarship holder.’ More than 500 
scholarships were awarded to white 
students. These scholarship awards 
in no way affect the budget for the in- 
stitution. At Morgan State College no 
scholarship awards are available. In 
lieu of these grants the State Legisla- 
ture permits the remission of student 
fees to the extent of $35,000 for 1947- 
48, and 1948-49. It must be pointed 
out that this sum is included in the 
general budget. The same is not true 
in any other institution. 

A study of Higher Education in 
Maryland by the American Council 
on Education presents some signifi- 
cant data regarding the quality of 
higher education in Maryland. Seven 
factors are considered here in Tables 
I-VIII. Table I shows the preparation 
of faculty members of publicly sup- 
ported institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Maryland for the Autumn, 
1946. 

According to the Maryland Com- 
mission on Higher Education 


Morgan State College has a faculty which 
rates high in scholarly qualifications; on 
each of the four measures shown in Table I 
it is above average for mid-western accred- 
ited institutions. On the percentage of fac- 
ulty who have had major graduate prepara- 
tion in the subjects they are teaching, Mor- 
gan State College rates higher than any of 


5Tbid., p. 161. 
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TABLE I* 


PREPARATION OF FACULTY MEMBERS OF PUBLICLY SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN MARYLAND, AUTUMN, 1946 














of 


Percentage Percentage 
Not Holding Having Major 
the Doctor’s Average Preparation 
Percentage DegreeWho Number of at Graduate 
Holding the Hold the Months of Level in Field 
Doctor’s Master’s Graduate in Which 
Institution Degree Degree Study They Teach 
University of Maryland -........ 51.13 74.77 29.75 84.77 
Morgan State College —................... 32.08 83.33 21.83 91.36 
Princess Anne College -........ -..... rae 71.43 10.57 57.14 
Towson State Teachers College — 27.27 87.50 24.56 83.78 
Salisbury State Teachers College. 41.67 85.71 22.00 69.20 
Frostburg State Teachers College 40.00 100.00 23.40 61.54 
Bowie State Teachers College -.... - Withee 77.77 18.67 70.00 
St. Mary’s Female Seminary .-....... eee 44.44 14.33 60.00 
Coppin Teachers College —........... 16.67 100.00 17.67 85.71 
Johns Hopkins University -.....__.. 95.07 57.14 37.97 94.95 
Be. ene Conewe 25.00 50.00 , ae ee 
Washington College —_-.............. s 48.15 57.14 27.85 77.78 
Western Maryland College __........ 51.16 85.71 33.49 86.27 





*Ibid., p. 169. 


the state-supported institutions with the ex- 
ception of Johns Hopkins University.® 


The faculty at Bowie State Teach- 
ers College does not have the amount 
of preparation found in the three 
teachers colleges for white students. 
Likewise the faculty of Coppin Teach. 
ers College lacks the scholarly qualifi- 
cations found in the teaching staffs of 
the three state teachers colleges for 
white students. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that every instructor at Coppin 
Teachers College has at least the mas- 
ter’s degree. 

By all the measures found in Table 
I, Princess Anne College is shown to 
have a faculty with very limited schol- 
arly preparation. Not one instructor 
has the highest academic degree and 
more than one-fourth do not have 
even the master’s degree. None of the 
state-supported institutions ranks low- 
er than Princess Anne College, the 
Negro land-grant college, on average 





®Ibid., p. 170. 


number of months of graduate study 
or on percentage of the faculty who 
have had a major concentration of 
graduate study in the field in which 
they are teaching. 

Another measure of the quality of 
the faculty of an institution is that of 
scholarly activities of the faculties, 
shown in Table II. 

It can be seen from Table II that 
both Morgan State College and Cop- 
pin Teachers College have had a large 
number of scholarly articles published 
by their faculties. There have been few 
books published by faculty members of 
any of the Maryland institutions for 
Negroes. Morgan State College ranks 
third among the institutions included 
in Table II with respect to average 
number of participations on national 
programs of learned societies. Ac- 
cording to the Maryland Commission 
on Higher Education, ‘‘this is a dis- 
tinct tribute to the Morgan College 
faculty. It is considerably more diffi- 
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TABLE II° 







SCHOLARLY ACTIVITIES OF Faculry MEMBERS OF PUBLICLY SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS OF 
HicHER EDUCATION IN MARYLAND, AUTUMN, 1946 











Average Number of 
Publications Dur- Connections with Learned Societies of 


ing Past Four 


National Scope 

















Institutions Years 
Average 
Average Number of Average Num- 
Number Meetings ber of Program 
Books Articles of Member- Attended Participations 
ships During Past During Past 
Five Years Five Years 
University of Maryland __. .364 2.870 959 635 264 
Morgan State College _.... .172 1.707 1.693 .793 .242 
Princess Anne College _.._ «MT. 429 .857 .714 Bon 
Towson State Teachers Col- 
SSS pe 571 891 2.330 .676 162 
Salisbury State Teachers 
Eas Boe 072 .357 2.290 .928 .072 
Frostburg State Teachers 
College -769 1.538 2.692 2.538 -154 
Bowie State Teachers College _... .200 1.600 .300 -100 
St. Mary’s Female Seminary .300 .300 1.400 .300 Tae 
Coppin Teachers College —.. -... 2.430 3.280 571 kt 
Johns Hopkins University... .723 6.750 3.670 1.830 935 
St. John’s College ___...._. .094 .969 812 .219 .031 
Washington College _..._... .143 1.680 1.710 .750 .036 
Western Maryland College... .154 .923 1.923 1.269 115 
*Ibid., p. 173. 


cult for a Negro scholar to obtain such 
an opportunity than for a white schol- 
ar of equal eminence.’’” 

A faculty can function most effi- 
ciently only when the teaching loads 
assigned to individual instructors are 
reasonable. Two measures of teaching 
load are available: (1) the ratio of 
the number of students to the number 
of faculty members; (2) the average 
clock-hours of teaching. per week by 
faculty members. 

According to Table III all of the 
Negro institutions approach the gen- 
erally considered optimum teacher- 
pupil ratio of 20 to 1. However, this 
is not the case. In calculating the 
ratio of students to facuity members, 
the numbers of each were reduced to 
full-time equivalents. Many teachers 


TIbid., p. 175. 


at Morgan State College, at the time 
of the study cited, were teaching 
classes of 50 and above. This was, 
doubtless, a result of the increased en- 
rollment. The low student-faculty ra- 
tio at Princess Anne and Bowie was 
basically due to small enrollment. The 
average teaching hours per week at 
Morgan State College were consider- 
ably higher than should be in this 
type of institution. 

Table IV shows the salary data re- 
ported by the faculty members of the 
publicly supported institutions of 
Maryland. The tabulations exclude 
faculty members who give only part 
time to the institution, and also ad- 
ministrative officers who do not de- 
vote the major part of their time to 
instructional duties. The amounts in- 
clude any compensation that is given 
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in the form of board and room and 
similar prerequisites. It will be noted 
that the salaries at Morgan State Col- 
lege and Princess Anne College are ex- 
tremely low. The median salaries of 
these institutions are less than the be- 
ginning salaries of many elementary 
and secondary teachers. This is an- 
other instance in which the state of 
Maryland is failing in its responsibil- 
ity to provide equal educational op- 
portunities for Negroes. 

The total enrollments in publicly- 
controlled instiutions increased from 
1930-31 until a peak was reached in 
1940-41. Like most of the institutions 
in this country, the college enroll- 
ments declined sharply during the 
war. At the Negro institutions the de- 
crease ranged from 40 to 30 per cent. 


TABLE III‘ 


TracHine LOADS or FacutTy MEMBERS OF 
PUBLICLY-SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS OF 
HiGHER EDUCATION IN MARYLAND, 
AUTUMN, 1946 





Average 
Number Number 
of of Clock- 
Students Hours 
Per of 
Faculty Teaching 
Member Per Week 





Institutions 


University of Maryland 33.33 14.91 
Morgan State College ... 19.0 16.41 





Princess Anne College _. 11.1 15.73 
Towson State Teachers 

UR 2. 15.3 16.34 
Salisbury State Teachers 

College _..... 13.0 18.46 
Frostburg State Teachers 

COyuege. 19.1 18.00 
Bowie State Teachers Col- 

| ee Se ee eee 16.4 14.86 
St. Mary’s Female Semi- 

| LEASE Te © neve ae 8.9 18.30 


Coppin Teachers College 21.5 13.40 
Johns Hopkins University 18.4 13.26 


St. John’s College _....... 8.7 13.57 
Washington College _.... 14.2 17.35 
Western a Col- 

ae 16.6 17.98 





‘Ibid., p. 177. 


TABLE Iv? 
INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES IN THE PUBLICLY 
Supportep INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN MARYLAND, 
AUTUMN, 1946 











Institutions Median Maximum 
University of Maryland $3,000 $7,050 
Morgan State College... 2,250 3,350 


Princess Anne College... 2,050 2,750 
Towson State Teachers 


CRN settee 3,150 4,250 
Salisbury State Teachers 

Cr Speen tess Seen 3,100 3,850 
Frostburg State Teach- 

ers College -..............--. 3,350 3,800 
Bowie State Teachers 

Lf aera eee 3,150 3,600 
St. Mary’s Female Sem- 

lo) eee eters. = 2,100 2,350 


Coppin Teachers College 2,550 3,350 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 





sity 4,000 7,800 
St. John’s College —.... 2,600 4,500 
Washington College _.. 2,838 3,750 
Western Maryland Col- 

| Soe 3. 5 ees 2,800 4,250 





“Tbid., p. 186. 


There has been an increase in the 
enrollment of both Negro and white 
colleges. In 1930, 16.98 per cent of 
the total enrollment was Negro and 
the remaining 83.02 per cent was 
white ; in 1946 15.02 per cent was Ne- 
gro and 84.98 per cent was white. 

Table V shows the educational ex- 
penditures on enrollment for 1945-46. 
Omitted from the totals are the 
amounts for extension services and 
for separately organized research. 
The College Park Division of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland spends more than 
twice as much per student as Morgan 
State College. The University of 
Maryland has certain graduate and 
professional programs that are not 
available and require additional ex- 
penditures. Too little finance is pro- 
vided for Morgan State College to op- 
erate as a liberal arts college. Al- 
though Princess Anne College spends 
more money per student than the Uni- 








TABLE V* 


ToTaL EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES AND 
ENROLLMENTS IN CERTAIN MARYLAND 


CoLuecrs, 1945-46* 











Total 
En- Eduea- 
roll- tional Ex- 

Institution ment penditures 
Bowie State Teachers 

College eee $96,558 
Frostburg State Teach- 

ere College’... BP: ~ “pleco 
Salicbury State Teachers 

College eae staliieceaie 163 107,302 
Towson State Teachers 

ERA Si eee ee 264 192,212 
Morgan State College... 1,016 200,318 
St. Mary’s Female Sem- 

ETS AIRE 89 36,554 
University of Marylandt 3,129 1,357,302 
Princess Anne College. 115 60,544 
St. John’s College —...... 140 152,155 
Washington College 343 96,167 
Western Maryland Col- 

Se Oo 583 235,495 





*Expenditures for Extension Services and 
Separately Organized Research are Excluded 
from this Tabulation. 

tCollege Park Units Only. 

*Ibid., p. 144. 


versity of Maryland the survey staff 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion was of the opinion that it would 
need to spend three or four times as 
much as it does to have anything like 
a comparable program for its small 
enrollment. 


It should be noted that the total 
income for educational and general 
purposes per full-time student varies 
widely among the various institutions. 
At Morgan State College the amount 
is only $304.41, while at Bowie State 
Teachers College it is $832.34, and at 
St. John’s College it is $1,439.27. 


During the past decade the budget 
for Morgan State College has been 
substantially increased. According to 
President Holmes’ report for 1946-47 
the budget for 1947-48, which exceeds 
$800,000 makes it possible for the first 
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time to carry forward the program of 
the college with some degree of satis- 
faction. During the period 1936-37 to 
1946-47 the enrollment has increased 
from 302 students to 1,278, a 400 per 
cent increase. Ten years ago Morgan 
spent $299 to educate each student; 
today’s cost is $535; the maximum 
teacher’s salary has increased from 
$2,400 to $4,400. 

At present the state of Maryland is 
not adequately meeting the needs of 
its Negro citizens for higher educa- 
tion. In 1945-46 only 5.56 per cent 
of the total number of Negro county 
high school graduates (excluding Bal- 
timore City) entered state teachers 
colleges the September following 
graduation,® and only 65 Negro high 
school graduates in Maryland counties 
(excluding Baltimore City) went out 
of the State to enter other colleges as 
freshmen in 1945. Hundreds of pros- 
pective students were denied the op- 
portunity to continue their education 
because the already over-crowded in- 
stitutions could not accept them. In 
addition, the facilities provided are 
by no means ample for those enrolled. 


The curriculum offerings of the Ne- 
gro institutions of higher education in 
Maryland are too limited to meet the 
needs of their students. A curriculum 
study, now in process at Morgan Col- 
lege under the direction of Dr. Wes- 
ley J. Lyda, points out that 10 per 
cent of the women enrolled at Mor- 
gan in 1945 and 12.5 per cent of those 
enrolled in 1946 desired courses in 
library science, dramatics, stenogra- 
phy, business administration, nursing, 


8Seventy-ninth Annual Report of the State 
Board of Education of Maryland, 1945, p. 
47. ' 
®Higher Education in Maryland, Op. Cit., 
p. 30. 
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art, and designing, which were not of- 
fered. Similarly, 18.3 per cent of the 
men enrolled in 1945 and 14.9 per 
cent of those enrolled in 1946 planned 
to pursue courses in administration, 
medicine, engineering, architecture, 
journalism, and law, which were not 
available to them. In 1945, 12.8 per 
cent of the freshmen and in 1946 13.9 
per cent of that group were denied 
the opportunity to pursue courses of 
their choice at Morgan State College. 
Similar data are not available for the 
other Negro institutions but we may 
rightly assume that since these courses 
are not listed in their current catalogs 


comparable curriculum limitations ex- 
ist. 

Under existing circumstances high- 
er education of Negroes in Maryland 
lags far behind that desired in a de- 
mocracy and recommended by the 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education. Furthermore, the econom- 
ic position of the state is insufficient 
to support a single educational sys- 
tem which would compare favorably 
with the same standards. It suffers 
terribly when it attempts to maintain 
two. The only sensible and sound pol- 
icy would be a single system of higher 
education for all. 





CHAPTER XII 


NEGRO HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN MISSISSIPPI 


FLORENCE O. ALEXANDER and Mary G. WHITESIDE 


INTRODUCTION 


Mississippi has more higher educa- 
tional institutions in proportion to 
population, and requires a greater ef- 
fort in relation to its ability to pay 
for education, than do other Southern 
states. Thirty-four higher institu- 
tions, including junior and senior col- 
leges, are located in Mississippi. Of 
the 26 white institutions, 9 are senior 
colleges, 5 of which are state-support- 
ed, and 17 are junior colleges, of 
which 12 participate in state appro- 
priations. At the present time, the 
following institutions are under the 


Institute and College) established in 
1884; Mississippi Southern College 
(formerly Mississippi State Teachers 
College) established in 1910;! Missis. 
sippi Delta State Teachers College, es- 
tablished in 1924; Aleorn Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College (the 
land-grant college for Negroes) estab- 
lished in 1878; and Jackson College 
for Negro Teachers, established in 
1877, acquired by the state in 1940. 
Slightly less than one-half of the 
2,180,705 people in Mississippi are 
Negroes. They are served by ten small 
colleges, five four-year colleges, and 


TABLE I 
NuMBER OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 








1929-1930* 
White Negro Total 


1946-1947" 
White Negro Total 





A. Higher Education—General 
1. Number of Higher Institu- 
tions of Learning: 








a. Public 5 1 6 5 2 7 
SS a " 4 3 7 4 3 7 
2. Number of Junior Colleges: 
a. Public 0 0 0 12 0 12 
b. Private —............. 4 5 9 4 5 9 
B. Number of Institutions | giving 
work on Graduate Level sa 
He} <. eine einer ehe 2 0 2 2 0 2 





*“W. F. Bond, Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent of Education— 


1929-30 and 1930-31. pp. 5, 6. 
oJ. M. 


Tubb, Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent of Education— 


1945-46 and 1946-47, pp. 7. 8. 


Norp: The institutions listed are those recognized by the State Department of Education. 


Board of Trustees of the Institutions 
of Higher Education: 

The University of the State of Mis- 
sissippi, established in 1848; Missis- 
sippi State College (the land-grant 
college for white students, formerly 
Mississippi A. & M. College) estab- 
lished in 1878; Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women (formerly Industrial 


five two-year colleges. Of these ten, 
only two, Alcorn College and Jackson 
College, are publicly supported. Both 
of these are four-year, degree-grant- 
ing institutions. There are three pri- 
vate four-year colleges granting de- 
grees. They are Mississippi Industrial 


1Joseph E. Gibson, Mississippi Study of 
Higher Education, 1945, p. 31. 
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TABLE II. 
CoLLEGE ENROLLMENT IN WHITE AND NeEGRo Tax-SuPPpoRTED HIGHER INSTITUTIONS IN 
MISSISSIPPI 
1929-30* 1944-45** 1946-47 
Senior Colleges* 
Witte... 2880 White . 2,411 Water... 9,623 
ee Negron. 405 Negrow. 2... 689 
0" | GBS ee 3,179 TRRGR .ancccscctcencn Titel: 5 IIS 


Junior Colleges” 
White - 5,700 
Negro (No ‘Junior 
Colleges Pubtic) 
Toes: —...... . 16,012 





*Data supplied by questionnaire. 
**Joseph C. Gibson, op. cit., p. 389. 


9G. J. Cain. Statistical Data on School Session, 1946-47, p. 3. 


>Ibid., 


College, Rust College and Tougaloo factors conditioning higher education 
College. The first two are located in in the state. 


Marshall County, while Tougaloo is, 
located in Hinds County.? 


Factors ConDITIONING HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN MississipPi* 


Before a clear picture of education 
in Mississippi can be appreciated it 
is necessary for us to understand the 4. 


21bid., p. 317. 


The financial ability of Missis- 
sippi to support a program of 
public education. 

The influence of partisan politics. 
The need for coordination within 
the state’s program of higher 
education. 

The need for voluntary coordina- 
tion of the state’s program of 
higher education with that of the 











3Ibid., p. 49. 
TABLE III 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS IN STATE SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING IN 
MISSISSIPPI 
Institution Enrollment Finance 
I. Mississippi State College -............ 404 


Total Current Income : 
Total Current Expenditures -. ee 
II. University of Mississippi 
Total Current Income 
"Pbk | Fe wmeee TARR asics 
III. Mississippi State College for Women _. 
Total Current Income -......... cian 

Totel : Bxpenditares:: .—___... _..... 
VI. Mississippi Southern College -..................-. 
Total Current Income -__._........... eee anes LS 
Total Current Expenditures -...............-...... 
V. Delta State Teachers College —................ 
Total Current Income __.._.... ose ae 
Total Current Expenditures far er 
VI. Jackson College for Negro Teachers _... 
Total Cotrent: Income... 
Total Current Expenditures —_........._.. 
VII.Aleorn College (Land Grant) —......-.---- 
Total: Cosrené: [ieee ns 
Total Current Expenditures —.........___.. 














$3 408,244.50 
3,250,511.20 


713 

777,961.25 

836,411.98 
872 

504,485.86 

517,465.94 
200 

255,667.30 

251,505.81 
160 

215,601.60 

202,937.87 
235 

135,982.61 

118,419.48 
173 

259,461.89 

255,965.30 





*Joseph C. Gibson, op. cit. (Financial Report for the year ended —Je 30. 1945.) 
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Directors of departments receive $300 in addition to the basic salary determined by their training and experience. 














junior colleges and private col- Blownce | | 
leges. s|88288 | | 
. ‘ , ag| gedaan 
5. Public understanding of the Bal) # 
. 3 a2ooco 
state’s program of higher educa- SE|RSSas 
tion. #4 -helebalal 
6. The influence of tradition on edu- “6 SBase | 
cation. i shattered 
7. The lack of unified state program Falsesss ! 
of teacher education and certifi- 8S | oicionrtot 
cation. 34/2 
' ; ‘ &e|Sssaas 
8. The lack of articulation of higher o 9] SAAS 
mae ° ae ANA e 
education with secondary educa- 2B Se bee 
ti Si 2e/SaAsss 
10n. i a OO) oo 
. << 
9. The influence of a dual system of a ee 
education. 
: A ee/Sesssill « 
10. The quality of educational lead- Bi ss/eoate 3 
. = 2 nN i>] bs 
ership. mea |eune® ne 
: .i2-leenecit| & 
11. Faculty conceptions of the fune- SHMEISGRae |] S 
tions of higher education. Z|) 2° |euern 3 
: 6 ||.3 oa 
12. The influence of employment op- ELS SSass ‘ 
portunities. E Zn | gevcicnel 2aee 
13. Organization and administration a a\eeessii| s ase 
of institutions. | Bl ettitetes 3a 
: me m2 s _—" Tr § 
14. The influence of the war. 4 Sea lemme 411 wil 
’ H 2 a Bi/omesces | i & i i 
Certain of these factors may be con- @lle$ | ctosetaror 
: I = a a 
sidered as far more basic than others; All a aleeeeei! oe 
3 o : 
and there are some overlappings and =| w/SARaan' (| Bi} 
° = oF on oD OD as 
interrelations. “4 ied al sbi 
‘‘The financial ability of the state E Bs 2a: 
a ° : 
is one of the most fundamental con- a||"s\ssessss ses: 
dition’ = mile B|mAoemnee) 2Eo9 
itioning factors of education of all S| Seige Neteirt| Ae soe 
levels. That Mississippi has been re- 3 oa $2 288 
° . . ye H H H ‘ H ba a 
latively poor in its ability to support < biti la [|"e sae 
a , ; < Bott toed j 
education for a long period of time is n ii? 8 |g. “ae 
, fig i 1S 1/28 
sufficiently well known. The fact that fig.is oe | g 
io. ae) 6h es i 'o Roh Bok 
Misissippi, like other Southern states, fe ‘Se bo ° ag 525 
. . f 2 = & i 
does maintain two systems of educa- B 8 w 83 b i | 822.8 
. . . SCE gan 7°? Mee S2 
tion is an important conditioning fac- a8 o & in ce PER 
tor.’’ So Rd8S || 32 s38 
Th ;' Agsssseolen7"" 
e financial statements in state wROH SP S/35 
. " * 5 ° = A 
supported institutions of higher learn- PAS 28 2 af 
ing reflect in some measure the finan- r Bgnag ao BS 
° Poe o1O.5 . an a 
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give the total income for each institu- 3 pARAASS ze 
tion. It would be desirable to analyze Aldicicdvidcr 
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TABLE IV 
SALARIES IN PRIVATE NEGRO COLLEGES IN MISSISSIPPI 
Private Colleges 1929 1944-45 1946-47 
Tougaloo College — 4-year —-.._.. sae $1,300 $2,000 $1,950-3,000 
Southern Christian Institute (Junior) — 737 7 
Piney Woods (Junior) - 900 phe 
Prentiss Institute (Junior) -—..-_.-_ gh. gabe =" 1,100 1,100 
Okolona Junior College itis cm. 1,250 





Nove: This table is not complete hut does show the salary range in Tougaloo College which has an 
A rating from the Southern Association, and the trends in our private junior colleges. 


No data available for white colleges. 


these incomes and expenditures fur- 
ther if space would permit. 

The college enrollment for 1929 and 
1930 shows 210 Negro students. The 
table shows only one Negro tax sup- 
ported college at that time. The en- 
rollment for 1944 and 1945 was influ- 
enced by the war, and 1946 and 1947 
shows a definite increase. The high 
school population has a definite effect 
on college enrollment. See table. 


ScHooL Census IN HigH SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT* ** 








School Census 1945-46 1946-47 











1 SEE as ae Oe 377,598 Same 
ye Ree ae = 477,157 Same 
Number of High Schools 

ND se 521* 518** 
pS Re eee 108* Yl 
Total High Schools _.. 629 590* 
School Enrollment 

(Se ah ail ene ITS 56,686 60,391 

j, | SE reeeeee nes os 14,490 16,449 
0 (a 71,176 76,840 
Enrollment in Grade 12 

oe (ee EO 
De icc ee le D 1,916 2,140 
2.) eS TE ae ee 11,976 13,329 





Nore: There are 518 four year high schools 
for white accredited or approved by the state 
for the year 1946-47. Eighty-six of this number 
are accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Of the 72 four 
year Negro high schools approved or accredited 
by the state, 8 are accredited by the Southern 
Association. 

*** Pducational Directory of Mississippi Schools, 
1946-47, State Dept. of Education, Jackson, Miss- 
issippi. 

**Schools Approved or Accredited by the State 
Dept. of Education. 

*Includer 1-4 year high schools approved or 
accredited by the state. | 


Scorpe or CURRICULA 


A study of the catalogs of the in- 
stitutions of the state will reveal the 
present status of course offerings and 
degrees granted. 

Mississippi State College is or- 
ganized for resident teaching, agri- 
cultural research and agricultural 
extension. Resident teaching is or- 
ganized on a standard four-year un- 
dergraduate program in agriculture, 
engineering, science, business and in- 
dustry and education. Completion of 
prescribed curriculum in each of these 
five undergraduate schools entitles the 
student to the bachelor of science de- 
gree. 

The School of Agriculture com- 
prises nine major departments as fol- 
lows: general agriculture, agricul- 
tural economics, agricultural engi- 
neering, agronomy, animal husbandry, 
horticulure, and poultry husbandry. 

A two-year course in agriculture is 
provided for veterans who do not plan 
to graduate and desire to do only 
practical agriculture that they may 
become farm operators or farm man- 
agers. 

The School of Business and Indus- 
try consists of departments of ac- 
counting, business administration, 
economies, government, history, insti- 
tutional and industrial management 
and sociology. 
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TABLE V 


TRAINING OF THE FACULTIES OF THE SEVEN MISSISSIPPI INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
LEARNING** 


Per Cent Major Graduate 

Per Cent Per Cent Holding No Average Study in Teach- 

ae Holding Doc- Holding Mas- Graduate De- Months Grad- ing Field Per 
Institution tor’s Degree ter’s Degree* Degree uate Study Cent 


University of Mississippi 57.3 90.6 4.0 31.5 94.5 
Mississippi State College 38.0 93.5 4.0 28.4 91.6 
Mississippi Southern Col- 

lege for Women _.... seas 25.4 90.9 6.7 . 94.8 
Delta State Teachers Col- 

lege 22.2 95.2 3.7 2.6 90.9 
Mississippi Southern Col- 

lege 17.2 75.0 20.7 F 90.0 
Jackson College 0.0 52.9 47.1 4 64.0 
Aleorn College*** _.__ 0.0 54.5 45.5 ; 82.0 




















*Excluding those holding doctor's degrees. 


**Mississippi Study of Higher Education. 1945, p. 222. 
***For years 1946-48 Alcorn College has one Ph.D. degree. 


Majors are offered in: accounting, 
general industrial and public; avia- 
tion operation and management, con- 
struction option, production option; 
institutional management, marketing, 
advertising and salesmanship option, 
retailing option, public administra- 
tion, secretarial science, special pro- 
grams, business combined with law, a 
five year business course for college 
graduates and five year course in busi- 
ness administration and engineering. 

The School of Education offers the 
master of science degree in education. 
It is divided into five departments as 
follows: The department of adult edu- 
cation and extension teaching service, 
the department of agricultural educa- 
tion, the department of general edu- 
cation, the department of industrial 
education and the department of 
physical education and coaching. 

Preparation is offered for teaching 
in vocational agriculture, mathemat- 
ics, English, physical education, natu- 
ral science, social studies, commercial 
and distributive education and indus- 
trial education. 

An organized program of graduate 
work for students in education is of- 
fered. Courses in adult education, 


agricultural education, school admin- 
istration and supervision, curriculum 
planning, physical education, educa- 
tional psychology, commercial and 
distributive education and industrial 
education are given special attention. 

The School of Engineering com. 
prises the departments of: aeronauti- 
cal engineering, civil engineering, 
drawing, electrical engineering, 
mathematics, and mechanical engi- 
neering. The degree of bachelor of 
science is conferred on graduates in 
this area of work, 

The School of Science includes the 
departments of bacteriology, botany, 
chemistry, English, geology, geog- 
raphy, modern languages, physics, 
zoology, and entomology. Students 
may plan four-year courses of study 
specializing in any science or in com- 
binations of them, in addition to so- 
cial studies and pre-medical, pre-clini- 
eal and pre-dental preparation. 

Only the degree of master of sci- 
ence is offered. This degree is offered 
primarily in the following depart- 
ments: agricultural economics, agri- 
cultural education, agronomy, (both 
crops and soil), animal husbandry, 
bacteriology, botany, educational ad- 
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ministration, history, government, 
horticulture, sociology, trade and in- 
dustrial education, zoology and ento- 
mology. Under certain conditions at 
present, the degree will be offered in 
accountancy, business administration, 
chemistry, dairy husbandry, econom- 
ics, geology and mathematnes. Minor 
graduate work is available in English 
literature. Graduate work in home 
economics is available in short courses 
during summer. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps provides systematic military 
training for Infantry, Coast Artillery 
and Air Corps. 

The University of Mississippi com- 
prehends the following divisions in 
the order of their separate establish- 
ments: College of Liberal Arts 1884; 
School of Law 1854; School of Engi- 
neering 1900; School of Education 
1903 ; School of Medicine 1903 ; School 
of Pharmacy 1918; School of Com- 
merce and Business Administration 
and Graduate School 1927. 

The extension department was or- 
ganized in 1926. The departments of 
music, home economics, military sci- 
ence and tactics, naval science and 
tactics, aviation and tactics, bureau of 
research and public administration 
are recently established departments 
of the University. 

The following courses are available 
by correspondence: accounting, as- 
tronomy, biology, chemistry, the 
classics, commercial law, economics, 
education, English, French, geology, 
history, home economics, mathematics, 
physics, political science, psychology, 
secretarial training, sociology, and 
Spanish. 

The following degrees are offered 
by the University of Mississippi: mas- 


ter of arts, master of science, and mas- 
ter of business administration (in 
graduate school), civil engineering 
(in School of Engineering), bachelor 
of science in civil engineering, chemi- 
eal engineering, chemistry, engineer- 
ing administration, geological engi- 
neering, pharmacy, physical educa- 
tion. The bachelor of arts degree is 
offered in music education, bachelor 
of business administration and secre- 
tarial science, bachelor of law (in 
School of Law), and medical certifi- 
cate for two-year medical course in 
the School of Medicine. 

Delta State Teachers College has 
two major functions. The first and 
original function is the preparation 
of elementary and high school teach- 
ers; and second, the liberal and spe- 
cialized education of those who do not 
wish to prepare for the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Degrees offered at Delta State are: 
bachelor of science in education, 
bachelor of music, bachelor of arts 
degree, and bachelor of science to 
those who do not desire to teach. 

The college offers courses in the fol- 
lowing departments: art, business 
education (secretarial science) psy- 
chology; health, physical education 
and recreation, language and litera- 
ture (English, French, German, Latin, 
Spanish) ; mathematics, music, science 
(biology, chemistry, physics, social 
science), economics, geography, his- 
tory, political science and sociology 
and vocational home economics. 

Mississippi State College for Wom- 
en at Columbus, Mississippi was the 
first state supported institution of 
higher learning exclusively for wom- 
en, founded in the United States. 

Mississippi State College for Wom- 
en provides on an under-graduate 
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basis opportunities for the liberal or 
general education of all its students 
and offers facilities for vocational 
education in eight specific occupations. 

Mississippi State College for Wom- 
en offers the bachelor of science de- 
gree in home economics, secretarial 
science, elementary education, physi- 
eal education ; the bachelor of science 
degree with major in library science; 
bachelor of arts degree with major in 
art; and bachelor of music in organ, 
piano, violin or voice, and school 
music. 


Alcorn College—Alcorn, 
Mississippi 


In 1891 Oakland College was pur- 
chased by the State from the Preby- 
terian Synod of Mississippi and dedi- 
eated to the higher learning of Ne- 
groes. Alcorn A. & M. College has B 
rating and the high school has A 


rating with the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The work of the college is divided 
into five divisions: Division of Agri- 
culture; Division of Arts and Sci- 
ences; Division of Home Economics; 


Division of Mechanical Arts, and 
Division of Teacher Education. 

Aleorn College confers two under- 
graduate degrees, the bachelor of arts 
and bachelor of science. The degree 
of bachelor of arts is conferred upon 
students graduating from the institu- 
tion who have majored in group I or 
IV; and the degree of Bachelor of 
Science from groups II or III below: 

Group I—language, literature and 
art, English, French, German and 
music. 

Group IIl—mathematies and natu- 
ral science; chemistry, biology and 
physics, business administration and 


education. 
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Group III—vocational subjects: 
agriculture, home economics, mechan- 
ic arts. 

Group IV—philosophy and social 
science, history, economics, and psy- 
chology. 

Terminal courses for veterans are 
offered in automobile mechanics, 
radio, electricity, plumbing, photog- 
raphy, woodwork, beauty culture and 
farming. A diploma is given students 
upon completing one of these courses. 


Jackson College—Jackson, 
Mississippi 

Jackson College was founded in 
1877 and was operated as a private 
church school for 63 years by the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. The college became a state 
teachers’ college by act of the regular 
session of the 1940 Legislature. 

Jackson College for Negro Teachers 
is an integral part of the system of 
higher education maintained by the 
state of Mississippi. Its main pur- 
pose is to train teachers for the ele- 
mentary community schools of the 
state. In 1947 students began major- 
ing in (1) science and mathematics 
(2) language arts (3) social science 
(4) public school music and (5) home 
economies. The curriculum of Jackson 
College is a functional program of 
teacher education. Sufficient work is 
given in each of the above subject 
matter fields to produce a good com- 
munity school teacher. 

At the present time, the college con- 
fers one undergraduate degree, bache- 
lor of science degree in education. 
Jackson College has class B rating 
with the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

Mississippi College operated by 
Mississippi Baptists, aims to offer the 
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opportunity for well-rounded higher 
education to a limited group of young 
people in a definitely Christian envi- 
ronment. Mississippi College is a 
church-related liberal arts college. 
The bachelor of arts degree will be 
given to all students who meet re- 
quirements. The departments of in- 
struction in the college are: art, Bible 
and religious education, biological 
science, business administration and 
commercial science, chemistry, eco- 
nomics, education and psychology, 
English, foreign languages, general 
science, history, home economics, 
mathematics, music, physical educa- 
tion, physics, political science, so- 
ciology and speech. 

Tougaloo College was founded in 
1869 by the American Missionary As- 
sociation. The college curriculum is 
divided into four fields. The field of 
language, literature and music, the 
field of natural sciences and mathe- 
matics, the field of social sciences and 
the field of education. The college 
offers work in secretarial studies and 
grants two degrees on the undergrad- 
uate level—the bachelor of arts de- 
gree and the bachelor of science de- 
gree in home economics. 

Tougaloo College is accredited by 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools as a standard 
four-year college, with class A rating. 

The following course offerings in 
one Negro and one white junior col- 
lege are typcial of work being done 
on the junior college level in the state. 

Okolona Junior College for Negroes 
is a corporation of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. It is designed to 
equip its graduates to become (1) 
competent elementary school teachers, 
(2) trained craftsmen in their voca- 
tions, or (3) students in institutions 


to further pursue their training. 

The work of junior college grade is 
offered in the field of education 
(teacher training) and general edu- 
cation. Courses in education, English, 
mathematics, health and physical edu- 
cation, music, religious education, 
science, social science, French. The 
trade school offers courses in barber- 
ing, beauty culture, painting, paper 
hanging, carpentry, bricklaying, farm 
mechanics, business training, welding, 
tailoring, house wiring and plumbing. 

Copiah-Lincoln Junior College — 
Wesson, Mississippi has the same pur- 
pose as that defined for the public 
junior college, namely, the develop- 
ment of the intellectual, social, physi- 
eal, and economic resources of the citi- 
zenship, and its dominant purpose is 
to build character. 

Candidates for graduation may 
pursue either of two courses: First, 
toward the regular junior college 
‘Associate Arts Diploma;’’ and sec- 
ond, toward a certificate of gradua- 
tion work offered in agriculture viz, 
farm crops, truck crops, farm machin- 
ery, general horticultural, principles 
of dairying, dairy production, soils, 
agricultural surveying and home eco- 
nomics, hygiene, language, mathemat- 
ics, music, physical education, science, 
social science, trades and industrial 
education. 

A summary of curricula offerings 
in institutions of higher learning in 
Mississippi shows the range of offer- 
ings and the degrees granted. It may 
be noted that the Ph.D. degree is not 
offered in any of the universities in 
Mississippi. The master of science de- 
gree and the master of arts degree are 
offered in Mississippi State College 
and the University of Mississippi in 
various fields. On the undergraduate 
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level where Negro colleges are in- 
cluded the offerings are very limited. 

The summary includes 8 institu- 
tions of higher learning: five for 
white, one of which is church sup- 
ported, and three for Negroes, one of 

which is church supported. 

Sound evaluation of a state’s pro- 
vision for higher education must in- 
elude periodic appraisal of the effec- 
tiveness of all facilities and activities 
devoted to realization of these pur- 
poses and functions. Appraisal of fa- 
cilities and activities insures their 
being an efficient means of achieving 
the desired purposes and functions. 
The true sources of educational pur- 
poses and functions are to be found 
in the lives of people within the state. 
The official statements of the purposes 
of Mississippi’s institutions of higher 
education apparently recognize this 
source of educational purpose and 
function. For example, the provision 
of learning that leads toward econom- 
ic, social, intellectual, and cultural ad- 
vancement of the citizenship and of 
the state; the provision of an envi- 
ronment which stimulates the physi- 
cal, intellectual, social, and spiritual 
development and growth; provision 
for the liberal, civie, social, and voca- 
tional education of youth; and the 
preparation of teachers for the state’s 
public schools are included among 
the purposes and functions listed by 
the colleges and the universities. 

This agreement upon the true fune- 
tion of the state’s higher institutions 
raises two basic questions: First, what 
are the needs of the people within the 
state? and second, how can these 
needs be met ?? 

In our Negro state college no pro- 
vision is made for educational needs 
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on the graduate and professional 
levels. Tougaloo College, a private 
church supported institution has ‘‘A’’ 
rating by the Southern Association 
whereas the state supported institu- 
tions have ‘‘B’’ rating by this agency. 
Scholarship aid is provided only in 
the field of medicine for those who 
qualify. Due to the lack of graduate 
facilities for Negroes and after a long 
period of moral suasion the Missis- 
sippi Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools has encouraged law 
suits for equal educational opportuni- 
ties. At present, a suit has been filed 
by a Negro teacher for equalization in 
salaries. Because of low salaries and 
meager or no facilities many of the 
best teachers have left the profession 
and the state of Mississippi. 

The Mississippi Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools in its 
current session recommended, (1) 
that no graduate work be placed in 
the two state colleges until they could 
earn class ‘‘A’’ rating by the South- 
ern Association and the Association 
of American Universities; (2) that 
steps be taken now to make these two 
Negro colleges meet the requirements 
of these rating agencies; and (3) that 
the course offerings be extended to 
take care of existing needs of students 
and the demands of the times. It 
further recommended that when grad- 
uate work is added it should be 
adequate—and built around the prob- 
lems and needs of all citizens in the 
state, region and the world at large. 

Millions of dollars are needed by 
the South, and indeed by Mississippi, 
to support an adequate system of 
higher and professional education for 
all the people who need it. Federal 
Aid to Education would help meet 
this need. 














CHAPTER XIIT 


NEGRO HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN MISSOURI 


Siwney J. REEDy 


The geographical location of the 
state of Missouri has influenced the 
direction and the rate of development 
of her program of higher and profes- 
sional education for Negroes more 
perhaps than it has any other level of 
the state’s program of education. 
Moreover this characteristic appears 
not to be shared generally by the 
border states. While it is true that 
other border states share with Mis- 
souri the opportunity to secure ad- 
vanced training in non-segregated in- 
stitutions of higher learning of neigh- 
horing states, few other border states 
show the highly neglibile non-urban 
Negro population found in Missouri. 
Similarly, records known to the writer 
indicate that few, if any, other border 
states have demonstrated a traditional 
attitude of indifference on the part of 
Negroes in metropolitan areas toward 
the state’s provisions for higher and 
professional education as have those 
of Missouri in past years. 

In recent years there have been 
evidences of a change to a more posi- 
tive attitude toward the state’s pro- 
gram. This attitude is indicated by 
the increasingly large numbers of 
city students enrolling in the state 
university for Negroes; by the ap- 
pointment of a larger number of 
graduates of the state school to a 
variety of positions in the public 
school systems of large cities, and by 
the legal action taken by Negroes of 
the state, including those of the large 
cities, to gain equality of opportunity 
in higher and professional education. 
The assumption has often been ex- 


pressed that the recent concern for 
publicly supported higher and profes- 
sional education in Missouri resulted 
from the influence of a large number 
of Negroes from states in the lower 
South. Be that as it may, the more 
recent attitude appears to be definite- 
ly displacing the traditional one. It 
gives evidence, moreover, of being 
permanent and of predicting in- 
ereased effort on the part of Negroes 
to unite for the purpose of attaining 
equality of opportunity in higher and 
professional education. 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THIS REPORT 


This report has two purposes: (1) 
the presentation and interpretation of 
data related to the status of higher 
and professional education for Ne- 
groes in Missouri, and (2) the deter- 
mination of needs of higher and pro- 
fessional education. Since any in- 
equality between programs for white 
and Negro people is assumed to con- 
stitute the basis of need, only com- 
parable data were used. The writer 
attempted insofar as he was able to 
discover not only current needs but 
also relative improvement in facilities 
realized by the two groups from 1929- 
1930 to 1946-47. In several aspects 
of the study, however, complete data 
for all institutions in the State were 
not available. Then, data pertinent to 
certain aspects of the problem were 
available only for the latter year. In 
all cases, however, a sufficiently com- 
prehensive sampling of data was 
available for purposes of comparison. 
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The following sources of data were 
employed: the Biennial Survey of 
Education, 1928-30; the University 
of Missouri Bulletin, Education Series 
No. 42, June, 1945; United States 
Office of Education Circular No. 238, 
November 10, 1947; the Financial Re- 
port of the Board of Curators of the 
University of Missouri to the Sixty- 
Fourth General Assembly, June, 
1947; executed questionnaires from 
universities, senior colleges and junior 
colleges of the State; and catalogs 
issued by institutions of higher learn- 
ing of the State. 


Tue Sratus ofr HIGHER AND 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Number and Types of Institions.— 
During the period from 1929-30 to 
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1945-46 (Table I) the number of in- 
stitutions for Negroes increased by 
one with the addition of a public 
junior college, in 1936, to a public 
liberal arts and a public teachers col- 
lege. During the same period white 
people lost one private institution. 
The Negro liberal arts college, which 
had been mandated by the state legis. 
lature in 1922 to reorganize its pro- 
gram for the purpose of providing for 
Negroes of the state the same amount 
and quality of training provided for 
white people at the state university, 
made the first steps toward reorgani- 
zation by establishing a law school in 
1939, a graduate division in 1940 and 
a school of journalism in 1942. The 
real stimulus to this expansion was 
the Gaines Case and the implications 


TABLE I 
COMPARATIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN Missouri" 











1920-30 


1945-46 





Types of Institutions 


White Negro 


Total White Negro Total 





I, Undergraduate Level: 

A. Number of Institutions: 
er Soares eae os 
De 

B. Resident Student Enroll- 

ment: 

1. Public: 
a. Male 
b. Female 

2. Private: 
a. Male 
b. Female 

C. Graduates 

Bachelor’s Degree 
a. Male -..... 
b. Female 
. Graduate Level: 
A. Number of Institutions 
offering Graduate Work 
1. Public 
2. Private 
B. Resident Undergraduate 
Enrollment (Public and 
Private) 
C. Graduate Degrees Awarded 
a. Male P 
dD. Bomeale: 4 


697 


275 
142 


20,670 
7,044 


17,694 
10,697 


6,613 
8,409 


8,964 
6,857 


954 
1,696 


1,696 
1,467 


697 2,574 


434 
184 


0 275 
0 142 





“Includes junior colleges, teachers colleges, liberal arts colleges and universities. 
>Includes one white university that admits Negroes to all divisions. 
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which it had for higher education in 
all states. 

Enrollment—F rom 1929-30 to 
1945-46 the white undergraduate en- 
rollment increased by more than 79.8 
per cent, while the increase for Ne- 
groes was over 200 per cent. The 
graduate white enrollment increased 
from 697 to 2,574, or 273 per cent, as 
against an increase of from zero to 
five for Negroes. 

Degrees Awarded.—The number of 
undergraduate degrees awarded to 
white people declined, from 1929-30 
to 1945-46, from 3,128 to 2,534, or 
23.4 per cent. There was an increase 
for Negroes of from thirty-five to 116, 
or 231 per cent. Whether these figures 
indicate an increased holding power 
for Negro institutions that is not 
found in white schools or whether a 
proportionately larger number of 
white students had had their school 
tenure interrupted by military serv- 


ice cannot definitely be stated. The 
writer is of the opinion, however, that 
interruption of attendance, although 
influential, would not have caused the 
striking difference which the figures 
indicate. 


The inadequacy of graduate in- 
struction for Negroes is indicated by 
the increase in the number of white 
persons receiving degrees from 417 to 
617, or 48.2 per cent, as against no 
representation for Negroes. 

Financial Structure.—Comparison 
of the financial structure of a pub- 
licly supported white and a publicly 
supported Negro institution (Table 
II) indicates that for the three prin- 
cipal items of finance—capital outlay 
and capital funds, income and ex- 
penditures—the white institution ad- 
ministered approximately $37,456,106 
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as against $2,311,143 for the Negro 
institution during the term 1946-47. 
Unfortunately legislators are too often 
prone to minimize a difference of this 
kind by reference to the higher per 
capita cost of education for Negroes. 
A more objective viewpoint, however, 
would, in view of the relation of 
quality of program to minimal cost 
regardless of student population, find 
serious deficiencies in a program for 
one group which received only about 
one-nineteenth the financial support 
which the other group received. An. 
other disparity between groups is in- 
dicated by the lack of any endowment 
or other non-expendable funds for 
the Negro institution either as capital 
fund or as income. 

For the term 1946-47 the white in- 
stitution realized $2,545,242 income 
from the Federal government as 
against $7,074 received by the Negro 
institution. While the Negro institu- 
tion participated in only one Federal 
fund—the Morrill—the white institu- 
tion received assistance under the 
Morrill-Nelson and the Bankhead- 
Jones Acts for instruction in agricul- 
ture, mechanic arts, mathematics, nat- 
ural and physical science; the Smith- 
Hughes Act for vocational education ; 
the Hatch, Adams, Purnell, Capper- 
Ketcham, Additional Cooperative, 
Farm Labor, Smith-Lever, Bankhead- 
Jones and Bankhead-Flannagan Acts 
for agricultural experimentation and 
extension. Both institutions natural- 
ly participated in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration program. Not only the 
negligible financial assistance received 
but the highly restricted participation 
of the Negro institution in the many 
available programs appears to indi- 
eate a deficiency in operation which 
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TABLE II 
SAMPLING COMPARISON OF THE FINANCIAL STRUCTURE OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN Missouri 








1929-1930 1946-1947 
White Negro Total White Negro Total 








I. Capital Outlay and 
Capital Funds 
A. Buildings and 
Grounds $5,263,382 $755,500 $ 6,018,882 $14,583,621 $1,025,750 $15,609,371 
B. Equipment -...... 2,176,597 46,000 2,222,597 3,328,127 225,000 3,553,127 
C. Endowment and 


Other Non-ex. 
Fands ............ 1,915,168 1,915,163 2,638,464 2,638,464 


ENG es __. 9,355,142 801,500 10,156,642 20,550,212 1,250,750 21,800,962 
IT. Income 

A. Student fees? —. 737,800 51,994 789,794 1,717,010 42,758 1,759,768 
B. Endowment -_... 29,015 29,015 
C. Federal Gov’t. _. 422,347 6,025 428,372 2,545,242 7,074 2,552,316 
D. State and County 

Gov’t. 2,070,924 401,382 2,472,306 3,897,193 480,575 4,377,768 
E. Productive Funds 1,915,163 1,915,163 sae aes, Cees te ta 
F. Miscellaneous _.. 622,750 675,250 1,542,966 ———--—-. Jee.OG6 
G. Total _............... 5,797,999 511,901 6,309,900 9,702,411 530,407 10,232,818 


III. Expenditures 
A. Administration 
and Gen. Con. _.. 182,766 20,200 302,966 1,432,201 101,210 =1,533,511 
B. Resident Instruc- 
tion and Non-Bud. 
me 22... BOSEs0e F 2,565,073 3,162,093 306,672 3,468,765 
C. Separately Bud. 
Res. . Sat nes 261,635 529,643 500 530,143 
D. Extension 1,328,403 1,000 1,329,403 
E, Libraries 48,670 48,670 209,994 22,640 232,634 
F. Plant Operation 
and Maintenance.. 295,835 141,301 437,136 541,149 97,964 639,113 
3,285,412 230,068 3,515,480 7,203,483 529,986 7,733,469 








IV. Salary Ranges White Negro Difference White Negro Difference 
A. Administrators: 
1. Highest 12,000 4,200 7,800 12,000 7,875 4,125 
2 eee... 6,500 2,850 3,650 7,350 5,000 2,350 
3,000 3,000 eRe 3,050 3,000 50 
B. Profesors :4 
1. Highest —..._. 6,000 3,0008 3,000 7,337 4,550 2,787 
aoe... 4,800 1,800 4,593 4,150 443 
3. Lowest 2,180 2,835 3,700 865 
C. Assoc. Profess.: 
1, Highest 5,300 ° 5,000 3,900 1,100 
2. Modal 3,600 es Re ae 4,087 3,350 737 
a 2,200 4 ee 2,969 3,150 181 
D. Asst. Professors: 
1. Hi 4,500 4,570 3,600 970 
2,600 é 200 3,330 2,950 380 
800 1,000 2,021 2,400 379 
E. Instructors: 
1. Highest 3,200 2,700 500 3,8007 2,380 1,420 
2. Modal _.......... 2,100 1,800 300 1,833 2,000 167 
3. Lowest -..........- 500 1,800 1,300 1,600 1,800 200 





1Data obtainable from one publicly-controlled white and one publicly-controlled Negro institution. 
*Includes fees from all sources. 

8A]l Negro professors were either heads or acting heads of departments. 

‘Emeriti Negro professors were not included in comparison. 

®Rank of assoc. prof. for Negro schools had not been established at that time. 

*Salaries of head coach and asst. coach—$8.000 and $3.800, respectively—are not included. 
7Salaries of members of coaching staff—$5,110 and $4,130—are not included. 
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militates both quantitatively and 
qualitatively against effective expan- 
sion. 

Another striking disparity between 
the institutions is the amount expend- 
ed for separately budgeted research— 
$529,6543 for the white and $500 for 
the Negro institution. The relatively 
greater need for direction resulting 
from basic research by the Negro 
school, whose program is primarily 
developmental, makes the already 
great quantitative disparity qualita- 
tively ridiculous. 

Consideration of relative growth in 
financial structure from 1929-30 to 
1946-47 indicates the same disparities 
revealed for 1946-47. During neither 
year is there an endowment fund for 
the Negro institution. The Federal 
assistance was increased over the pe- 
riod by $1,049 for the Negro institu- 
tion, and $2,122,895 for the white. In 
neither year are productive funds in- 
dicated for the Negro institution. 
While considerable progress has been 
made in securing increases for admin- 
istration and general control and resi- 
dent instruction and non-budgeted re- 
search, the negligible amount availa- 
ble for extension work in the Negro 
institution ($1,000) stands out in bold 
contrast to the $1,328,403 available to 
the white institution for extension 
work. For all items of capital outlay 
and capital funds combined, available 
finance increased from $9,355,142 in 
1929-30 to $20,550,212, or 120 per 
cent, for the white institution. The 
increase for the Negro institution was 
from $801,500 to $1,250,750, or 54.5° 
per cent. Income for the white insti- 
tution increased from 1929-30 to 1946- 
47 from $5,797,999 to $9,702,411, or 
68 per cent, while for the Negro school 
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the increase was from $511,901 to 
$530,407, or 3.6 per cent. The total 
amount indicated for all expenditures 
increased from $3,285,412 to $7,203,- 
483, or 119 per cent, for the white 
school and from $209,868 to $529,986 
or 152 per cent, for the Negro institu- 
tion. 

Data on salaries paid white admin- 
istrators indicate differences which, in 
all ranks and for highest, modal and 
lowest salaries, are, with four excep- 
tions, favorable to white administra- 
tors. These four exceptions are the 
lowest salary for professors, associate 
professors, assistant professors and 
instructors, which levels show differ- 
ences, respectively, of $865, $181, $379 
and $200. These differences hardly 
compare with the differences indicat- 
ed for highest and modal salaries for 
white persons at all ranks. The com- 
parison indicates, however, more rap- 
id increase in salaries of Negro teach- 
ers from 1929-30 to 1946-47. 

Faculty Qualifications——Data were 
available, for 1946-47, relative to fac- 
ulty qualifications in seven public and 
thirteen private white universities and 
senior colleges; five public and forty- 
nine private white junior colleges; 
four public and eleven private white 
professional schools; two public Ne- 
gro senior colleges, one public Negro 
junior college and two public Negro 
professional schools. These data indi- 
cate that of the 555 faculty members 
of white public universities and senior 
colleges, 237, or 43.7 per cent, hold 
the doctor’s degree; 229, or 42.2 per 
cent, the master’s degree and eighty- 
nine, or 14.1 per cent, the bachelor’s 
degree. Of 776 white private univer- 
sity and senior college faculty mem- 
bers, 243, or 31.3 per cent, hold the 
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doctor’s degree ; 339, or 43.6 per cent, 
the master’s degree and 194, or 25.1 
per cent, the bachelor’s degree. Of 
the 1,431 faculty members in white 
public and private universities and 
senior colleges combined, 580, or 40.5 
per cent, hold the doctor’s degree; 
568, or 39.6 per cent, the master’s de- 
gree, and 283, or 19.9 per cent, the 
bachelor’s degree. 

Of the 104 faculty members in the 
two Negro senior colleges, twenty-sev- 
en, or 25.9 per cent, hold the doctor’s 
degree; fifty-nine, or 56.8 per cent, 
the master’s degree, and eighteen, or 
17.3 per cent, the bachelor’s degree. 
Thus, the modal training of white uni- 
versity and senior college faculty 
members, in terms of the highest de- 
gree held, is the doctor’s degree, while 
that of Negro faculty members is the 
master’s degree. 

Of the 113 faculty members in 
white public junior colleges, five, or 
4.5 per cent, hold the doctor’s degree; 
eighty-one, or 71.7 per cent, the mas- 
ter’s degree, and twenty-seven, or 23.8 
per cent, the bachelor’s degree. Of 
465 members of white private junior 
colleges, forty-nine, or 10.6 per cent, 
hold the doctor’s degree; 248, or 53.3 
per cent, the master’s degree, and 168, 
or 36.1 per cent, the bachelor’s degree. 
Of the 578 faculty members in white 
public and private junior colleges 
combined, fifty-four, or 9.4 per cent, 
hold the doctor’s degree; 329, or 56.9 
per cent, the master’s degree, and 195, 
or 33.7 per cent, the bachelor’s degree. 
In the one Negro public junior college 
there are no holders of the doctor’s 
degree. Eight, or 66.6 per cent, hold 
the master’s degree, and four, or 33.3 
per cent, the bachelor’s degree. Thus, 
in both white and Negro junior col. 
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leges the modal degree is the master’s, 
Of the ninety-eight degrees held by 
faculty members of white professional 
schools, twenty-five, or 25.5 per cent, 
are undergraduate degrees, and sev- 
enty-three, or 74.5 per cent, are grad- 
uate degrees. Of the 264 degrees held 
by faculty members of private white 
professional schools, 157, or 59.4 per 
cent, are undergraduate degrees, and 
107, or 40.6 per cent, are graduate de- 
grees. Of the 362 degrees held by all 
faculty members in both public and 
private white professional schools, 
182, or 50.2 per cent, hold undergrad- 
uate degrees, and 180, or 49.8 per 
cent, graduate degrees. Of the nine 
faculty members in Negro profession- 
al schools, six, or 66.6 per cent, hold 
undergraduate degrees, and three, or 
33.3 per cent, graduate degrees. The 
approximate bi-modality of training 
of white professional school faculty 
members as against the definite under- 
graduate degree modality of Negro 
members indicates superiority in 
training of white members. 
Curricular Patterns—Data em- 
ployed in this section were obtained, 
for the year 1946-47, from seven pub- 
lic and fifteen private white universi- 
ties and senior colleges, two public Ne- 
gro senior colleges; three public 
and eight private white professional 
schools and two Negro professional 
schools ; seven public and nine private 
white junior colleges and two public 
Negro junior colleges; and six white 
and one Negro institutions which offer 
graduate instruction. (See Table III.) 
Curricular differentiation based 
upon needs and interests is assumed 
in this section to be indicated by the 
variety of degrees offered. The writ- 
er is aware of the limitation inherent 
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TABLE III 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF CURRICULAR PATTERNS (1946-1947) 








Number of White Schools Number of Negro Schools 
Having Pattern Having Pattern 





Curricular Patterns Public and Public and 
Public Private Private Public Private Private 





J. Universities and Senior Colleges 
A. Undergraduate Degrees:8 
S. 











. in Ed. (Elem.) 
. in Ed. (Sece.) 
Po 2 oS 
. in Agr. 
in ome Vee 
.S. in Bus. Adm. 
Pam Prey Adies.-k. & 
i eae a 
A. in Ed. 
AB SS se oe 
. in Com. Ed. 
.S. in Engnr. and Construct. 
.S. in Mech. Arts Educ, __. 
SS. in Ind. Arts Edue. ..... 
. in Phys. Ed. and Health. 
otal Frequency of Under- 
graduate Degrees 


B. Graduate Degrees:? 
M.A. 


BR One 





—i— ie ee el 
CSOocooCrFPOrFROC ORC OF Ke OF OO 
COCMRORHEENHHENUAANIOD 
coocoooooococeococeocoo 
ee eR OR HOR RH Oe, 


tl ll ll eh el ll en) 


a 
w 
i? 2) 
for) 
we 
- 
o 
So 
i 
a 








MSS. 
M.S. in Engineering 
M. Ed. 
M.S. in Physical Science 

Ed. D. 
Ph.D. 
Total Frequency of Gradu- 
ate Degrees)... ia 











i 
ie ee eo) 


eer e yoyo rere 
Krpococoor- 
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eoocococoo 
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II. Professional Schools!® 


A. Undergraduate Degrees: 

LL.B. 

B.S in Apr: Engrs... 

B.S. in Chem. Engr. -... 

. in Elee. Engr. -..... 

ime Civil Banged)... 
; Im Mech, Eng. 
. in Mining Engr. -............ 
. in Metallurgical Engr. _.. 
3. in Ceramic Engr. -..........- 

B. Jour. 

B.S. in Medicine 

BS. in Nursing 

B. D1 . emailer Ue 

B.S. in Pharmacy . 

DIR... 

B.Mus. (majors i in piano, voice, 
violin, viola, violincello, 
wood, wind, and brass in- 
struments) ae 

B.S. in Pub. Sch. Mus. 
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TABLE III (Continued) 





Number of White Schools Number of Negro Schools 
Having Pattern Having Pattern 





Curricular Patterns Public and Public and 
Public Private Private Public Private Private 





B.S.Mus. (organ and comp.)_ 0 1 1 0 0 0 
Total Frequency of Under- 
graduate Professional De- 


band 
bo 
to 
Oo 


B. Graduate Degrees: 
M.S. in Mining Engr, ——...... 
M.S. in Metallurgy 
mt: 
. in Elec. Engr. — 
am Orval eer. 
M. 's. in: Mech. Engr. ..—._._. 
M.S. in Ceram. Engr. 
Engineer of Mines (E.M.) -. 
Metallurg. Engin. 
Chemical Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Electrical Engineer 
Mechanical Engineer 
Ceramic Engineer 
8.T.M. 
M.A, in Christian Ed. 
M.A. in Church Social Work_. 
M.Mus. (majors in voice, pi- 
ano, violin and composition) 
Th.D. 
M. D. 
Total Grad. “Prof. 


SO OD Fe ee tt Rt et 
Kee ooocooooooocoococh[(“ 
late ha a ee 
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. Junior Colleges (Assoc.) 12 
Arts and Sciences -_......_.._._. 
Pre-Agricultural 
Pre-Bus. Admin. 

Pre-Dental __. 

Pre-Engineering -.................. 

Pre-Journalism eee 

OS a ee 

Pre-Medical 

Pre-Nursing —............ 

Applied Music 

Elem. Teacher Tr. — 

Commercial 

Art 

Costume Design 

English 

History 

Homemaking 

Interior Decorat. estos 

cu SE, . | ieee eeaaenneee Cee 

Mathematics ; 

Medical and Dental Secretary 

Physical Educ. —.... 

8 OSS ae ee 

a ok} 

Pre-Social Work. —............. 
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TABLE III (Continued) 





Curricular Patterns 


Number of White Schools 
Having Pattern 


Number of Negro Schools 
Having Pattern 





Public 


Private 


Public and Public and 


Private Public Private Private 





Pre-Veterinary Sc. 

Pre-Playground and Recrea- 
tion 

Pre-West Point 

Pre-Annapolis 

Medical Technology -..-..... * 

Foreign Service 

Terminal Technical —..... a 

Pre-Pharmacy 

Pre-Scientific Research - —..... 
Total Jr. College 





1 2 0 0 0 


woorococeco 


wooercecceoe 
ooocooococco 


0 
68 121 





®8Seven public white, 
leges supplied data. 


fifteen private white and two public 


Negro universities and senior col- 


°Six white and one Negro institution offering graduate instruction are included. 
Professional schools that are units of universities are considered as separate institutions. 
“Roman Catholic seminaries, which do not confer degrees, are not included, 

Seven public white, nine private white, and two public Negro institutions considered. 


in the labeling of one curriculum with 
several degrees. He believes, however, 
that the variety of degrees offered in 
excess of the traditional degrees can 
be justified only by the intention to 
make needed acaptations in offerings. 

White universities and senior col- 
leges, both public and private, indi- 
cate fourteen different undergraduate 
curricular patterns, twelve of which 
are common to both public and pri- 
vate institutions. Negro institutions 
of this group indicate fifteen curricu- 
lar patterns. Degrees common to both 
white and Negro institutions relate to 
curricula in arts and sciences, ele- 
mentary and secondary education, 
agriculture, home economics, business 
administration, music education, com- 
mercial education and engineering 
and construction. Those found in only 
white institutions relate to music, 
chemistry and public administration. 
Those found in only Negro institu. 
tions relate to agricultural education, 
mechanic arts education, industrial 
arts education and physical education 
and health. Thus, ten patterns are 


common to institutions for the two 
races. The omission, however, of mu- 
sie and public administration from 
specialized offerings in Negro institu- 
tions appears to indicate a basic de- 
ficiency in view of both the vocational 
and recreational needs of music and 
of the economic and civic needs that 
may be supplied by an intensive study 
of public administration. Aside from 
physical education and health, cur- 
ricula peculiar to Negro institutions 
are related to teacher education. Thus 
the quantitatively greater offerings 
peculiar to Negro institutions are not 
supported by qualitatively different 
patterns. Moreover, the fact that, as 
the last part of this report will indi- 
cate, white professional institutions, 
unlike Negro institutions, offer the 
applied sciences in a variety of prac- 
tical adaptations which Negro insti- 
tutions have adapted only to the 
teaching profession appears to justi- 
fy the assumption of qualitative in- 
adequacy in curricular offerings. 
White universities and senior col- 
leges offer seven graduate curricular 
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patterns leading to the following de- 
grees: Master of Arts, Master of Sci- 
ence, Master of Science in Engineer- 
ing, Master of Education, Master of 
Science in Physical Science, Doctor 
of Education and Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. Only one of these degrees, Mas- 
ter of Arts, is offered by the Negro in- 
stitution. The deficiency indicated by 
this comparison is further shown by 
the fact that the master’s degree in 
arts and sciences in white institutions 
is based upon specialization in practi- 
eally every branch of learning. The 
master’s degree in the Negro institu- 
tion, on the other hand, is based upon 
major work in only education and 
history, and minor work in only Eng- 
lish and sociology. 

White professional schools offer un- 
dergraduate degrees in seventeen 
fields, twelve of which are found in 
publicly-supported schools. The fol- 


lowing curricular patterns are provid- 


ed: law, agricultural engineering, 
electrical engineering, civil engineer- 
ing, chemical engineering, mechanical 
engineering, mining engineering, met- 
allurgical engineering, ceramic engi- 
neering, journalism, medicine, nurs- 
ing, theology, pharmacy, dentistry 
and nine branches of music. Patterns 
found in white private institutions 
but not in white public schools are 
theology, pharmacy, dentistry and 
some phases of music. The fact that 
only two Negro professional schools— 
law and journalism—are found in the 
State indicates definitely the inequal- 
ity of opportunity between races for 
prefessional training. 

While there is no graduate profes- 
sional work provided for Negroes, 
white professional schools offer mas- 
ter’s degrees in each phase of engi- 
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neering listed in the undergraduate. 
offerings (seven in all) in addition 
to such specialized engineering de- 
grees as engineer of mines and of met- 
allurgy ; chemical, civil, electrical, me- 
chanical and ceramic engineer. Three 
graduate degrees in church work are 
offered: Master of Sacred Theology, 
Master of Arts in Christian Educa- 
tion and Master of Arts in Church So- 
cial Work. Master’s degrees are also 
offered in four phases of music. Doe- 
tor’s degrees are offered in theology, 
osteopathy and medicine. Graduate 
curricula found in only private insti- 
tutions relate to theology, church 
work and music. Doctors’ degrees in 
professional work are found only in 
private institutions. 

It should be stated here that two 
provisions for higher and profession- 
al education for Negroes obtain aside 
from those described above. St. Louis 
University, a Roman Catholic insti- 
tution, admits Negroes to all divisions. 
Then, the State provides an out-of. 
state tuition fund available to Negroes 
who wish to pursue any curriculum 
which is offered at the white state uni- 
versity and is not offered at the Negro 
state school. This fund, which is ada- 
ministered by the Board of Curators 
of the Negro institution, generally 
amounts to approximately $20,000 — 
per annum. It is applicable only to 
tuition charges. 

The two Negro junior colleges, both 
public, provide curricula in the arts 
and sciences. One also provides 2 
terminal technical curriculum. The 
white junior colleges offer the follow- 
ing curricula: arts and sciences, pre- 
agricultural, pre-busines, pre-dental, 
pre-engineering, pre-journalism, pre- 
law, pre-medicine, pre-nursing, ap- 














plied music, elementary teacher train- 
ing, commercial, art, costume design, 
English, history, homemaking, in- 
terior decoration, pre-library science, 
mathematics, medical and dental sec- 
retary, physical education, radio, sec- 
retarial science, pre-social work, 
speech, fine arts, pre-veterinary sci- 
ence, pre-playground and recreation, 
pre-West Point, pre-Annapolis, medi- 
cal technology, foreign service, pre- 
pharmacy and pre-scientifie research. 
Twenty of these thirty-one curricula 
are offered by public white junior col- 
leges. 

Accreditation.—White universities 
and senior colleges are accredited or 
approved by twenty-two organiza- 
tions, among which are the North 
Central Association, Association of 
American Universities, Association of 
American Colleges, American Council 
on Education, American Association 
of University Women, the Missouri 
College Union, the American Institute 
of Science, the American Chemical 
Society, Sigma Xi, the American 
Meteorological Society, American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges, Nation- 
al Association of Musie Schools and 
various national organizations of a 
denominational nature. One Negro 
senior college is accredited by the 
North Central Association and the 
other by the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. While the accredi- 
tation of these Negro institutions in- 
dicates the general acceptability of 
their programs, it does not reveal the 
specialized qualitative excellence 
which membership in the organiza- 
tions to which white institutions be- 
long connotes. The writer is aware of 
the racial barriers which Negro insti- 
tutions often face in this regard. He 
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believes nevertheless that Negro insti- 
tutions in other sections of the coun- 
try have indicated the possibility of 
exceeding the standard set by Mis- 
souri institutions. 

Since there are only two profession. 
al schools provided for Negroes, one 
each in law and journalism, compari- 
son of accreditation status was limited 
in this section to these two types of 
institutions. Both the white and the 
Negro law school are accredited by 
the American Association of Law 
Schools. The white law school is like- 
wise accredited by the American Bar 
Association, while the Negro institu- 
tion is approved by the Council of 
Legal Education and Admissions to 
the American Bar Association. The 
Negro school of journalism’s faculty 
is affiliated with the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Journalism, 
while the white school is a member of 
the American Association of Schools 
of Journalism. 

White junior colleges are members 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges and of the North Central 
Association, while the Negro schools 
hold membership in only the former 
organization. 


OUTSTANDING NEEDS OF NEGRO 


HiaHER AND PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION 


It might be helpful, before stating 
the over-all needs which data sup- 
porting this study reveal, to sum- 
marize the favorable and adverse 
characteristics of higher and profes- 
sional education for Negroes in Mis- 
souri. Negro institutions have to their 
eredit the fact that from 1929-30 to 
1945-46 there has been an almost 
phenomenal increase in undergradu- 
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ate enrollment. There has also been 
continuous and striking improvement 
in the formal training of Negro teach- 
ers. Considerable progress has been 
made toward equalizing salaries of 
white and Negro teachers. 

On the other hand, graduate pro- 
grams which have been initiated are 
so fragmentary as to indicate qualita- 
tive deficiency. Similarly, profession- 
al programs do not reflect the varied 
services demanded by society and 
found in white institutions. 


The financial support of Negro 
schools, though representing a higher 
per capita cost than white schools, is 
inadequate to provide the varied pro- 
grams found in white schools. 


Highly technical training is not 
adequate. Too many would-be techni- 
cal courses have been diluted in the 
process of being adapted to teacher 
education purposes. 

The limited qualitative value of 
Negro programs is indicated by the 
restricted number and variety of or- 
ganization by which these institutions 
are accredited or approved. 

The generalizations made above in- 
dicate the need for attempting solu- 
tions to several basic problems in- 
volved in any attempt to attain equal- 
ity of opportunity within the pattern 
of education which exists in the State. 

1. There is the problem of inducing 
leaders of the State to assume the 
obligation which states have to accord 
equal opportunity to all citizens. The 
writer is in accord with those who be- 
lieve that legal pressure is the only 
effective means in some states. He 
also believes that legal pressure is in 
all states the best means of last resort. 
It appears to the writer, however, 
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that the Negro population in some 
states demonstrates attitudes toward 
provisions for public higher and pro- 
fessional education that extend all the 
way from insistence upon qualitative 
and quantitive equality, through in- 
difference, to conformity to legislative 
imposition. Where the two latter at- 
titudes obtain legal pressure becomes 
a feeble gesture which may easily be 
counteracted by the initiation of pro- 
grams that are only form without 
substance. The first step, therefore, to 
be taken in such states appears to be 
the unification of the thinking of Ne- 
gro leaders who have the prestige to 
mobilize the votes of the Negro popu- 
lace for the purpose of applying con- 
tinuous and determined legal pres- 
sure, 

2. The problem of shifting the 
financial burden of higher and pro- 
fessional education for Negroes from 
private agencies (which assume it in 
most Southern states) to public agen- 
cies has only recently been faced by 
the state of Missouri. Prior to the ad- 
mission of Negroes to St. Louis Uni- 
versity in 1944, Negroes of the State 
were compelled to be content with the 
offerings of the state school for Ne- 
groes or make whatever adjustment 
the limited out-of-state tuition fund 
permitted. In 1922, when the State 
law was changed to provide at the 
Negro institution the status held by 
the white state university, the pattern 
and procedure for developing gradu- 
ate and professional education pro- 
grams was authorized. Although the 
purpose of the change has to some ex- 
tent been implemented, there is still 
gross inequality between the white 
and Negro schools. Data which have 
been presented relative to the finan- 
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cial structure of these institutions in- 
dicate inequities in capital outlay, in- 
come and expenditures. Extension 
services and budgeted research are 
negligible. It is again the writer’s 
opinion that consensus of thought and 
of action is needed by all Negroes of 
the State—urban and non-urban—if 
the public authorities are to assume 
the obligation of executing the law 
directed toward equality. 

3. The paucity of curricula avail- 
able for Negroes at the undergraduate 
level as well as the graduate and pro- 
fessional levels has been indicated by 
data presented in this report. The 
social implications of these limitations 
may be clearly seen by a comparison 
of the degree to which relative de- 
mands made upon whites and Negroes 
for certain types of professional serv- 
ices are met. In Missouri, for instance, 
according to the 1940 census, the ratio 
of white teachers to white population 
is 1 to 183; the Negro ratio is 1 to 168. 
Ratios in other professions are equally 
striking: civil engineers, white, 1 to 
2,167, and Negro, 1 to 122,193 ; lawyers 
and judges, white, 1 to 688, and Ne- 
gro, 1 to 6,788; pharmacists, white, 1 
to 1,535, and Negro, 1 to 9,775; archi- 
tects, white, 1 to 6,916, and Negro, 1 
to 81,462; chemists, white, 1 to 3,134, 
and Negro, 1 to 18,798; dentists, 
white, 1 to 1,605, and Negro, 1 to 
5,091; trained nurses and student 
nurses, white, 1 to 471, and Negro, 1 
to 580; librarians, white, 1 to 5,370, 
and Negro 1 to 16,292; and farmers 
and farm managers, white, 1 to 18, 
and Negro, 1 to 75. While the writer 
agrees with those who advance the 
opinion that any curriculum which is 
available at public expense to some 
citizens must also be available to all 
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other qualified citizens, he does not 
believe that states like Missouri, whose 
Negro population is small, even with 
adequate financial support, could 
maintain all types of professional pro- 
grams at a high level. Therefore, the 
solution to the problem in states with 
small Negro populations appear to be 
insistence upon admission to schools 
which are maintained for white 
people. Until this solution can be 
reached, the most desirable procedure 
appears to be insistence upon out-of- 
state aid sufficient to equalize oppor- 
tunities within the State. 

4, The problem of improving the 
quality of curriculum offerings ap- 
pears to the writer to depend upon 
the recognition of, and the provision 
for, two factors: (1 the formulation 
of a philosophy which recognizes the 
needs which are peculiar to Negro 
college students, as well as the needs 
which they have in common with 
other groups; and (2) the initiation 
of an accelerated program for pre- 
paring teachers for Negro colleges. 
Too many persons are prone to believe 
that differences consists in inferiority. 
This point of view compels them to 
resent any adaptions at the under- 
graduate level which the needs of col. 
lege students demand. Cultural re- 
tardation and social restriction natu- 
rally result from limited and recent 
integration into American life. The 
extent to which needs growing out of 
their background are neglected deter- 
mines the impracticability of their 
training. This is not an inference that 
a permanently different nor a basical- 
ly unique program be provided for 
Negroes in the Southern states. It 
would seem, however, that if improve- 
ment in the quality of program at the 
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undergraduate level is to be made, a 
more realistic approach to the selec- 
tion of content must be made. Only 
by such a procedure can there be de- 
veloped a basis for complete integra- 
tion into the intellectual life of 
America. 

The frantic efforts that Southern 
states are now making to secure fed. 
eral consent and aid for the establish- 
ment of both white and Negro region- 
al institutions indicate the futility of 
depending upon those states for the 


preparation of the large group of Ne- 
gro college teachers that will be 
needed for an enriched and diversified 
program of higher and professional 
education for Negroes. States that do 
not segregate in higher and profes- 
sional education have no obligation 
in the matter. It therefore remains 
for the federal government either to 
finance the preparation of teachers 
for Negro colleges or legislate against 
segregation in higher and professional 
education. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


NEGRO HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Newtson H. Harris 


INTRODUCTION 


During the past fifty years higher 
education in America has developed 
at a tremendously rapid rate. For 
example, the enrollment in these in- 
stitutions has advanced from 238,000 
in 1900 to approximately 2,500,000 
in 1947-48, an increase of almost 1,000 
per cent. During the same period, the 
total endowments of colleges and uni- 
versities have risen from $170,000,000 
to $1,800,000,000. In the meantime, 
the enrollment and general resources 
of state-supported institutions have 
advanced at a correspondingly rapid 
rate. The year 1947-48 represents the 
first time in our history that the num- 
bers attending state-supported insti- 
tutions of higher learning were great- 
er than the numbers attending pri- 
vately-supported institutions. 

Many of the data outlined in this 
paper will show that these national 
educational trends are duplicated in 
the Negro and white private and 
state-supported institutions of North 
Carolina. 

The Negro private college laid the 
foundation for the development of 
public higher education among Ne- 
groes in North Carolina by training 
leaders who realized that the adequate 
growth of a state must reside in its 
provision of higher educational facili- 
ties for all of its citizens. Again, the 
outstanding work of these pioneering 
colleges stimulated the state to use a 
larger share of its income for the ad- 
vancement of more adequate higher 


education facilities for 
population, 


its Negro 


INSTITUTIONS AVAILABLE 


In 1929-30 there were 3 standard 
four-year private colleges,) 3 standard 
private junior colleges, 3 four-year 
standard public colleges, and 2 two- 
year standard normal schools for Ne- 
groes in North Carolina. 

In 1929-30 for white people there 
were 9 public colleges, and 27 private 
colleges, making a total of 36.? 

Today, 1947-48, there are 6 four- 
year private colleges for Negroes. 
These colleges are Bennett College for 
Women, Greensboro; Johnson C. 
Smith University, Charlotte; Living- 
stone College, Salisbury; Shaw Uni- 
versity, Raleigh; St. Augustine’s Col- 
lege, Raleigh; and Barber-Scotia Col- 
lege, Concord. There is one standard 
private junior college, namely, Im- 
manuel Lutheran College of Greens- 
boro.’ 

Today, 1947-48, there are 5 four- 
year standard public colleges operated 
for Negroes. These colleges are the 
Agricultural and Technical College, 
Greensboro; North Carolina College, 
Durham; Elizabeth City State Teach- 
ers College, Elizabeth City; Fayette- 
ville State Teachers College, Fayette- 


1Education Publication Number 143, Divi- 
sion of Publication Number 40, 1929-30, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, p. 12. 

2Tbid. 

3Education Publication Number 266, 1947, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, p. 18. 
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ville; and Winston-Salem State 
Teachers College, Winston-Salem.* 
For white people during 1947-48 
there are 14 four-year standard pri- 
vate colleges and 20 standard private 
junior colleges, making a total of 34.5 
The principal public institution of 
higher learning for white people is 
the Consolidated University of North 
Carolina,® which consists of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill; the State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering at Raleigh; and 
Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina at Greensboro. In 
addition, 3 four-year standard pub- 
lic teachers’ colleges and 2 public 
junior colleges are in operation. The 
four year colleges are the Appalachian 
State Teachers College, located at 
Boone; East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege of Greenville ; and Western Caro- 
lina Teachers College of Cullowhee. 


The junior colleges are Asheville-Bilt- 
more Junior College and Wilmington 
College. 


RESIDENT COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 


Reports from the registrars of the 
private colleges indicate that their 
enrollment in 1929-30 according to 
sex was, male, 592, and female, 547, 
making a total of 1,139. During this 
year, 1947-48, the female enrollment 
for the first semester was 1,936, and 
the male, 1,218, making the total 
3,154. 

The enrollment in Negro public 
colleges in 1929-30 was 1,552, includ- 
ing 437 men and 1,115 women. This 
year, 1947-48, the enrollment for the 
first quarter includes 2,198 women 


4I bid. 
5] bid. 
8] bid. 


and 3,066 men. The combined enroll- 
ment was 5,264. 

The enrollment in Negro private 
and public colleges in 1929-30 was 
composed of 1,662 women and 1,029 
men. The total was 2,691. The en- 
rollment during the first semester or 
the first quarter of 1947-48 consisted 
of 4,134 women and 4,284 men, making 
a total of 8,418. The enrollment in- 
crease in these two groups of insti- 
tutions from 1929-30 to 1947-48 was 
5,727. In the Negro colleges 50.9 per 
cent of the students are men, and 
33 per cent are veterans. This means 
that almost one third of the Negro 
college enrollment for 1947-48 is com- 
posed of veterans. 

This remarkable increase in enroll- 
ment is an indication of the state’s 
effort and desire to furnish more ade- 
quate higher educational facilities for 
its Negro citizens. 

The writer was unable to obtain en- 
rollment data from the registrars of 
white institutions of higher learning 
for the year 1929-30. 

The enrollment in white private col- 
leges for the first semester or the first 
quarter of 1947-48 was 19,532. Of this 
number, 12,418 were men and 7,114 
were women. 

The total enrollment in white pub- 
lie colleges for the first quarter of 
1947-48 was 18,517.| Of this number 
14,067 were men and 4,450 were wom- 
en. 

The combined enrollment in these 
two groups of white colleges for the 
first semester or the first quarter of 
1947-48 was 38,049. It may be noted 
that 69.6 per cent of the students en- 
rolled in these colleges are men, and 
49 per cent are veterans. In other 
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words, almost one half of the entire 
enrollment is composed of veterans. 

The state maintains a segregated 
school system for the Indians who 
reside in Robeson County. This sys- 
tem of segregation extends from the 
elementary school level through the 
college and university levels. The only 
institution of higher learning avail- 
able to these Indians is Pembroke 
State College, located in Robeson 
County. Thus, in this county there 
are three public school systems, one 
for Indians, one for Negroes, and one 
for white people. This general pat- 
tern of segregation is practiced in bus 
stations, in theatres, and in similar 
areas. 

The total enrollment in Pembroke 
State College for the first quarter of 
1947-48 was 131, 79 of which were 
men and 52 women. 

During the first semester or the 
first quarter of 1947-48 there were 
46,467 Negroes and whites enrolled in 
the private and public colleges of 
North Carolina. Of the total college 
enrollment, 18.3 per cent is composed 
of Negroes. In other words, the white 
college population is more than five 
times that of the Negro college popu- 
lation. Stating it differently, Negroes 
make up almost one-third of the gen- 
eral population of the state, but less 
than one fifth of the college popula- 
tion. This condition may be partly 
attributed to the lowed socio-economic 
status of the Negro, but more largely 
to educational inequalities on the ele- 
mentary, secondary, college, and uni- 
versity levels, The writer feels that 
the state will continue its program of 
extending educational facilities until 
every citizen has an opportunity to 


enjoy equal opportunities on all school 
levels. 


BACHELORS’ DEGREES GRANTED* 

There were 112 bachelors’ degrees 
granted by the four-year standard 
Negro private colleges in 1929-30. 
Whereas in 1944-45 the number of de- 
grees granted by these institutions 
was 304, or 192 beyond the number 
granted in 1929-30. 

In 1929-30, 124 bachelors’ degrees 
were granted by the public standard 
colleges. In 1944-45 the number re- 
ceiving the bachelor’s degrees were 
by these pumlic colleges in 1944-45 as 
in 1929-30, and that the number of 
bachelors’ degrees conferred by pub- 
lie colleges in 1944-45 was 212 in ex- 
cess of the number conferred by pri- 
vate colleges. This is another indica- 
tion that the state is increasingly be- 
ginning to assume its responsibilty 
for the provision of more satisfactory 
higher educational facilities for its 
Negro citizens. 


GRADUATE FAcILities IN NEGRO 
PuBLic COLLEGES 


Previous to 1939-40 Negroes who 
pursued graduate study have been 
obliged to go out of the state at their 
own expense or through philanthropic 
gifts such as those made available 
through the General Education Board 
and similar organizations. In 1939 
the North Carolina General Assembly 
attempted to correct this situation by 
passing a Bill which provided gradu- 
ate and professional courses for its 
Negro citizens to a limited degree. At 
present, some graduate work for Ne- 
groes. is offered at North Carolina 
College, and the Agricultural and 


*Degree data obtained from the registrars 
of these institutions. 
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Technical College. In 1944-45 the 
graduate enrollment at North Caro- 
lina College was 15, and in 1947-48 it 
had advanced to 34. The graduate 
enrollment reported for the Agricul- 
tural and Technical College in 1944- 
45 was 32. This number had increased 
to 70 by 1945-46. The graduate en- 
rollment in these two institutions is 
much larger during the summer 
sessions. For example, the graduate 
enrollment at North Carolina College 
during the 1947 summer sessions was 
357. This increase in enrollment may 
be largely attributed to the fact that 
many teachers find it convenient to 
use their summers to qualify for the 
master’s degree and the North Caro- 
lina Graduate Certificate. The state 
has not developed a program of grad- 
uate study at these two colleges or at 
any other Negro college for the pur- 
suance of study beyond the master’s 
degree. 

The only graduate study offered by. 
the private colleges is in the field of 
Religion. Shaw University, Living- 
stone, and Johnson C. Smith main- 
tain curricula for persons who are in- 
terested in this area. 

The state provides graduate study 
for white people at the University 
of North Carolina, the Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Caro- 
lina, and the State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. In addi- 
tion, some graduate work leading to 
the master’s degree is provided at the 
East Carolina Teachers College. How- 
ever, the University of North Carolina 
is the institution in which the greater 
portion of graduate study is offered. 
The University offers work leading to 
the master’s and doctorate in such 
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areas as chemistry, biology, physics, 
mathematics, English, French, Ger- 
man, history, political science, so- 
ciology, and economics. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 


The School of Law, located at North 
Carolina College, is the only profes- 
sional school provided for Negroes in 
North Carolina. The enrollment for 
1947-48 is 26. 

The state maintains a school of 
law, a school of pharmacy, and two 
years of medicine for its white citi- 
zens. The 1947 General Assembly 
voted to extend the present medical 
school to a four year institution. 

The state does not provide a school 
of dentistry for either its white or its 
Negro citizens. 

The failure of the state to furnish a 
school of pharmacy, a school of medi- 
cine, and a school of dentistry for Ne- 
groes, places their health in jeopardy 
since there are such few professional 
men in these fields to serve the almost 
one million Negro population. Hun- 
dreds of Negro college graduates have 
been on the waiting lists at Howard 
and Meharry for several years with 
little hope of being admitted to the 
schools of pharmacy, medicine, or 
dentistry. Thus, it is impossible for 
these two professional schools to meet 
the needs of the Negro population 
throughout the country. The making 
of these professional facilities avail- 
able to the Negro on the basis of abso- 
lute equality would bring rich divi- 
dends to the state in the form of a 
healthier Negro citizenship. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR NEGRO PUBLIC 
COLLEGES 


The biennial appropriations for the 
maintenance of the five Negro public 
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institutions of higher learning have 
steadily increased. The following 
data? demonstrate this fact: 


Appropriations 
621,000.00 
825,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

1,795,000.00 


Bienniums 
egg ee ee 
. oe 

e. 1945-1947 

d. 1947-1949 

Another indication of progress is 
the large sum for permanent improve- 
ment appropriated to the five Negro 
public colleges for the biennial 1947- 
1949. The amount appropriated was 
$5,730,000.00. 

The per student cost per annum for 
these colleges based on state appro- 
priation advanced from $58.88 in 
1934-35 to $135.40 in 1945-46. This 
increase in appropriation and per stu- 
dent cost per annum may be largely 
attributed to the addition of graduate 
courses at North Carolina College and 
the Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege, and to the expansion of Eliza- 
beth City State Teachers College and 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 
from two-year to four-year institu- 
tions. It may be interesting to ob- 
serve that the total appropriation for 
the white Consolidated University of 
North Carolina was $2,658,642.00° in 
1945-46 or 126 per cent more student 
than in the Negro Colleges. The per 
capita cost per annum for the Con- 
solidated University of North Caro- 
lina based on state appropriation was 
$306.00 for the year 1945-46. The 
combined appropriation for the three 
state teachers colleges was $532,- 
509.00 ;* and the per capita cost for 
these colleges based on state appro- 
priation was $265.33! during 1945- 


, TNorth Carolina State Department of Pub- 
lie Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

81 bid. 

‘Tdi. 

107 did, 
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46. The combined per capita cost per 
annum for the six public colleges 
based on a total appropriation of 
$3,191,151.00 was $285.66.11 

The wide differential in appropria- 
tion for the six public institutions of 
higher learning for white people and 
the five Negro public institutions is 
due largely but not exclusively to the 
larger number of curricula and the 
variety of schools found in the Con- 
solidated University of North Caro- 
lina which are not available in the Ne- 
gro public institutions. For example, 
a well developed graduate school, 
medicine, pharmacy, the several 
phases of engineering, and the like 
are found in the Consolidated Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, but are not 
available in the Negro public colleges. 


Tur TRAINING OF NEGRO AND WHITE 
CoLLEGE INSTRUCTORS 


For the year 1947-48, there are 188 
teachers employed on the instruction- 
al staffs of the seven Negro private 
colleges. Of this number, 10 hold the 
doctorate, 33 the bachelor’s, and 145 
have done work up to or above the 
master’s degree, but below the doc- 
torate. 

There are 265 teachers for the year 
1947-48 on the instructional staffs of 
the five Negro public colleges. Of this 
number, 22 hold the doctorate, 94 the 
bachelor’s, and 149 have completed 
work up to or above the master’s de- 
gree, but below the doctorate. 

The Consolidated University of 
North Carolina, which comprises the 
Woman’s College at Greensboro, the 
State College of Agriculture and En. 
gineering at Raleigh, and the Univer- 


11T bid. 
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sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
for the year 1947-48, employed a total 
of 1,052 persons on its instructional 
staff. It may be interesting to observe 
that 417 of these staff members hold 
the doctorate, 229 the bachelor’s, and 
406 have done work up to or above 
the master’s degree, but below the 
doctorate. 

The three teacher training colleges, 
namely, East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Western Carolina Teachers 
College, for the year, 1947-48, em- 
ployed 170 teachers. Of this number, 
48 hold the doctorate, 19 the bache- 
lor’s, and 109 have completed work up 
to or above the master’s degree, but 
below the doctorate. 
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The comparatively low training 
status of Negro instructors may be 
partly due to the smaller incomes of 
the colleges and the resulting inability 
of these institutions to attract and 
hold a large number of the best quali- 
fied instructors. The writer, over a 
period of years, has seen some of the 
most promising instructors in the Ne- 
gro colleges go to states where salaries 
were more satisfactory. This condition 
robs the race and state of some of 
their most potent human resources. 


In conclusion, it is hoped that the 
state will increasingly continue to put 
its best efforts into the planning of a 
more adequate program of higher 
education for its Negro citizens. 





CHAPTER XV 


NEGRO HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN OKLAHOMA 


Evuaene S. RIcHARDS 


INTRODUCTION 


It is the consensus among leaders in 
Oklahoma that the status of higher 
and professional education in the 
state, for whites and Negroes, is far 
below what it should be. Professional 
education is not provided in dentistry. 
Graduate education leading to the 
doctor of philosophy degree is avail- 
able in only nine fields. The per cap- 
ita expenditure for higher and pro- 
fessional education is far below the 
per capita expenditure in several of 
the neighboring states. Most of the 
institutions for higher and profession- 
al education are having a difficult 
time attracting and retaining profes- 
sors of a high academic and profes- 
sional standing because of the existing 
low salary schedule. 

If attention is directed to higher 
and professional education for Ne- 
groes the situation is shown to be 
worse than that for whites.! Thus, in 
this chapter some of the differences 
existing in the facilities for higher 
and professional education for Ne- 
groes and for whites will be analyzed. 
Specifically stated, the major objec- 
tives of this chapter are: (1) To pre- 
sent data showing the status of higher 
and professional education for Ne- 
groes in Oklahoma. (2) To compare 
the status of higher and professional 
education for Negroes in Oklahoma 
with that for whites. (3) To point 
out the extent to which the past 


1Thelma Ackiss Perry, ‘‘The Education 
of Negroes in Oklahoma.’’ Journal of Ne- 
gro Education, 16:397-404, Summer, 1947. 


trends of higher and professional ed- 
ucation for Negroes and whites are 
comparable. 

Many sources were explored in col- 
lecting data that might contribute to 
the accomplishment of the objectives 
of this study. Among these were cen- 
sus reports, college and university cat- 
alogues, official reports and bulletins, 
questionnaires, and correspondence 
with those responsible for directing 
the trends of higher and professional 
education in Oklahoma. However, the 
most fruitful sources were official re- 
ports, catalogues, and questionnaires 
prepared for the purpose of securing 
information on specific problems. 


Tue PoPULATION TO BE SERVED 

It is impossible to determine the ac- 
tual population that institutions for 
higher and professional education 
might serve. Yet, in evaluating the 
programs for such institutions it is 
essential to have some knowledge con- 
cerning the number of possible stu- 
dents that these institutions should 
prepare to serve. Two factors seem to 
play a large part in determining the 
possible enrollment of institutions of 
higher and professional education: 
(1) the population of the state, espe- 
cially the population in the age-group 
usually attending such institutions, 
and (2) the number of graduates 
from the high schools that the insti- 
tutions should serve. 

Table I shows that the white and 
Negro populations decreased between 


1930 and 1940, but that the Negro 
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TABLE I 
PopuLATION IN OKLAHOMA BY RACE AND AGE-GrouP 10-29 Years oF AGE FOR 1940 AnD 1930* 











Race 


Age-Group 
10-29 Years! 


1940 1930 


Total Population 
1940 1930 








TRIE eenctttcirscsmendeotehs 


2,167,585 2,223,842 802,792 868,337 





168,849 172,198 64,638 70,595 





Per cent of Negro to total population 


7.2% 7.3% 7.5% 





*16th Census of the United States, 1940, Population. ; ; 
2The age-group 10-29 years of age is used ag those ten yeers of age in 1940 will have reached 


the usual minimum college age by 1947. 





TABLE Il 


GraDuATEs FROM STaTe AccreDITED High SCHOOLS IN OKLAHOMA FOR SCHOOL YEARS 
1928-29 AND 1944-45* 








1928-29: 


1944-45 





Item White 


Negro 








Total White 


Total 


Negro 





Number of Graduates 
Number of Schools 


14,224 
817 


316 


14,540 
27 844 


16,584 762 
758 90 


17,346 
848 





*From the 13th and 21st Biennial Reports of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State 


of Oklahoma. 


population maintained the same per- 
centage of the total population. This 
table also indicates that the potential 
college population in 1947, the age- 
group 10-29 years of age in 1940, de- 
creased for both groups. The per- 
centage of the Negro population to 
the total population was 7.2 per cent 
in 1930 and 1940, while the percent- 
age of Negro to the total population 
for age-group 10-29 years of age was 
7.3 per cent in 1940. Thus, it seems 
logical to use 7.2 per cent as the min- 
imum in estimating the percentage of 
the potential Negro college population 
to the potential college population in 
Oklahoma. 

Table II gives the number of high 
schools available for whites and Ne- 
groes in Oklahoma and the number 
of graduates from these high schools 
for the school years 1928-29 and 1944- 
45. From this table it is evident that 
high school education is becoming 
more available to Negroes and that 
they are making use of these facili- 


ties. The number of Negro high 
school graduates increased 141.1 per 
cent from the school year 1928-29 to 
the school year 1944-45, while the 
number for white high school gradu- 
ates increased 16.6 per cent. The per- 
centage of high school graduates that 
were Negro was 2.2 per cent in 1929, 
but increased to 4.4 per cent by 1945. 
The increases shown point out that 
where facilities are available a larger 
number will make use of them. These 
increases also suggest that as high 
school facilities improve, in quality 
and quantity, there will be a possible 
need for increased facilities for high- 
er and professional education for Ne- 
groes in Oklahoma. 

If attention is turned from the po- 
tential population to be served by in- 
stitutions of higher and professional 
education to the actual enrollment at 
these institutions, it is evident that 
the enrollment has increased for both 
whites and Negroes. According to Ta- 
ble III the enrollment in white insti- 
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TABLE III 
ENROLLMENT IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN OKLAHOMA BY RACE FOR THE SCHOOL 
Years 1929-30 anp 1945-46* 





Race and Type of Control 


1929-30 1945-46 





White: 
State control 


17,911 18,263 





Private 


2,824 9,9681 





Total 


20,735 27,931 





Negro: 
State control 


322 





Private 





Total 


322 





Percentage of Negro to total enrollment 


1.5% 





*From the 13th Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Oklahoma, 
and the 3rd Biennial Report of the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education. 
1The 1945-46 enrollment for private institutions is estimated from the enrollment figures for the 


school year 1946-47 


TABLE IV 


COLLEGE ATTENDANCE OF GRADUATES FROM Necro HiacH ScHOOLS IN OKLAHOMA FOR THE 
ScHOOL YEARS 1929-30 AND 1945-46* 








Item 


———1999-40- 
Number 


——1945-46——_ 


Per Cent Number Per Cent 





Graduates 


Enrolled in College 
Enrolled at Langston - 


Enrolled at out-of-state College 











437 100.0 
188 
89 20.4 103 
99 22.6 


638 100.0 
255 40.0 
16.2 
23.8 


43.0 
152 





*Compiled from a questionnaire completed by forty-nine Negro high schools during the school year 


1947-48, 


tutions increased 34.8 per cent dur- 


ing the period included, while that in 
the Negro institution increased 92.2 
per cent. Although the enrollment for 
Negroes has increased at a more rapid 
rate than that for whites, the percent- 
age of the Negro enrollment to the 
total enrollment is far below the per- 
centage of the Negro population to 
the total population. However, as the 
increase in college enrollment for Ne- 
groes is comparable with the increase 
in high school graduates, it seems 
reasonable to assume that this increase 
will continue as high school facilities 
are made more available to the Negro 
population. 

That the Negro college enrollment 
in Oklahoma is not what it might be 
is illustrated by the large number of 
graduates from high schools in the 
state attending colleges in other states. 


According to Table IV, 52.7 per cent 
of the high school graduates in 1930 
enrolled in out-of-state colleges, and 
by 1946 this percentage had increased 
to 59.6 per cent. Thus the institution 
for higher education for Negroes is 
now serving approximately 40 per 
cent of the high school graduates It 
is recognized that some of the high 
school graduates will always attend 
out-of-state colleges. However, the 
fact that approximately 60 per cent 
of the graduates in 1946 enrolled in 
out-of-state colleges indicates that the 
institution for higher education for 
Negroes is failing to serve the major- 
ity of its potential college population. 


AVAILABLE FACILITIES 


That the availability of education- 
al facilities plays a large part in de- 
termining the extent to which any 
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TABLE V 


RECOGNIZED INSTITUTIONS IN OKLAHOMA OFFERING COURSES ON OR ABOVE THE COLLEGE 
LEVEL BY NUMBER, TYPE OF CONTROL, AND RAc# FOR SCHOOL YEARS 1929-30 AND 1945-46* 








Type of College 


White Negro 





1929-20 1945-46 1929-30 1945-46 





State Owned Senior Colleges -.......-... a 


Private Senior Colleges 





State Supported Junior Colleges 
Private Junior Colleges 








Municipal Junior Colleges 
Private Specialized Training 





10 10 1 
6 0 

7 

4 

15 

1 

43 





*Data from the 13th Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of 
Oklahoma. July 1. 1928 to June 30, 1930. p. 179; and the 3rd Biennial Report of the Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Education, July 1. 1944 to June 30, 1946, pp. 10-11. 


population group is educated is a fact 
accepted by all. The availability or 
the lack of educational facilities serves 
one or the other of two objectives: (1) 
the availability serves to advertise the 
need for training in the areas con- 
cerned, and (2) the absence of edu- 
cational facilities serves to suggest 
that it is unnecessary for people to 
train in these areas. Thus, this dis- 
cussion will point out two things: (1) 
the fields in which Negroes are en- 
couraged to train, and (2) the fields 
Negroes are subtly discouraged from 
invading in the state of Oklahoma. 

The Oklahoma State Regents for 
Higher Education list forty-four in- 
stitutions as recognized institutions of 
higher education in the state. As 
shown in Table V, forty-three of these 
institutions are for whites, and one 
for Negroes. Of the forty-three in- 
stitution for whites in 1946, sixteen 
are senior colleges, twenty-six junior 
colleges, and one an institution for 
specialized training. Further, seven- 
teen of the white institutions are state 
owned, eleven private, and fifteen mu- 
nicipal junior colleges. The one in- 
stitution for Negroes is a state owned 
senior college. 

The white institutions for higher 


education are located in thirty-nine 
cities and towns scattered at strategic 
points throughout the state. The one 
institution for Negroes is located in a 
village on the outward edge of the Ne- 
gro population. This difference in the 
location of white and Negro institu- 
tions might serve as a subtle sugges- 
tion that higher education is not as 
important for Negroes as it is for 
whites. 

What appears to have been the most 
active trend in higher education in 
Oklahoma during the period studied 
was the development of a junior col- 
lege program for whites. No such pro- 
gram for Negroes emerged in this pe- 
riod. In 1930 Oklahoma had nine jun- 
ior colleges for whites: seven estab- 
lished by the state and recognized by 
state educational authorities, and two 
established under private auspices. By 
1946 there were twenty-six junior col- 
leges: the state had continued its sev- 
en, the number of private junior col- 
leges had increased from two to four, 
and fifteen had been added by mu- 
nicipalities. 

A minimum of eleven degrees are 
available for white students in Okla- 
homa in 189 major fields of study, a¢- 
cording to Table VI. Institutions re- 
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TABLE VI 


NUMBER OF FIELDS IN WHICH THE VARIOUS DEGREES ARE AVAILABLE IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES IN OKLAHOMA BY RACE AND TYPE OF CONTROL: 1946-47* 








White 


Negro 





Degree Total 


Public 


Private Total Public Private 





~s 
S 


Doctor of Philosophy 

Doetor of Education 

Doctor of Medicine 

Doctor of Veterinary Medicine __... 
Master of Social Work 

Master of Science 

Master of Art - 
Bachelor of Divinity 
Bachelor of Law 
Bachelor of Seience 
Bachelor of Art 


bt ¢ 








OF pes HQ ee 


wn 
on 








0 0 
0 


0 


0 
0 


ur 


me ODWOR eR rs 


i 
kBOoMooooocoeceo 
cooococcocoeoo 


po 


24 





*Compiled from the catalogues of twenty-five white and cne Negro colleges and universities. 


ceiving state support offer degrees in 
all but two of the fields available for 
white students: religious education 
and theology. On the other hand only 
two degrees, A.B. and B.S., in twen- 
ty-four fields are available for Negro 
students. The number of fields in 
which Negro students can receive de- 
grees represents 13.1 per cent of the 
fields in which white students can re- 
ceive degrees. In other words only 
about one-eighth of the degrees avail- 
able to whites are available to Ne- 
groes. 


Some of the degrees available for 
whites but not for Negroes are: Ph.D., 
Ed.D., M.D., D.V.M., M.S.W., A.M., 
MS., B.D., and LL.B. Some of the 
important specialized fields in which 
degrees are offered for whites but not 
for Negroes are: many fields of engi- 
neering, architecture, and library sci- 
ence. Important fields in which bach- 
elor degrees are available for whites 
but not for Negroes are: journalism, 
speech, anthropology, economies, phil- 
osophy, political science, psychology, 
sculpture, physics, physical education, 
statistics, zoology, accounting, geology, 


b BE we) 


geography, public administration, and 
more than 100 other fields. 

The difference between the avail- 
ability of higher and professional ed- 
ucation for whites and Negroes is 
more astounding if attention is di- 
rected to the total number of oppor- 
tunities that whites have for higher 
education as compared with Negroes 
in the State. This is done by combin- 
ing the number of degrees offered, the 
number of fields in which degrees are 
offered, the trade and technical train- 
ing available, and the number of col- 
leges and universities offering the va- 
rious degrees and kinds of training. 
Table VII shows that white students 
have a total of 727 opportunities to 
obtain higher and professional train- 
ing while Negro students have only 
thirty-five. Of the 727 opportunities 
available to white students, 544 are 
provided by the State. On the whole 
the Negro has a maximum of 4.6 per 
cent of the opportunities that are 
available for whites. Some of the 
areas of specialized training that are 
available for whites but not for Ne- 
groes are: military science, several 
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TABLE VII 


NUMBER OF OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE FOR THE ATTAINMENT OF EDUCATION ON THE 
CoLLEGE LEVEL OR ABOVE IN OKLAHOMA BY RACE AND TYPE OF CONTROL: 1946-47* 





Degree or Type of Training 


White 


Negro 





Total 


Public 


Private Total Public Private 





Doctor of Philosophy ........... 11 
Doctor of Education -..~......._ 5 2 
Doctor of Medicine 

Doctor of Veterinary Medicine... 1 
Master of Social Work —...... ce 
Master of Science -.............._.... . 86 
Master of Art — 
Bachelor of Science 
Bachelor of Art 
Bachelor of Divinity —...__.. es 
Bachelor of Law 2 
Pre-Professional Courses -........ . 68 
Trades 43 
Aeronautics 18 
EE i 727 




















11 
2 

1 

1 

1 
77 
25 
187 
139 
0 

1 
46 
43 
11 
544 35 35 


_ 
oorooecunooooooo 


= oa 
oOorooeunocoocoooococ$so 
_ 


ooooococoococoooce 





*Compiled from the catalogues of twenty-five white and one Negro colleges and universities, 


fields in aeronautics, refrigeration and 
air conditioning, watch repair, foun- 
dry and pattern making, plus several 
others. 

Regardless of this scarcity of train- 
ing facilities one often hears the re- 


mark that ‘‘ Negroes are not interest- 
ed in higher education.’’ As interest 
is usually developed by some stimula- 
tion, and in higher education the 
stimulation is often the presence of 
educational facilities, it is easy to un- 
derstand why Negroes in Oklahoma 
are not interested in higher education. 
The stimulation is absent, and the ab- 
sence of stimulation serves to suggest 
that Negroes should not develop in- 
terest in many areas of possible train- 
ing. 

One other source of higher educa- 
tion for Negroes will be given some 
consideration. This is the aid granted 
to Negroes for out-of-state graduate 
study in fields not available in the 
State. Since the program started in 
1935, 1,889 Negroes have applied for 
tuition aid in thirty-three fields of 
study. The State has appropriated 


$150,000 during this period, which is 
an average of $79.41 per applicant. 
Although this program does provide 
some aid for those with imagination, 
initiation, and ambition, it does not 
provide the same stimulation for Ne- 
groes provided for whites by the pres- 
ence of institutions for higher educa- 
tion in close proximity. Further, the 
aid granted is not sufficient to stim- 
ulate the desire, as Negroes accepting 
this aid are forced to pay much more 
for their higher education than whites 
who receive the same in their home 
state, close to their families. 
Regardless of the preceding limita- 
tions the Negroes’ interest in higher 
education is reflected by the number 
that has used this aid and the various 
fields in which they have studied. Ta- 
ble VIII indicates that most of the 
applicants are in the field of educa- 
tion. However, if we compare the 
number of applicants for the first 
year the program was established 
(1935-36) with that for the past 
school year many trends are shows. 
The number of applicants increased 
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TABLE VIII 


DISTRIBUTION OF OUT-oF-STATH TUITION AID 

py Fre.ps or Stupy, FuNDS AVAILABLE, AND 

THe PossIBLE AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER 

STUDENT FOR THE ScHOOL YpaRSs 1935-36 
AND 1946-47* 








Field of Study 1935-36 1946-47 


Agriculture 
Arts and Science 
Biology 
Chemistry 
English 
History 
Journalism 
Library Science -... 
Physical Education.. 
ee 
Business Education -.. 
Education 
Education and Psy- 
chology 
Educational Admin- 
istration 
Engineering 
Fine Arts 





i 
NOAawnronrwr » 


jormbdrnocnwhWwporFbd eo 


~ 
for) 


land 
tS AOS DOH eS OS Oe Oo omen 


Home Economics -...... 
Childcare 
Household Arts 
Law 
Medicine —... 
Nursing 
Social Science —........... 
Social Work —.............. 
Theology 


OM RK Oo COFMDCOorHCO Tr 
_ 





45 276 
Funds Available $5,000.00 $45,000.00 
Possible Average per 
Student 111,11 163.04 
*Compiled from a report issued by the State 
Board of Education of Oklahoma, the agency that 
handles out-of-state tuition aid. 





from 45 to 276. The number of ma- 
jor fields of applicants increased from 
18 to 25. The number of applicants 
in such fields as English, library sci- 
ence, music, home economics, and so- 
cial work increased at amazing rates. 


FINANCIAL INVESTMENT IN EDUCATION 


Oklahoma has increased its finan- 
cial investment in education accord- 
ing to Table IX. A comparative study 
of the increases reveals that the in- 
creases for Negroes have been in a 
reverse order to those for whites. The 
largest percentage increase for Ne- 
groes was for land and buildings, 
while this item showed the smallest 
percentage increase for whites. The 
smallest percentage increase for Ne- 
groes was for equipment, while this 
item represented the largest percent- 
age increase for whites. For all items 
the amount of money invested shows 
a much larger increase for whites than 
for Negroes. 

Added to the financial investment 
of the State for higher and profes- 
sional education is the investment of 
private colleges as reported in Table 
X. The information secured from 
three private colleges indicates that 


TABLE IX 
VALUE OF FACILITIES, AND CURRENT EXPENDITURES OF STATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN OKLAHOMA FOR SCHOOL YEARS 1929-30 anp 1945-46* 








White 


Negro 





Items 1929-30 1945-46 


Per cent 
inerease 


Per cent 


inerease 1929-30 1945-46 





Value of Land 

and Buildings}11,398,466.00 $23,684,602.43 

Value of Equip- 
t 1,933,004.00 8,434,941.65 

Current Expen- 


ditures 4,427,762.00 13,371,780.78 


109.4% $460,000.00 $1,047,739.79 127.8% 


336.4 72,000,000 131,257.94 82.3 


202.0 161,500.00 317,837.13 96.8 





*Data compiled from the 13th Biennial Report 


of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 


State of Oklahoma; July 1, 1928 to June 30, 1930: and the Third Biennial Report of the Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Education; July 1, 1944 to June 30, 1946. 
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TABLE X 


VALUE OF FACILITIES, AND CURRENT ExPENDITURES FOR THREE WHITE PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
or HIGHER EDUCATION IN OKLAHOMA FOR THE ScHOOL YEARS 1929-30 AND 1946-47* 








Item 


Per cent 


1929-30 1946-47 Increase 





$1,693,564.50 $3,270,150.16 93.2% 





Value of Land and Buildings _ 


348,428.12 842,481.01 142.1 





Value of Equipment - 


1,374,223.08  2,338,196.02 70.2 





Endowment 


411,834.47  1,830,494.56 344.5 





Current Expenditures 





*Data for the three private colleges that returned questionnaires: University of Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Baptist University, and Phillips University. 


the trends are practically the same for 
private as for state owned colleges. 
In both instances the largest percental 
increases were for current expendi- 
tures and equipment. Also the aver- 
age money increase was much larger 
for both private and state institutions 
for whites than in the one state insti- 
tution for Negroes. 

Assuming that the Negro institu- 
tion in the State had equal building 
value, equipment value, and operat- 
ing cost in 1930, it can be seen that 
this institution would be far behind 
the white institutions in 1946. If we 
consider the state institutions for the 
period studied the value of land and 
buildings increased $12,286,156.43 for 
whites but only $587,739.79 for Ne- 
groes, the value of equipment in- 
ereased $6,501,937.65 for whites and 
$59,257.94 for Negroes, and current 
expenditures increased $8,944,018.78 
for whites but only $156,337.13 for 
Negroes. If the increased values and 
expenditures of private and munici- 
pal institutions of higher education 
were added to the above figures the 
picture would be much worse. In oth- 
er words, the Negro institution started 
at the beginning of the period studied 
far behind the white institutions, and 
its progress has been at a much slower 
rate. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Sufficient data have been presented 
to show that the status of higher and 
professional education for Negroes in 
Oklahoma is far below that for whites, 
Only one recognized institution is 
available for Negroes, while forty- 
three are available for whites. Insti- 
tutions of higher education are locat- 
ed in thirty-nine cities and towns for 
whites, while the one for Negroes is 
located on the outer edge of the Negro 
population. The educational] program 
of the one institution for Negroes is 
restricted to two degrees in twenty- 
four fields, while white institutions 
offer a minimum of eleven degrees in 
189 fields. Including all institutions 
the white student has 727 opportuni- 
ties to secure training above the high 
school level, while the Negro student 
has only thirty-five opportunities: a 
proportion of twenty-one opportuni- 
ties to one. From an economic stand- 
point the state’s investment for high- 
er education for Negroes is far below 
that for whites, and it increases at a 
much slower rate during the peridd 
studied. 

What the future will bring it is dif- 
ficult to say. However, several things 
have happened in the past two years 
that tend to indicate some change in 
the total situation in the future. On 
January 14, 1946, a Negro, Ada Lois 
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Sipuel, applied for admission to the 
School of Law of the University of 
Oklahoma. On being denied admis- 
sion solely because of her color, a case 
was filed against the Board of Regents 
of the University, et al to force the 
admission of the Plaintiff to the Uni- 
versity. This case was carried through 
the necessary State Courts to the 
United States Supreme Court, from 
which the Plaintiff received a favora- 
ble decision. In an attempt to offset 
this decision and at the same time 
maintain segregation in the colleges 
of the State, the Oklahoma State Re- 
gents for higher education established 
a School of Law for Negroes during 
January, 1948. At the present time 
this School of Law has three profes- 
sors, but no students. 

In January, 1948 six Negroes ap- 
plied for admission to the University 
of Oklahoma for graduate work in 
four fields. These Negroes were de- 
nied admission to the University. 
However, a few weeks after they were 
denied admission the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education ap- 
pointed a committee, composed of 
three deans from the University of 
Oklahoma and three deans from Okxla- 
homa A. & M. College, to study the 
possible ways of providing higher and 
professional education for Negroes, 
and to make recommendations as to 
the best possible solution of the prob- 
lem. After an intensive study of the 


various possibilities this committee 
recommended, for several reasons, the 
‘‘amendment of Oklahoma statutes to 
permit qualified Negroes to enroll in 
graduate and advanced professional 
programs in colleges and universities 
offering such work.’’ 

It is impossible to tell what the out- 
come will be, however, the picture is 
as follows. One institution for higher 
education is available for Negroes. 
This institution offers a very limited 
program, even if the recently estab- 
lished school of law is included. Ne- 
gro students are striving for higher 
and professional education in many 
fields, but facilities are not available 
at the Negro institution to provide the 
education desired. The United States 
Supreme Court says that equal edu- 
cational facilities must be provided, 
but the Oklahoma State Regents for 
Higher Education says that the money 
to provide the needed separate facili- 
ties is not available. A committee 
selected by the Oklahoma State Re- 
gents for Higher Education says that 
Negroes should be admitted to the ex- 
isting institutions for graduate and 
professional study, but the Constitu- 
tion and statutes of the state say that 
white and Negro races must be sepa- 
rated for educational purposes. Sure- 
ly, the state of Oklahoma is confronted 
with what Myrdal calls the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Dilemma.’’ How the state will re- 
solve this situation only time will tell. 





CHAPTER XVI 


NEGRO HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Frank A. DeCosta 


The basic purpose of this chapter 
seems to be suggested by at least three 
questions : 


1. What provisions are being made at 
present for the higher and profes- 
sional education of Negroes in 
South Carolina? 

In what ways are these provisions 
different from what they were fif- 
teen to eighteen years ago? 

. What suggestions, if any, may be 
offered for improving the present 
provisions ? 


Although answers to these questions 
seem to involve mere description, 
chronological comparisons, and a flare 
of philosophy, the status of Negroes 
in South Carolina imposes other con- 
siderations upon the answers. One of 
the fundamental considerations is that 
Negroes in South Carolina are mem- 
bers of an inferior social caste, neces- 
sitating that descriptions and trends, 
to be meaningful, must be related to 
that caste status. 


PRESENT PROVISIONS FOR THE HIGHER 
EpvucaTion or Negroes! 


For convenience, it seems desirable 
to describe separately the present pro- 
visions that are being made through: 
(1) public support, and (2) private 
and denominational support. 


1Data were drawn from the Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education (1928-1930), U. S. Census 
reports, reports of state superintendent of 
education, college catalogs, college presi- 
dents’ reports, and a questionnaire that was 
sent to the thirty-three colleges of the state 
that were in existence in 1946-47, 


Public Support. — The State of 
South Carolina supports one college 
for Negroes. This college, located in 
the center of the state in a small city 
of 14,000 persons, bears the title of an 
agricultural and mechanical college, 
which, in addition to its undergrad- 
uate program, offered, during 1946- 
47, a limited amount of graduate work 
for in-service teachers. During that 
year, its total enrollment of students 
was 1,343. 

In contrast, the State supports six 
colleges for white youth. These col- 
leges are strategically located, three 
of them being located in the two larg- 
est cities of the state. They include a 
municipal liberal arts college, an agri- 
cultural college, a military college, a 
liberal arts college for women, a medi- 
eal college, and a university, offering 
graduate and professional training. 
The combined enrollment of students 
in these institutions during 1946-47 
was 11,330. 

It is obvious that, with reference to 
the number, types, and location of in- 
stitutions and the number of youths 
served, the present provisions make 
higher education less available to Ne- 
groes than to white youth of the state. 

The title of the College for Negroes 
is misleading. Although it continues 
to stress agriculture and mechanical 
industries, its curriculum pattern has 
been spread, though somewhat thin in 
spots, to cover certain unmet needs of 
Negro youth for varied types of high- 
er education. This pattern includes 
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TABLE I 


HieHeR INSTITUTIONS oF SouTH CAROLINA 


DURING 1946-47 





Institution and Type 


Support and 
Control 





I. Four-Year Colleges and Pro- 
fessional Schools for Whites 
(A) Publie 

1. Clemson College 
2. Coll. of Charleston 
3. Medical College 
4.The Citadel 
5. U. of South Carolina 
6. Winthrop College 
(B) Private and Denomina- 
tional 
1. Bob Jones Univ. 
2. Coker College 
3. Columbia Bible Coll. 
5. Converse College. 
6. Erskine College 
7. Furman University 
8. Lander College 
9. Limestone College 
10.Lutheran Theologi- 
eal Southern Sem. 
11. Major Conservatory 
of Music 
12. Newberry College 
13. Presbyterian College 
14. Wofford College 

II. Four-Year Colleges and 
Professional Schools for 
Negroes 
(A) Public 

1. State A. & M. Coll. 
(B) Private and Denomina- 
tional 
1. Allen University 
2. Benedict College 
3. Claflin College 
4. Morris College 

III. Junior Colleges for 
Whites 
(A) Publie 

None 

(B) Private and Denomina- 

tional 

1. Anderson College 

2. North Greenville 

3. Spartanburg Junior 
College 

4, Wesleyan Methodist 
College 

IV, Junior Colleges for Ne- 
groes 
(A) Public 

None 
(B) Private and Denomina- 
tional 
1, Bettis Junior Coll. 
2. Clinton Junior Coll. 
3. Coulter Junior Coll. 
4. Friendship Jr. Coll. 
5. Voorhees Jr. Coll. 


State 
Municipal 
State 
State 
State 
State 


Private 
Baptist 
Private 
Methodist 
Private 
Presbyterian 
Baptist 
Methodist 


Private 


Private 
Lutheran 
Presbyterian 
Methodist 


State 


A.M.E. 
Baptist 
Methodist 
Baptist 


Baptist 
Baptist 


Methodist 
Methodist 


Baptist 
A.M.E.Z. 
Presbyterian 
Baptist 
Episcopal 
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agriculture, mechanical arts, business, 
education, home economics, liberal 
arts, science, and graduate instruc- 
tion.2, Despite this spreading of of- 
ferings, however, the major emphasis 
of the College, during 1946-47, was in 
the preparation of teachers. This con- 
clusion is based upon the data on 
graduates for that year that are pre- 
sented in Table II. There it may be 
observed that 65.05 per cent of the 
graduates of the Negro College fol- 
lowed curriculums leading to teach- 
ing. In contrast, only 35.05 per cent 
of the graduates of public colleges for 
white youth pursued curriculums 
leading to teaching. 

One of the effects of the emphasis 
on preparation for teaching in the Ne- 
gro College seems to be the reduction 
of the number of fields in which stu- 
dents may specialize. Data to support 
this opinion are presented in Table 
III, from which a comparison may be 
made, also, of the number of curricu- 
lums available to white youth and the 
number available to Negro youth. 

This emphasis upon preparation for 
teaching in the Negro College poses 
several questions. First, is it neces- 
sary in order to meet adequately the 
demand for teachers in Negro schools? 
In this connection, it is significant to 
note that only 49, or 40.5 per cent, of 
the 121 graduates who prepared to 
teach were actually certified to teach 
in South Carolina during 1947-48.3 
On the other hand, 728 permits, only 
57 of which were issued to college 
graduates, were issued to teachers in 
Negro schools. These facts seem to 


2Law has been added during 1947-48. 

3Seventy-ninth Annual Report of the State 
Superintendent of Education, 1947, p. 138. 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

4Tbid., p. 145. 
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suggest that the majority of gradu- Since a survey conducted several 
ates of the College who prepare for years ago revealed that approximately 
teaching are either teaching in anoth- 25.0 per cent of the graduates of the 
er state or are not teaching. College who had pursued a teacher- 


TABLE II 
GROUPING OF CURRICULUMS FOLLOWED BY THE 1946-47 GRADUATES OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
Pusiic COLLEGES, BY RACE 








White Negro 


Curriculum Number* Per Cent Number Per Cent 











é 79 12.89 19 10.22 
Business Administration 115 18.76 23 12.37 
Engineering 35 5.71 5 2.68 
Teaching 216 35.24 121 65.05 


Science 37 6.03 18 9.68 
Other 131 21.37 Bie 0.00 


Totals 613 100.00 186 100.00 


*Based upon 613 of 892 graduates. 























TABLE III 


CURRICULUM FOLLOWED BY 1946-1947 GrapuATES or SouTH CAROLINA PUBLIC COLLEGES, 
BY RAGE 








White Negro 





Curriculum Number* Per Cent Number Per Cent 


(1) Agriculture 1.96 14 7.53 
(2) Arts 12.89 19 10.22 
(3) Astronomy .... igh aod oS re? 
(4) Botany Ee aide ne 
(5) Business 18.76 23 12.37 
(6) Biology 1.14 aes 12.37 
hy Seer 2.61 gene ae 
(8) Edueation 26 4,24 5s 27.95 
(9) English d 2.69 
(10) French fi Hedee cs 
(11) German 
(12) History - 
(13) Home Economies -—.....-—_.. 
(14) Mathematies 
(15) Physics a 
(16) Political Science or Government - 
(17) Psychology 
(18) Romance Languages 
(19) Religious Education 
(20) Sociology and Anthropology 
(21) Zoology 
(22) Music - 4 
(23) Journalism 
(24) Library Science 
25) Naval Science 
(26) Physical Education — J. 
(27) Engineering 
(28) Pre-Medicine 
(29) Textiles 
(30) Mechanic Arts - 


Totals 
















































































*Based npon 613 of 892 graduates. 
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education program were teaching out- 
side of South Carolina,® it may be 
estimated that approximately 25.0 per 
cent of the graduates who pursue a 
teacher-education program do _ not 
teach. This latter fact suggests the 
need for a study of the vocational 
eareers of these individuals who do 
not go into teaching in order to deter- 
mine possible areas of specialization 
that should be provided by the Col- 
lege. 

A second question is, assuming that 
there is a great need for emphasis by 
the college on _ teacher-education, 
should so large a proportion of its 
students be permitted to follow such 
a program? This question is prompted 
by the knowledge that very little selec- 
tion is used in the admission of stu- 
dents to the College, that very little is 
done to determine, even in a broad 
manner, vocation interests and apti- 
tudes of students after they enter the 
College, and that very limited require- 
ments are made of students prior to 
their entering upon a program of 
teacher-education. It is prompted, 
further, by the fact that 47.37 per 
cent of the 1946-47 graduates of senior 
colleges for Negroes of the state who 
were certified to teach made ‘‘C’’ and 
‘“‘T)”’ grades on the National Teacher 
Examination, while only .4 of one per 
cent of the graduates of institutions 
for white youth obtained similar 
grades.® 

A third question is, are there not 
other vocational areas in which the 
demand for trained Negro personnel 
is sufficiently urgent to warrant spe- 


5Based upon unpublished data in files of 
writer. 

®Seventy-Ninth Annual Report of the 
State Superintendent of Education, 1947, 
op. cit., p. 139. 


TABLE IV 


NuMBER OF PERSONS, BY RACE, IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA WHO WERE TRAINED, As OF 1940, 


IN SELECTED VOCATIONAL AREAS* 
White Negro 





Voeational Area 





A. Professional 

Architects 2 
Artists and Art Teachers 127 3 
Authors, Editors, and 

Reporters 3 
Chemists, Assayers, and 

Metallurgists oe 
Dentists 41 
Civil Engineers a 
Electrical Engineers .... 1 
Mechnical Engineers __ oo 
Lawyers and Judges ; 5 
Librarians 18 
Musicians and Music 

Teachers as 52 
Pharmacists 19 
Physicians and Surgeons 1,190 1 
Social and Welfare 

15 

Trained Nurses and Stu- 

dent Nurses -........... 2,780 
Veterinarians 3 

B. Semi-Professional 

Designers and Draftsmen 246 1 


Surveyors I 





*16th Census of the United States: 1940, Popu- 
lation, Vol. III, pp. 248, 247. 


cial emphasis by the College? An af- 
firmative answer to this question is 
suggested by the data that are dis- 
played in Table IV. In reading this 
table, it is only necessary to remem- 
ber, for comparative purposes, that 
Negroes comprise approximately 43.0 
per cent of the total population of the 
state. 

It is significant to note, from Table 
IV, that, in 1940: (1) the ratio of 
white lawyers and judges to Negro 
lawyers and judges was 231:1 (2) the 
ratio of white pharmacists to Negro 
pharmacists was 39:1; and (3) the 
ratio of white physicians and surgeons 
to Negro physicians and surgeons was 
17:1. At that time, white youth were 
provided with the opportunity to pre- 
pare at public institutions within the 
state for these professional areas; 
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TABLE V 


Drse@rees HELD BY FacuLTy MEMBERS IN PuBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING IN 
SouTH CAROLINA DuRING 1946-1947 


























White Negro 

Degree Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Less: than: Bachelor's —.-.ccrecessntin— 93 9.58 5 6.84 
Bachelor’s 296 30.48 33 46.21 
Master’s 304 31.31 33 45.21 
Professional 122 12.56 1 1.37 
a SE SER enn eee ee Om oe 156 16.07 af 1.27 

Totals 971 100.00 73 100.00 








however, Negro youth were compelled 
to receive similar preparation outside 
of the state at their own expense. 
During 1947-48, however, the State 
made provisions for the establishment 
of law courses at the State Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. The 
result is that eight students, a num- 
ber larger than the total number of 
Negro lawyers in South Carolina in 
1940, are enrolled in these courses. 

In contrast, it is of further signifi- 
eance to note that the ratio of white 
dentists to Negro dentists in 1940 was 
only 8:1. At that time, the State pro- 
vided opportunity for neither white 
nor Negro youth to prepare for den- 
tistry. 

These facts seem to suggest the fol- 
lowing conclusions: (1) that the ratio 
between whites and Negroes in certain 
professional areas is very large when 
opportunity is provided for whites to 
receive training for these areas within 
the state and when, at the same time, 
similar opportunity is denied to Ne- 
groes; and (2) that, conversely, the 
ratio between whites and Negroes in 
certain professional areas is not so 
large when both white and Negro 
youth have to scek training for these 
areas outside of the state at their own 
expense. 

In 1946, the State Legislature made 





an aditional appropriation of $25,000 
to the College to be used for the estab- 
lishment of a graduate division at the 
college and of out-of-state grants to 
students in medicine and pharmacy. 

Accepting number of faculty mem- 
bers and training of the faculty, as 
measured by earned degrees, as in- 
dexes of the availability of higher 
education, it may be concluded from 
the data presented in Table V that 
public higher education is less avail- 
able to Negro youth than it is to white 
youth. This conclusion is based upon 
the facts: (1) that, during 1946-47, 
there were thirteen times as many 
white faculty members as Negro facul- 
ty-members; and (2) that the per- 
centage of white faculty-members 
holding degrees above the master’s 
degree was ten times as great as the 
percentage among Negro faculty- 
members. 

It seems obvious that educational 
limitations with respect to the num- 
ber of students enrolled, the scope of 
the curriculum, and the training of 
faculty-members in an institution are 
conditioned by the amount of finan- 
cial support received by that institu- 
tion. 

Since disparities in these items be- 
tween public higher institutions for 
white youth and those for Negro 
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TABLE VI 


ENROLLMENT, LIBRARY, INCOME, AND EXPENDITURES IN HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL 
INsTITUTIONS AMONG NEGROES AND WHITES IN THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
FOR 1929-1930 AND 1944-1945 







































































1929-1930 1944-1945 
Aspects of Status White Negro White Negro 
1. Number of Higher Institutions 
a. Public 5 1 6 1 
b. Private 14 1 16 10 
2, Resident Enrollment in Higher Edu- 
cation 
a. Public Male 3,313 418 1,811 297 
pm IO ee, aaa 2,544 405 2,751 682 
ce. Private Male 1,526 51 859 240 
ad. Private Female. —....__...... 2,807 85 3,210 1,560 
3. Faculty (Full-Time or Equivalent) 
a. Public 411 71 616 66 
b. Private 326 13 417 154 
4, Number of Volumes in Library 
a. Public 203,510 10,000 402,653 24,000 
b. Private 189,267 9,229 330,586 63,246 
5. —_ Outlay and Capital Funds 
Public 
(1) Buildings and Grounds _.... $10,710,775 $ 822,400 $21,259,838 $1,199,650 
(2) Equipment —_..... = 2,950,822 183,496 4,160,363 300,350 
(3) Endowment and Other 
Funds 546,405 Beek ate 540,000 eto 
(4) Total 14,208,002 1,005,896 25,960,201 1,500,000 
b. Private 
(1) Buildings and Grounds ___. 6,975,655 439,700 8,101,203 2,142,284 
(2): Wiensineanentt) 2s 788,088 21,500 1,566,215 457,738 
COT TURP a sn 4,383,163 133,006 6,912,761 206,192 
(4) Total 12,146,906 594,206 16,580,179 2,806,214 
6. Income—Educational and General 
a. Public 
(1): Student: Peco: ——_____... & 20017% . $ 1,059,619 $ 45,000 
CO, Te cise t,he pr 
(3) Federal Government —...... 357,243 36,804 812,650 51,595 
(4) State Government —...... 1,997,618 106,558 1,158,000 105,000 
(5) Other pC ON nee 320,949 29,846 
b. Private 
(1). Studenti Pees: 1,218,991 40,000 1,466,440 223,236 
(2) Endowment —................ 330,552 6,751 448,276 118,010 
(3) Federal Government =. 183,616 15,550 
(4) State Government 54,538 
(5) Other 304,097 23,742 368,422 202,244 
7. Expenditures 
a. Public 
(1) Administration and Gen- 
eral . $ 224,408 t $ 732,794 $ 35,348 
(2) Resident Institution and 
Non-Budgeted Research 1,055,598 50,336 1,324,200 96,255 
(3) Separately Budgeted Re- 
search SOR BRN © ees - ae ee 
CANS RRR ese | eh cc 85,940 ee 
(5) Libraries 31,719 t 96,841 3,379 
(6) Plant Operation and Main- 
OE a ree anes 321,005 t 1,196,988 96,458 
(7) Total 1,956,280 143,262 3,436,763 231,440 
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TABLE VI (Continued) 








1929-1930 1944-1945 





Aspects of Status 


White 


Negro White Negro 





b. Private 
(1) Administration and Gen- 


eral 
(2) 





6,570 621,744 136,500 


27,880 872,219 175,932 











1,134,269 


2,000 
53,806 21,180 
417,818 
1,967,587 


99,326 


165,500 
432,938 


10,851 
48,001 





Resident Institution and 
Non-Budgeted Research -.. 
(3) Separately Budgeted Re- 
search 
(4) Extension 
() tims. — 
(6) Plant Operation and Main- 
tenance 
(7) Total 
*Inclndes value of library for 1929-1930. 
tincindes value of library. 
tIncluded in total expenditures. 


youth have been noted, it seems de- 
sirable to point up similar disparities 
in the financial support of the two 
types of institutions. These disparities 
are described rather clearly by the 
evidence that is presented in Table 
VI. Briefly, the evidence presented 
indicates that, in 1944-45, South Caro. 
lina public institutions of higher edu- 


cation provided white youth, in rela- 
tion to Negro youth, with: seventeen 
times as many library books; seven- 
teen times as much equipment and 
buildings ; eleven times as much State 
appropriation for current operation ; 
and sixteen times as much Federal 


funds for current operation. These 
disparities, it seems, may be held ac- 
countable, in a large measure, for the 
disparities which exist between the 
scope of higher education for white 
youth and that for Negroes. 
Apparently, there is no appreciable 
disposition on the part of state and 
municipal authorities to make drastic 
reductions in these differentials. This 
conclusion stems from the following 
facts: (1) the budget appropriations, 
exclusive of unlisted institutional fees 
and funds, of the five state institu- 


tions for white youth, during 1948-49, 
will amount to $4,858,435, while those 
of the institution for Negroes will 
amount to $566,775;7 and (2) the 
State Legislature has approved an ap- 
propriation of $517,017, during 1948- 
49, for the South Carolina Medical 
College,’ while it appropriated $35,- 
000 toward the operation of a region- 
al medical school for Negroes at 
Meharry Medical College.® 


PRIVATE AND DENOMINATIONAL 
Support 


Table I reveals that, during 1946- 
47, there were nine denominational 
institutions of higher education 
among Negroes. These nine institu- 
tions ineluded four four-year colleges 
and five junior colleges. From Table 
V, it may be observed that, during 
1944-45, these denominational insti- 
tutions enrolled approximately 65 per 
cent of all Negro students who were 


7‘Legislators Get Budget for Next 
Year.’’ The State (Columbia, S. C.) March 
17, 1948, p. 5-A, column 6. 

8Loc. cit. 

%*Governor Signs Measure for Regional 
Colleges.’? The State (Columbia, S. C.) 
April 4, 1948, p. 6-E, column 1. 
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enrolled in the colleges of South Caro- 
lina. 

In contrast, eighteen private and 
denominational colleges for white 
youth enrolled only 47 per cent of the 
total number of white students who 
were enrolled in the colleges of the 
State. 

Similarly to the public institution 
for Negroes, the denominational insti- 
tutions for Negroes are, predominant- 
ly, teacher-training institutions. This 
conclusion is based upon the evidence 
that 70 per cent of their graduates in 
1947 had followed teacher-education 
programs.’° 

In contrast, only 35 per cent of the 
graduates of the private and denomi- 
national colleges for white youth pur- 
sued teacher-education programs." 

This emphasis of the denomination- 
al colleges for Negroes on teacher-edu- 
cation raises the same questions that 
have been raised with respect to simi- 
lar emphasis by the public institution 
for Negroes.?” 

Comparing denominational and pri- 
vate institutions among white youth 
with those among Negroes, Table V 
reveals that those for white youth, 
during 1944-45, provided: (1) nearly 
three times as many faculty-members ; 
(2) over five times as many library 
volumes; (3) six times as much equip- 
ment and buildings; and (4) four 
times as large an annual income. 


IMPROVEMENT DURING THE PAsT 
FIFTEEN TO EIGHTEEN YEARS 
The discussion of improvements 
that have been made in the higher 


10Seventy-Ninth Annual Report of the 
State Superintendent of Education, op. cit., 
pp. 138-139. 

11Loc. cit. 

128upra., pp. 3-6. 
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and professional education of Negroes 
during the past fifteen to eighteen 
years will be based very largely upon 
statistics for 1929-30 and 1944-45. 
These are shown in Tabie VI. On the 
other hand, other evidence, some of 
which appears in Tables I-V and in 
the discussion which has preceded, 
will be used to point up more recent 
developments. 


Pusuic INSTITUTIONS 


Between 1929-30 and 1946-47, the 
regular college enrollment of State 
Agricultural and Mechnical College, 
the only state-supported college for 
Negroes, rose from 8231 to 1,343.14 
The increased enrollment during the 
past two or three years has been made 
possible through the added temporary 
housing facilities for veterans that 
were procured from army surplus 
equipment. On the other hand, dormi- 
tory facilities for non-veterans have 
been, and still are, taxed to capacity, 
with the result that hundreds of ap- 
plicants are denied admission.15 

The fact that civilian applicants 
have been denied admission simply 
through the lack of housing facilities 
suggests that inadequate appropria- 
tions have been made for the exten- 
sion of housing facilities over the past 
fifteen or eighteen years. This sug- 
gestion seems tenable on two counts: 
(1) Table VI reveals that between 
1929-30 and 1944-45 the increase in 
the cost of all buildings and grounds 
at the college for Negroes amounted 
to only $377,250; and (2) that only 


13Table VI. 

14Supra. p. 1. 

15John E. Brewton, director, Public High- 
er Education in South Carolina, p. 401. A 
Survey Report, Division of Survey and Field 
Services, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. Nashville: The College. 1946. 
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one dormitory was constructed during 
these years.!® 

In contrast, the cost of buildings 
and grounds among institutions for 
white youth increased, as shown in 
Table VI, by $10,549,063 during these 
years. 

Althought these increases in build- 
ing construction through the years 
have been disproportionate between 
the institutions for white youth and 
those for Negroes, two acts of the 
State Legislature during the past two 
years have widened the differential 
which existed between the building 
outlay of institutions for white youth 
and those for Negroes. One of these 
acts appropriated $7,150,000 for 
building construction among white in. 
stitutions and $350,000 for building 
construction at the College for Ne- 
groes..* The other appropriated 
$2,900,000 for building construction 
among institutions for whites and 
$100,000 for building construction at 
the College for Negroes.'® 

In similar manner, increases have 
occurred at the public college for Ne- 
groes during the past fifteen or 
eighteen years in such other items as 
library holdings, equipment, and cur- 
rent income. Data on these items are 
presented in Table VI. On the other 
hand, even using percentage-increase 
as a measure of predicted improve- 
ment, it would take 90 to 100 years 
for the appropriations for certain 
items at the Negro College to approxi- 
mate what they were at the institu- 


167 did., p. 103. 

17Act of General Assembly of South Caro- 
lina (R-588) (H-897) (8-659), approved D 
15, 1948. 

18Inferred from ‘‘General Assembly Ends 
Thirteen-Week Session.’’ Orangeburg: The 
Times and Democrat, p. 1, columns 2-3, Ap 


12, 1948, 


tions for whites in 1929-30. This is 
especially note-worthy in the case of 
income from Federal and state funds, 


PRIVATE AND DENOMINATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Under the impetus of veterans’ 
benefits, close proximity to their stu- 
dent clientele, and increased financial 
support from their denominations, the 
denominational institutions among 
Negroes have shown marked increases 
in student enrollment during the past 
two or three years. Suggestive of 
these increases between 1944-45 and 
1946-47, are: the enrollment in one of 
these colleges rose from 213 to 420; 
the number of graduates increased 
from 26 to 44, and total expenditures 
rose from $48,000 to $143,000. In 
another of these institutions, the en- 
rollment rose from 424 to 758, with 
corresponding increases in the num- 
ber of graduates and the amount of 
expenditures. 

Since the data in Table VI include 
those for ten institutions in 1944-45 
and only one institution in 1929-30, 
they may not be combined with those 
for the past two years in a discussion 
of improvements over the past fifteen 
or eighteen years. Nor does it seem 
wise to present in any detail the im- 
provements that have been made dur- 
ing the past two or three years in 
these institutions, since these improve- 
ments may be temporary, rather than 
indicative of a trend. 

On the other hand, it does seem 
pertinent to point out that with in- 
creased financial support—from vet- 
erans’ benefits and denominational 
appropriations — these institutions 
have increased their enrollments, im- 
proved their programs and facilities, 
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and enlarged their facilities. It seems 
that they are in a position to continue 
to serve a large segment of the Negro 
youth of the State, provided they con- 
tinue to receive adequate financial 
support. 


SUMMARY AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 
IMPROVING PRESENT PROVISIONS 


The suggestions for improving the 
present provisions for the higher edu- 
cation of Negroes in South Carolina 
will be made following a summary 
of the essential data that have been 
presented on the present status of and 
the improvements that have been 
made in the higher education of Ne- 
groes during the past fifteen or eight- 
een years. 


Summary 


The following summary is condi- 
tioned by the necessity of brevity. Ad- 
ditional information may be obtained 
from a review of the tabular materials 
and discussions that have appeared 
in earlier parts of this chapter. 

First, there is only one public-sup- 
ported institution for the higher edu- 
cation of Negroes, in contrast to six 
publicly-supported institutions for the 
higher education of white youth. 

Second, the public college for Ne- 
groes, out of a budget. that is one- 
ninth as large as the budget of the in- 
stitutions for white youth, is charged 
with the responsibility of providing 
all of the services for Negro youth 
that are provided for white youth. 

Third, the public colleges for Ne- 
groes, as a result of limited budget 
allowances, fewer and inadequately 
trained personnel in certain special- 


ized areas, and inadequate physical 
facilities, places its major emphasis 
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on teacher-education. This contrasts 
with the situation in institutions for 
white youth. 

Fourth, since there is only one pub- 
lie institution for the higher education 
of Negroes, with limited budget, staff, 
and buildings, hundreds of Negro 
youth are denied admission to the 
College annually. The result is that 
only 35 per cent of the Negro youth 
who are enrolled in South Carolina 
colleges are enrolled at the public Col- 
lege. 

Fifth, during 1946-47, there were 
nine denominational colleges devoted 
to the higher education of Negroes, in 
contrast to eighteen private and de- 
nominational institutions among white 
youth. 

Sixth, during 1946-47, the denomi- 
national colleges for Negroes, although 
individually inadequate when com- 
pared on certain quantitative meas- 
ures with the public College for Ne- 
groes and collectively inadequate 
when compared with private and de- 
nominational colleges for white youth, 
enrolled 65 per cent of all Negroes 
who were attending college in South 
Carolina. 

Seventh, between 1929 and 1947, 
South Carolina made little progress 
in erasing differentials which existed 
between the provisions for the higher 
education of Negroes and the pro- 
visions for similar education among 
white youth. In some instances, it 
would take an additional 90 years for 
provisions for Negroes to equal the 
amount they were for white youth in 
1929. 

Eighth, in 1947, South Carolina ap- 
propriated only $60,000 to cover the 
cost of graduate training, and train- 
ing in medicine, law, and pharmacy 
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among Negroes. In contrast, it ap- 
propriated more than $300,000 for the 
study of pharmacy and medicine 
alone among white youth. 


Suggestions for Improvement 


The summary that has been pre- 
sented indicates a great need for im- 
proving the present provisions that 
are being made for the higher and 
professional education of Negroes in 
South Carolina at a higher rate of 
acceleration than has obtained during 
the past fifteen or eighteen years. It 
is obvious that the suggestions which 
follow are made upon the assumption 
that a separate-but-equal thesis with 
respect to educational provisions is 
tenable. 

1. The State Legislature should 
elect one board to govern all public 
institutions of higher education and 
to replace the existing separate gov- 


erning boards of each college. 

2. This board should consist of 
persons who are interested in the total 
program of higher education in the 
state. 

3. The State, through this board, 
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should adopt a fifteen-year program 
aimed at the equalization of the pro- 
visions for higher education among 
whites and Negroes. 

4. Specifically, such a program, 
based on present provisions, would re- 
quire, with respect to provisions for 
Negroes : 


a. The establishment of three or four addi- 
tional colleges for Negroes at strategic 
loations over the State. 

The annual appropriation of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 for the purchase of 
buildings, grounds, and equipment. 
Annual increases in State appropriations 
for the current operations of Negro in- 
stitutions until a maximum $2,000,000 
annual appropriation is reached at the 
end of the fifteen years. 

Annual increases in the allocation of 
existing Federal funds for Negroes 
until a maximum $400,000 annual allo- 
cation is reached at the end of fifteen 
years, 


5. Following this fifteen-year pro- 
gram, 43 per cent of all funds appro- 
priated for higher education in South 
Carolina should be directed to insti- 
tutions designed for the higher edu- 
cation of Negroes. 





CHaPpTeR XVII 
NEGRO HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN TENNESSEE 


S. O. Roperts* 


The status of higher and profes- 
sional education for the Negro Ameri- 
can minority in Tennessee was fore- 
shadowed by the earlier depiction of 
the general character of education for 
this group.! It is the purpose of this 
article to present in more detail the 
situation with respect to ‘‘higher’’ 
and ‘‘professional’’ education.? How- 
ever, such a discussion must be based 
upon certain fundamental principles. 
These principles have been stated be- 
fore, but they need to be reiterated 
here because of their essential na- 
ture :3 


... these principles are: (1) that the needs 
of any minority group are, at their mini- 
mum, the same as those of the majority 
group; (2) that the needs of a people for 
education are not bounded by a state, region 
or even a nation; (3) that education must 
be equal in every respect in quantity and 
quality for all people; and (4) that the 


*The author wishes to express his appre- 
ciation to Misses Anna P. Floyd and Carrell 
Peterson, and to Mr. Leonard Davis for 
clerical and statistical assistance. 

1§, O. Roberts, ‘‘The Education of Ne- 
groes in Tennessee.’’ Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, 16:417-424, Summer 1947. 

2In this paper ‘‘higher’’ will refer to all 
education above the high school level, while 
‘‘professional’’ will denote advanced study 
which may require some or full undergradu- 
ate preparation and which leads to the 
‘fapplied’’ disciplines such as medicine, 
dentistry, nursing, law, social work, ete. The 
term ‘‘graduate’’ education is generally 
used to mean advanced work beyond the 
undergraduate level in the so-called ‘‘ pure’’ 
fields such as biology, history, psychology, 
ete. These distinctions are rarely uniform 
but they will be used when it is practicable. 
‘*Public’’ refers to institutions controlled 
by the state and supported mainly at public 
expense; ‘‘private’’ refers to institutions 
maintained primarily through private funds. 

3Roberts, op. cit., p. 417. 


education of the individual must be in terms 
of individual interests and abilities rather 
than in terms of the possibile utilization and 
immediate market. 


In terms of these basic assumptions, 
it is the specific intention of this chap- 
ter to compare higher and profession- 
al education in Tennessee for Negro 
and white Americans for the years 
1929-30 and 1945-47. The following 
major topics will be explored: 


(1) The socio-economic background. 
(2) The provisions for higher and 
professional education. 

The statistics on enrollment and 
graduation. 

The evidence for a decrease of 
inequality in educational oppor- 
tunities. 

The programs and suggestions 
advanced for developing fuller 
educational opportunities. 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


THE Socio-Economic Sertine* 


A brief description of the social 
and economic surroundings associated 
with an educational program provides 
some insight into its goals and achieve- 
ments. 


Population 


In 1940, the total population of 
Tennessee was 2,915,841, which rep- 
resented an 11.4 per cent increase over 
1930. Of the total population, Negro 


4Based largely on A. A. Taylor and S. O. 
Roberts, ‘‘The Need of Negro Americans in 
Tennessee for ‘Graduate and Professional 


Education’.’’ 
3-5. 


The Broadcaster, 1946. pp. 
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Americans comprised 508,736 or 17.5 
per cent (or, roughly, one Negro 
American for every five white Ameri- 
cans. In 1930, 50.3 per cent of the 
Negro American population was 
urban; by 1940, however, this figure 
had increased to 55.0 per cent, while 
slightly less than a third of the white 
American population was urban. Ap- 
proximately 18.0 per cent of the total 
population was born outside of the 
state. 


Educational Level of the Population 


In 1945, there were 1,598 high 
school graduates among Negro Amer- 
icans, while there were 12,788 white 
graduates. On the basis of the gen- 
eral population ratio, there was a 
shortage of some 500 Negro high 
school graduates. 

When fifty-four counties were 
ranked with respect to the number of 
Negro Americans of college age in col- 
lege (1938-1939) it was found that 
twenty or 37 per cent were in the 
highest quartile and a similar per- 
centage was found in the second high- 
est quartile of the 979 counties in the 
Southern states which were studied. 

A crude index to the higher and 
professional educational level is af- 
forded by the per cent of those 20-24 
years of age, inclusive, attending 
school as computed from the 1940 
Census: 





Per Cent—Age 20-24 
Attending School 


United Ten- Nash- 
States nessee ville 








Negro Americans _... 3.3 3.3 5.7 
Native White Ameri- 
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According to the 1940 Census, the 
individuals 25 years or over in the 
population with four or more years of 
college may be expressed in per cents 
as given below: 





Per Cent—Age 25 
Years and Over with 
Four Years or More 

of College 


United Ten- Nash- 
States nessee ville 








Negro Americans ait 3.2 


Native White Ameri- 
OUI hoe ei ct: Hd 3.5 5.6 


All Groups +4 4.6 3.1 4.9 





The foregoing statistics indicate 
that Nashville is a place of education- 
al activity, which it is in fact since it 
is the major center for both public 
and private education for Negro 
Americans and it is also the major 
center for private education for white 
Americans. Despite this activity in 
Nashville, the racial differential fa- 
vors the white Americans. 


Occupations 


Tennessee stood forty-third in in- 
come per capita in 1939-40. 

According to the 1940 Census, the 
majority of Negro Americans in Ten- 
nessee are engaged in domestic and 
personal service, agriculture, and 
manufacturing; while white workers 
are engaged predominantly in agri- 
culture, manufacturing, wholesale 
and retail trade. 

In regard to the professional and 
semi-professional occupations, figures 
regarding the situation in Tennessee 
have been computed from the 1940 
Census (of those employed except on 
emergency work) and are given be- 
low: 
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Per Cent—Engaged in Professional and Semi-Professional 


Occupations 





United States 


South Tennessee Nashville 





Negro Americans 
White Americans _......... 
All Groups 


2.5 . 4.6 
7.0 , 9.5 
6.6 5. 8.0 





The percentage (4.6) of Negro Amer- 
icans in Nashville engaged in profes- 
sional and semi-professional occupa- 
tions is comparatively high and is, in 
fact, higher than the percentage of 
this minority engaged in such occupa- 
tions in Atlanta, New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, Louisville, and Washington, D. 
it 

A detailed study was made of Ne- 
gro and white Americans in Tennessee 
and Nashville who were engaged in 
fourteen of these professional and 
semi-professional jobs. Since it is im- 
possible to say how many persons 
should be employed, the number of 
white persons so engaged was arbi- 
trarily chosen as a reference point. 
Negro Americans are grossly under- 
represented in practically all fields. 
Over 600 more engineers of various 
kinds would be needed in Tennessee 
alone for proportional representation ; 
there were only two according to the 
1940 Census. There would be need 
for over 130 more college presidents 
and professors, 509 more lawyers, 105 
more social workers, 279 more physi- 
cians, 77 more dentists, 200 more 
pharmacists, 95 more architects, 32 
more veterinarians, and 658 more 
teachers, if Negro Americans were to 
be proportionately represented in 
these occupations in Tennessee. (These 
facts are set forth more specifically in 
Table I.) 


5The same is true of Nashville with re- 
spect to the per cent of those twenty-five 
years and older with four or more years of 
college, except for Washington, D.C. 


Such an index has several pitfalls 
too evident to discuss here, but it does 
portray an occupational distribution 
well-nigh hopelessly distorted along 
racial lines, 


THE PROVISIONS FOR HIGHER AND 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The preceding picture is in part a 
direct reflection of social and econom- 
ic circumstances. However, inquiry in- 
to the educational provisions, both 
public and private, within the state 
for its citizens reveals a source of fur- 
ther explanation. 

Questionnaires covering the school 
years 1929-30 and 1944-45 were sent 
to the forty-odd schools listed in the 
Educational Directory of the United 
States Office of Education. Sixteen 
of the twenty replies were usable. 
Such references as the Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education in the United States, 
Annual Reports of the Tennessee De- 
partment of Education, Journal of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, and other sources were al- 
so utilized. Because these various 
sources often disagreed, much of this 
section will be based upon the ques- 
tionnaires, since they provide a uni- 
form basis for comparative purposes. 


Number of Schools 


In 1929-30, there were thirty white 
and seven Negro colleges with some 
form of accreditation ; and there were 
three white schools and one Negro 
school with no known rating. No Ne- 
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TABLE I 
NuMBER OF NEGRO AMERICANS (MEN AND WOMEN COMBINED) ENGAGED IN VaRi0US 
PROFESSIONAL AND SEMI-PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONS, AND THE NUMBER OF 
Additional WorKERS NEEDED IF NEGRO AMERICANS ARE TO BE REPRESENTED IN 
THE OCCUPATION IN PROPORTION TO THEIR NUMBER IN THE POPULATION* 








A. TENNESSEE 





Occupations 





College 
Artists Authors Chemists Presidents, 
Actors or and Art and Assayers Clergy- Professors, 
Stutus Actresses Architects Teachers Editors Metallurgists men Instructors 


There are 7 13 18 4 847 116 
There are needed— 
0 TS EM | 35 > —411 131 








Total needed for pro- 
portional representa- 
tion 13 42 85 








B. NASHVILLE 


TN MOD: oc iv 6 6 4 
There are needed—more —4 14 29 


Totul needed 20 33 











A. TENNESSEE 


Elec., Mech. 
and other Lawyers Musicians 
Civil Technical and and Music 
Status Dentists? Engineers Engineers Judges Librarians Teachers Nurses 


Jo |, —e a 2 16 29 180 264 
There are needed—more 77 2s 307 509 47 91 612 


Total needed 2 é 76 271 876 














NASHVILLE 





PATO = 
There are needed—more 


Total needed —......._.. 








A. TENNESSEE 





Teachers 
(N.E.C.) 
Physicians Social Including 
tPhar- and Welfare County Veter- 
Status Osteopathst macists Surgeons Workers Surveyors Agents inarianst 


OO BIND accent eA ec 32 - 222 54 fs 2,946 3 
There are needed—more 10 200 279 105 50 658 32 


Total needed 232 501 159 50 3,604 35 











B. NASHVILLE 


There are ' cae 9 66 22 wee 313 
There are needed—more 4 14 22 39 107 


3 
Total needed -............. 1 52 80 44 39 420 











*Compiled from 1940 Census of persons employed, except on Emergency Work. 

tMinus (—) sign means that there were more persons engaged in the occupation than there 
are needed for proportional representation. 

tMen only included for statistical reasons. 

NOTE: This table is to be read as follows: Scven Negro Americans were reported as architects 
in Tennessee for 1940, but there needed to be forty-two altogether, if Negro Americans were to 
be engaged in architecture in Tennessee in the same proportion ar white Tennesseans. 

N.E.C. = Not elsewhere classified. 
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TABLE II 


COMPARATIVE ASPECTS OF PHYSICAL AND PERSONNEL RESOURCES OF SIXTEEN SELECTED 
HIegHER INSTITUTIONS NEGRO AND WHITE FOR 1929-30 anp 1944-45 
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1929-30 





1944-45 






































Comparative aspect White Negro White Negro 
1. Number of institutions —_.. 11 5 11 5 
a. Public 4 1 4 1 
bv. Private 7 + 7 4 
2. Value of capital resources.. $52,693* $4,682* $73,443* $11,210* 
Si) Tents 11,549* 1,007* 16,753* 3,000* 
a ee Se eee ee ay 41,144* 3,675* 56,690* 8,210* 
3. Income $5,439* $1,493* $7,731* $1,451* 
a. Public 2,959* 385* 4,088* 476* 
b. Private 2,480* 1,108* 3,643* 975* 
4, Expenditures -................. $5,348* $1,028* $8,329* $1,338* 
oe ee x 2,719* 212* 4,693* 476* 
ML Oo ee ee ee = 2,629* 816* 3,636* 862* 
5. No. of volumes in library-_.. 455,420 51,000 1,131,986 154,209 
Pag) 1 ei A RL 152,917 12,000 334,740 35,971 
[a | 302,503 39,000 797,246 118,238 
6. Total enrollment --........... 6,000 1,674 6,078 3,170 
fe EE i 3,278 554 3,161 1,236 
te i 6 2,722 1,120 2,917 1,934 
7. Bachelor degrees -.. 593 200 793 302 
oe Ree 273 86 420 159 
., Bete. 520 114 373 143 
8. Graduate enrollment _-....... 638 4 470 51 
Bie IO ia tiectteemaeiaos 97 197 15 
Nl I ee rereenl 541 4 273 36 
9. Graduate degrees --...-.....-.. 368 0 186 23 
Se CSS Se 35 0 43 3 
eT eer cere 333 0 143 20 
10. Enrollment in professional 
"atl aR A. NRE tdi 1,932 380 2,158 566 
Be RN cos sneha 1,353 0 1,356 0 
ag eee 579 380 802 566 
1]. Professional degrees -......... 328 71 530 70 
GO Lt A 222 0 298 0 
| Sag) OO ad 106 71 232 70 
12. Faculty-professional schools 
a RN RE ER 446 79 647 125 
SO! ae 207 0 338 0 
b. Private acheies 309 












































*Financial figures in thousands. 





gro college was approved by the As- 
sociation of American Universities 
and only one Negro college (private) 
was accredited, at that time, by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. There were six 
publicly-supported colleges for whites 
and there was one for Negro Ameri- 
cans, which was accredited only by 
the state. 

In 1945-46, there were thirty-seven 
collegiate grade schools for whites 










and eight for Negro Americans with 
some form of accreditation, and there 
were four white and two Negro schools 
with no known rating. The white 
state university was still approved by 
the Association of American Universi- 
ties and one Negro school (private) 
had gained this approval. The only 
state-supported institution for Negro 
Amerieans had just been approved in 
1946 by the Southern Association, 
while five of the seven public schools 
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for whites hold such accreditation 
(three were so approved in 1930). 


Physical and Personnel Resources 


The data from the sixteen schools 
concerning their physical and person- 
nel resources are presented in Table 
II for the years 1929-30 and 1944- 
45. There should be borne in mind, 
however, that while the larger public 
and private, white and Negro schools, 
are included, only seven of the white 
private schools are represented. 

It is apparent from Table II that 
the capital resources and volumes in 
the library increased substantially be- 
tween 1930 and 1945. Professional 


school faculties, enrollment in profes- 
sional schools, and the number of pro- 
fessional degrees showed a similar 
change, except for degrees from the 
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year. With respect to income, it may 
be noted that white colleges had V-12 
programs and other government spon- 
sored projects to maintain and even 
boost their income in the face of re- 
duced enrollment. 

While the physical resources are 
important, fundamental criteria of 
the level of the educational program 
are the quality of the teaching staff 
and enough teachers to carry the stu- 
dent load. Part-time teachers and oth- 
er staff arrangements complicate the 
determination of either student load 
or teacher quality. However, the lat- 
ter term as defined here refers only 
to the per cent of individuals on the 
staff with degrees at the master’s and 
doctor’s level. The situation for se- 
lected schools in 1944-45 is outlined 
below: 





Quality of Staff, 1944-45 





Enrollment 


Per Cent 
Master’st 


Number Per Cent 
of Teachers Doctorates 





A. and I. State College 
University of Tennessee __.. 
Other White State Colleges.. 
All White State Colleges 
Fisk University -........._. “A 
Vanderbilt University 


1,236 
2,827 
2,451 
5,278 

687 
1,546 


70.0 
50.0 
65.0 
56.0 
42.0 
10.0 


54 20.0 
312 37.0 
234 22.0 
546 29.0 

54 42.0 
252 44.0* 





*Another 35 per cent holds the 
+Doea not inclnde doctorates. 


Negro professional school. Other com- 
parative aspects were influenced by 
the fact that 1944-45 was the last war 


SWhite public schools—Austin Peay, East 
Tennessee State College, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, and the University of 
Tennessee. 

Negro public college—Tennessee Agricul- 
tural and Industrial College (some facts 
unofficial). 

White private schools—George Peabody 
College, King College, University of Chat- 
tanooga, University of the South, Vander- 
bilt University, and two junior colleges— 
Martin College and Trevecca Nazarene Col- 
lege. 

Negro private schools—Lane College, Le- 
Moyne College, Fisk University, and Me- 
harry Medical College. 


M.D. degree. 


Reliable and current information is 
not at hand in regard to specific sal- 
ary scales; however, public education 
in Tennessee is moving in the direc- 
tion of the equalization of salaries. 
The effect of such a move is likely to 
be beneficial with respect to the qual- 
ity and decreased turnover of the 
teaching staff. Salaries in private 
schools move in response to larger s0- 
cial conditions, but there is no legal 
sanction for reaching a set point for 
teachers in private schools as there is 
for Negro American teachers in pub- 
lic education. 








Control 


All of the state supported institu- 
tions of higher learning are governed 
by the State Board of Education, ex- 
cept the University of Tennessee 
which has an independent board of 
trustees.’ Because the board of edu- 
cation is all white, and since the direc- 
tor of the Division of Negro Educa- 
tion is also white, there is no direct 
participation of the Negro American 
minority in policy making. Political 
means or other ways of influencing 
the situation are beyond the scope of 
the present article. 

Tennessee, as all states, shares in 
various governmental appropriations, 
but the facts regarding the racial di- 
vision of such funds are not available 
to substantiate the discussion. 


Curriculum 


There were, in 1930, ten junior col- 
leges (all private), seven were white 
and three were Negro; there were also 
seventeen four-year colleges and pro- 
fessional schools, fourteen white and 
three Negro. 

By 1946, one white public junior 
college had been added and one of the 
Negro junior colleges had become a 
four-year college. The white schools 
and Negro private schools are located 
throughout the state, but Negro pub- 
lic education is carried on at Nash- 
ville only. 

The higher and professional offer- 
ings have remained rather constant 
since 1930. Aside from the general 
undergraduate offerings, there are of- 
fered within the state, at present, and 
at public expense specialized curricula 


TTennessee Blue Book (Joe Carr, Secre- 
tary of State). Nashville, Tennessee, 1946. 
pp. 57-58, 
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for white Americans in engineering, 
home economics, law, journalism, 
medicine, nursing, agriculture, busi- 
ness administration, dentistry, and 
pharmacy. The white private schools 
duplicate all but the last four fields in 
the preceding list. In addition, these 
private schools have specialized cur- 
ricula in public health, theology, re- 
ligious education, optometry, social 
work, music, library science, and 
teacher education. Some of these spe- 
cialized curricula (agriculture, home 
economics, business education, and 
courses in engineering) are provided 
for Negro Americans at public ex- 
pense at the Tennessee A. and I. State 
College. The one Negro professional 
school (private) provides training in 
medicine, dentistry, dental hygiene, 
nursing, and clinical laboratory tech- 
nology. Through an arrangement 
with this school, Tennessee provides 
its only professional education (medi- 
cine, dentistry, and nursing) for Ne- 
gro Americans. 

The white state university offers 
work at the master’s degree level and 
has provisions for granting the doc- 
torate in some areas. Two of the white 
private schools have had long estab- 
lished graduate programs leading to 
the doctorate degree. 

One private Negro college has borne 
the major responsibility of graduate 
work until recently. However, in 
1941, the Negro public college was 
authorized to provide within the state 
graduate education equivalent to that 
provided for white Americans at the 
University of Tennessee. In 1946, 
the Negro professional school institut- 


8Fred McCuistion, Graduate Instruction 
for Negroes in the United States. Nashville: 
George Peabody College for ‘i'eachers, 1939. 
Pp. 67-68. 
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TABLE III 
RESIDENT ENROLLMENT AND DEGREES GRANTED IN ACCREDITED HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
FOR 1929-1930 AND FOR THE FALL OF 1947 








1929-1930* 


Fall 1947° 





A. Number and Enrollment White 


Negro White 





1. Number of Institutions 
a. Publie 
b. Private 
2. Enrollment 
“) ii ear 
b. Private 


5 37 
1 7 
4 30 
31,758 
13,788 
17,970 





B. Degrees Granted* 





1. Bachelors’ Degrees 
a. Public 
b. Private 

2. Graduate Degrees 
a. Public 
b. Private 

3. Professional Degrees 
a. Public 
b. Private 








222 


106 





1945-1946° 
86 694 196 
151 769° 128° 
0 337 19 
0 68 5 
0 269 14 
71 ELS) 81 
0 235 0 
71 72° 81 





*Degrees for years 1929-230 and 1945-46, 


*Statistics for 1929-1930 taken from Biennial Survey of Education, 1931. 


nited Stater Office of Education. 


“Statistics, Fall 1947, taken from Circular No. 238, 1947. 


Washington, D. C.: 
United States Office of Education. Fig- 


ures given in the present Table are for institutions with some known acereditation, 
‘Degrees (incomplete) for 1945-1946 taken from Supplement May 1947, Journal of American Asso- 


ciation of Collegiate Registrars. 
"Twelve schools only. 
*Two schools only, 


ed a graduate program leading to the 
master of science degree in the basic 
sciences, 


GENERAL STATISTICS ON ENROLLMENT 
AND GRADUATION 

The total enrollment figures for 
1929-30 and for the fall of 1947 are 
presented in Table III. The 1929-30 
enrollment figures are incomplete, 
while the statistics for the fall of 1947 
embrace all accredited schools.® De- 
spite this fact, it is fairly safe to ob- 
serve that public education, both 
white and Negro, has quadrupled its 
enrollment, while private education 
has not fared as well proportionately. 
Veterans raise the 1947 enrollment fig- 
ures, since there are 17,316 ex-service 
personnel including 350 women in the 


total of 36,000 resident students. Of 


%It is estimated from Circular No. 238 
that not more than 600-700 persons were 
registered in schools with no known accredi- 
tation. 


(Totals for degrees not given because private school data incomplete.) 


the total veterans in college, 897 are 
attending Negro private institutions 
and 793 are enrolled at the Negro 
state college. 

The graduates for 1929-1930 and 
1945-1946 are also included in Table 
III. In this conection, it may be not- 
ed that white private colleges in 1930 
eonferred eighteen doctorates among 
their graduate degrees, and in 1943- 
1946 the same number was granted. 

Both the higher level of training 
available and the long existence of es- 
tablished programs of graduate study 
are significant for the qualitative lev- 
el of the entire educational activity, 
both publie and private, within the 
state. Furthermore, the general edu- 
cational level of the population, the 
pattern of the occupational distribu- 
tion, and the quality of higher and 
professional education are definitely 
affected by the variety and quality of 
the curricular offerings available to 














the citizenry and by the number of 
persons enrolled in these courses. In 
both of the foregoing respects, white 
Tennesseans have had the advantage, 
from the start, but is there any evi- 
dence that racial inequality is decreas- 
ing in higher and professional educa- 


tion ? 
EvipENCE OF DECREASING INEQUALITY 


In short, there is scant evidence 
for showing any basically favorable 
change in the relative situation of 
Negro and white higher and profes- 
sional education between 1930 and 
1945. The details vary, however, and 
they will be briefly summarized. 

For example, the number of institu- 
tions has increased between the com- 
parative years and the ratings have 
shifted upward, but the relative ra- 
cial status has changed but little. 
Eight institutions were on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of 
American Universities in 1946, which 
represented a gain of three institu- 
tions over 1930. Since one of these 
schools is a Negro private institution, 
there is a slight gain here. There 
were, however, six white private in- 
stitutions and the white state univer- 
sity with this accreditation, which sig- 
nifies that such schools are judged 
adequate to prepare students for 
graduate work. 

It was estimated on the basis of 
the enrollment and financial data for 
the sixteen schools used for compara- 
tive purposes that the per capita 
physical resources for the Negro pub- 
lie college in 1930 were slightly more 
than half of that for white publie col- 
lege students; in 1945, the per capita 
value for the Negro public college was 
a little less than half of that for the 


white colleges. It is similarly esti- 
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mated that the per capita value of 
Negro private schools was somewhat 
higher each year than the public col- 
lege, but, of course, the endowments 
of the Negro private schools raised the 
per capita value of the physical re- 
sources. While the per capita value 
of the Negro private schools increased 
a thousand dollars between 1930 and 
1945, its percentage value of white 
private resources dropped from ap- 
proximately a third to less than twen. 
ty-five per cent for the period. 

Income and expenditure figures 
show a similar trend. For example, 
the per capita expenditure in the Ne- 
gro public college was one-half of that 
in white public colleges in 1930; in 
1945, expenditures per capita in the 
Negro public college were only 25 per 
cent of the white expenditures. In the 
case of the Negro private colleges, the 
per capita expenditures dropped from 
about 80 per cent parity with white 
expenditures in 1930 to 33 per cent in 
1945. 

The per capita library holdings for 
the sixteen schools are indicated be- 
low: 





Per Capita Library Books—Sixteen 











Schools 
1930 1945 
White Negro White Negro 
Public 46 24 108 30 


Private 112 35 274 62 


A study of the library situation on 
the basis of all schools for 1930 and 
1945 shows that the library holdings 
of the Negro public college were 6 
per cent of all public library resources 
in 1930 and 8 per cent in 1945. The 
corresponding figures for Negro pri- 
vate schools were 7 per cent in 1930 
and 12 per cent in 1945. Ten per cent 
of all library holdings were in Negro 
colleges in 1945 compared with 7 per 
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cent in 1930. These figures support a 
statement of Funkhouser to the effect 
that Negro colleges seem to have not 
more than one-tenth of the library 
holdings of white colleges in the 
South.2° These facts taken together 
show that while Negro college libra- 
ries are improving, the rate is so slow 
as to make the gap even wider in 1945 
than it was in 1930. 

The curricular offerings have 
changed moderately. One Negro 
school offered graduate work in 1930, 
while two additional schools now have 
programs at the master’s level. Clini- 
eal laboratory technology and dental 
hygiene have been added, but phar- 
macy is no longer available. 

Comparison of the total enrollment 
figures for 1930 and the fall of 1947 
shows a relative increase favorable to 
the Negro American group. The per- 
centages of enrollment in Negro col- 
leges to total enrollment for the com- 
parative years are given below: 





Per Cent—Negro Enrollment of Total Enrollment 


Public Private Total College 
School School Enrollment 
Enrollment Enrollment 


16.0 10.0 
14.0 14.0 








11.0 
14.0 





It may be observed in Table III 
that the white private school is losing 
its high proportion of total white en- 
rollment. The Negro private school is 
undergoing a similar, but not so 
drastic a change since it did not have 
the relative superiority in enrollment 
which the white private school held in 
1930. This shift towards public educa- 
tion for both groups makes the issue 
of the quality of general educational 

10W. D. Funkhouser, ‘‘ The Conference on 
Graduate Work in Negro Institutions in the 
South.’’ New Orleans: Tulane University, 
1945. Office of Secretary-Treasurer of the 


Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate 
Schools. 
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opportunity an even greater state re- 
sponsibility. 

The quality of the faculties of Ne- 
gro schools is surely increasing and in 
public (and possibly private) educa- 
tion there is a movement towards 
equal salary scales. The salary ques. 
tion is complicated, however, by high- 
er costs of living, perquisites and other 
factors beyond the scope of this chap. 
ter. 

There is no evidence for increased 
participation of the Negro American 
minority in the control of public edu- 
cation. Such gains as have been ob- 
tained have come largely as the re- 
sult of either local or national court 
cases and generally more favorable 
social climate. 

Thus, there is no evidence that 
racial differentials in higher and pro- 
fessional education are decreasing. 
While there are absolute gains, the 
facts presented here indicate that the 
relative difference between white and 
Negro education is increasing in re- 
sources, library facilities, and in the 
variety and general quality of the 
curriculum as determined for 1930 
and 1945. The great expansion in en- 
rollment witnessed in 1947 could 
hardly be calculated to lessen this 
widening gap. 


PROVISIONS FOR FULLER EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


There is a growing demand for 
broader and uniform educational op- 
portunity for all Americans through- 
out the South. Tennessee first met this 
need of its Negro American citizens 
by providing out-of-state scholar- 
ships. In 1941, a shift was made to- 


11Reid E. Jackson, ‘‘ Financial Aid Given 
by Southern States to Negroes for Out-of- 
State Study,’’ Journal of Negro Education, 
13:30-39. 1944. 
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wards building up the state supported 
college for Negroes. The budget for 
current expenses was raised to over 
$500,000 for 1947-1948; also allow- 
ances have been set aside to enlarge 
the library and to construct an engi- 
neering building. The so-called ‘‘re- 
gional plan’’ arrangement has been 
used to provide some professional edu- 
cation for Negro Tennesseans,’? 

The ‘‘regional plan’’ would extend 
this type of arrangement between the 
State of Tennessee and Meharry Medi- 
eal College to all Southern states in 
order to provide their Negro Ameri- 
can citizens with this type of profes- 
sional education. There may be no 
question of the legality of this agree- 
ment for Tennessee, since this educa- 
tion is being provided within the 
boundaries of the State; however, a 
crucial question is whether such ar- 
rangements would be held constitu- 
tional if a given type of education is 
provided within the state for white 
students while Negro students would 
be required to travel outside of the 
state and, in some instances, very long 
distances in order to obtain the very 
same type of education. 

Negro private institutions represent 
various levels of higher and profes- 
sional education and are dispersed 
over the state. Their differences in 
type and location fit them admirably 
for meeting more fully the education- 
al need of Negro Americans in Ten- 
nessee. However, expanded financial 
resources are needed to enable them 
to carry out their programs in variety 
and at a desirable level. Instructional 
expenses alone are heavy; for ex- 
ample, Neill estimates at present costs 
that the minimum salary for an in- 


12Bulletin, Meharry Medical College, D 
1945. p. 31. 
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structor with a wife and one child 
should be $3,500.00.18 Since two of 
these institutions are national in 
clientele, the problem is not only of 
local, but of national significance, 
One school (Meharry) has stated its 
intention of meeting the financial 
problem by becoming a party to a 
‘‘regional plan’’ on a South-wide 
basis.14 

There are several general consid- 
erations concerning the provision of 
fuller educational opportunities in ad- 
dition to finances and the issue of 
public versus private financing of 
education. For example, there is sup- 
port for the standard that a college 
should be on the approved list of the 
Association of American Universities 
(since this would at least assure the 
adequacy of the school for preparing 
students for graduate work) before 
offering graduate work. Another sug- 
gestion is that schools offering gradu- 
ate work should meet, at the mini- 
mum, the standards of the Deans of 
Southern Graduate Schools.!® Also, 
individual departments might be ac- 
credited by their national societies 
where such exist.1® Furthermore, the 
quality of the student body is impor- 
tant; for instance, the 1946 freshman 


13Kerby Neil, ‘‘A Bill of Rights for the 
Married Professor.’’ American Association 
of University Professors, Bulletin, 32:73- 
82. 1946. 

14Bulletin, Meharry Medical 
Alumni Edition, 42:3, Ag 1947. 

15Funkhouser, op. cit. 

16According to an American Council on 
Education study of white graduate schools, 
issued in 1934, there were only twenty-five 
(25) departments in the South which were 
considered adequate for graduate work lead- 
ing to the Ph.D.; only one of these was dis- 
tinguished. The situation may have changed 
somewhat since that time for some of these 
institutions, but a similar study of Negro 
colleges now doing graduate work would be 
exceedingly valuable. 


College, 
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class at Vanderbilt University (about 
80 per cent from the state of Ten- 
nessee and the City of Nashville) 
stood at the seventieth percentile na- 
tionally on the American Council on 
Education tests.1* This position is not 
as high as that held by some Eastern 
colleges, but it is a challenging stand- 
ard against which Negro colleges may 
compare the calibre of their student 
groups. Such comparisons are likely 
to reenforce the demands for the very 
best quality of education for all citi- 
zens in Tennessee from the common 
schools through graduate and profes- 
sional training. This can be guaran- 
teed only if all discriminatory prac- 
tices based upon race or other arti- 
ficial barriers are eliminated com- 
pletely from education. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Both higher and professional edu- 
cation are seriously needed in Ten- 
nessee as judged by the number of 
high school graduates, the educa- 
tional level of the population, the 
number enrolled in higher educa- 
tion, and the occupational distri- 
bution pattern at the professional 
and semi-professional levels. 

A survey of the resources and the 
provisions of higher and profes- 
sional education, both public and 
private, reveals that the variety 
and general quality of the pro- 
grams for white Tennesseans sur- 
pass the educational situation for 
Negro Americans at practically 
every point. 

There is no evidence that this ra- 
cial inequality in educational op- 
portunity is decreasing While 


17Bulletin, Vanderbilt University. Nash- 
ville: 47:44, S 1947. 


there are absolute gains, the rela- 
tive situation in general is worse 
now than in 1930. Furthermore, 
there is no sign that the basic 
principles set forth at the outset 
of this paper prevail at present in 
any phase of the educational en- 
deavor. 

In public education, Tennessee is 
building up the state college and 
is entering into ‘‘regional plans’’ 
with Meharry Medical College to 
provide fuller educational oppor- 
tunities at the graduate and pro- 
fessional level. 

Other private schools are in a 

position to render significant serv- 
ice, but expanded financial re- 
sources are needed to increase 
their effectiveness. 
The procedures for the accredi- 
tation of professional education 
are already available. Several 
ways have been suggested for 
strengthening graduate work—(a) 
approval by the Association of 
American Universities; (b) meet- 
ing the standards of the Confer- 
ence of Deans of Southern Gradu- 
ate Schools; and (c) accreditation 
of individual departments by pro- 
fessional societies. 

The above steps are interde- 
pendent with increasing the gen- 
eral quality of the student body. 
The basic life goals are essentially 
the same for all Americans in Ten- 
nessee as well as elsewhere. How- 
ever, these goals can be realized 
only upon an educational founda- 
tion of the highest quality at all 
levels and one from which all dis- 
eriminatory practices based on 
artificial barriers have been eradi- 
cated. 
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NEGRO HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN TEXAS 


Henry ALLEN BULLOCK 


INTRODUCTION 


The question of higher and profes- 
sional education for Negroes in Texas 
has become one of the most vital issues 
in the state’s stream of public opin- 
ion. In the main, it has involved the 
quandry as to whether Texas will 
neglect her public schools and colleges 
for Negroes; will seek to equalize 
them within the existing framework 
of segregation; or will throw open 
the doors of her schools to all races 
alike, together and unseparated. That 
the discussion is a live one cannot be 
gainsaid. Some of it has been based 
upon intense emotional and tradition- 
al allegiance to long-established racial 
policies. Some has rested upon sheer 
rumors that extend from talk of race 
riots to gossip about intermarriage. In 
the main, however, discussions have 
been intelligent and have centered 
around such facts as are available 
with regard to education. Whatever 
the basis, the discussion is of vital im- 
portance to the people of Texas, for 
on its outcome hangs the destiny of 
their system of racial segregation. 

Such significance as this treatise 
may have rests upon the chance that 
it may throw more light on the issue 
of public education now alive in the 
state and in the South. The present 
trend of legal interpretation makes it 
apparent that, excepting a serious re- 
versal in the psychology of the Su- 
preme Court, Texas will be given the 
choice of making her segregated school 
system absolutely equal or admitting 


Negroes to those schools from which 
they are now barred. 

Whether the former alternative will 
be followed depends considerably 
upon the extent to which the public is 
willing to strain the resources of the 
state to this end. Therefore, an in- 
vestigation that will throw light on 
the degree of difference that exists 
in the educational opportunities of 
whites and Negroes may give some in- 
dication of the convenience with 
which Texas can maintain her dual 
system of education under the force 
of a Supreme Court ruling favorable 
to absolute equality of educational op- 
portunities. While this volume, in 
general, seeks to indicate the present 
provisions made for the higher and 
professional education of whites and 
Negroes, this treatise in particular 
seeks to indicate such provisions in 
Texas with a view toward determin- 
ing how great is the racial differential 
inherent in the policy of segregation. 
Consistent with this main interest, 
facts have been accumulated to 
answer each of the following ques- 
tions : 


1. What is the present status of 
provisions made for the higher 
and professional education of 
whites and Negroes in Texas, 
and to what extent do these pro- 
visions vary according to race? 
What needs for higher and pro- 
fessional education exist among 
whites and Negroes, and to what 
degree are these needs more ade- 
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quately met for one than for 
another ? 

What are the prospects for cor- 
recting such racial discrimina- 
tion as may exist on the level of 
higher and professional educa- 
tion? 


Data pertaining to the first two 
questions are highly measurable and 
therefore susceptible to statistical 
analysis. They have been extracted 
from official records and documents, 
and they have been treated with such 
objectivity as their validity will allow. 
The third question, by virtue of its 
philosophical nature, is highly sub- 
jective. Data used to answer it have 
been based mainly upon the author’s 
interpretation of trends in the area. 
It should be kept in mind that such 
an interpretation can be colored by 
personal interests and ideals, and it 
consequently represents a personal 
rather than a public account. 


PROVISIONS FOR HIGHER AND PROFES- 
SIONAL EDUCATION OF WHITES AND 
NEGROES IN TEXAS 


The chances for racial discrimina- 
tion in education are greater on the 
higher and professional level than in 
any other phase of American educa- 
tion. Educational opportunities on 
this level are more likely to be con- 
sidered a luxury rather than a neces- 
sity, and the concept of public re- 
sponsibility for offering such oppor- 
tunities is more likely to become a 
thing of favor or privilege than a 
thing of obligation or right. In fact, 
this may well be the reason why pub- 
lic support for colleges came so much 
later than did private support. Until 
1876, there was no college in Texas 
supported out of public funds. On 


the other hand, before this time, there 
were six colleges for white students 
and two for Negro students supported 
out of private funds. The present pat- 
tern of provisions for higher and pro- 
fessional education shows that the con- 
cept of public responsibilty has since 
that time changed considerably for 
white students but very little for Ne- 
gro students. There has been estab- 
lished for white students 34 public 
colleges since 1900 while, up to the 
school year of 1946-47, only one has 
been established for Negro students. 
Table 1 shows that for the last school 
year, only one of the 18 state-sup- 
ported colleges of Texas was available 
to Negro students. Although there 
were 6 colleges supported by counties 
and 22 supported by cities during this 
year, none of the county colleges and 
only 2 of the city colleges were pro- 
vided for Negro students. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEXAS COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES ACCORDING TO SOURCE OF 
Support AND RAcw, 1946 


Race 











Source of 


Support Total White 


18 17 
6 6 
22 20 


61 52 
95 


Negro 











Nevertheless, as far as number of 
colleges is concerned, private agencies 
still carry the greater responsibility 
for both white and Negro students.’ 
In this particular respect, white and 
Negro students are very much alike. 
However, similarity begins and ends 
here. From the point of view of en- 


1Texas Almanac. Dallas: Dallas Morning 
News, 1947, pp. 374-376. 
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TABLE II 
Per CENT STUDENT ENROLLMENT AND NUMBER OF STUDENTS PER OOLLEGE IN TEXAS 
AccorDING TO SouRcE oF SuPPoRT AND Racw, 1946 








Per Cent Students 


Students Per College 





Source of Support Total 


White 


Negro Total White Negro 





38.5 

1.6 
20.6 
39.3 


State 
County 
City 
Private 














40.1 


20.3 
37.9 


19.3 1,507 
0.0 
23.8 


56.9 


2,179 2,208 
316 316 
949 951 
687 723 


17 
930 
493 





Total 100.0 





100.0 


100.0 984 1,028 650 





rollment, public responsibility for 
education of white students on the 
higher and professional level has 
made significant changes. There were 
101,390 students registered in Texas 
colleges and universities for the school 
year 1946-47. Of this number, 93,591 
were white and 7,799 were Negro. 
This represents a total increase of 117 
per cent over the enrollment for the 
year 1929-30. Whereas white students 
increased 116 per cent during this 
period, Negro students increased 123 
per cent. 

The general picture shows that most 
of these students were enrolled in 
institutions supported by public 
funds, with the state carrying the 
bulk of the responsibility. The racial 
picture, however, shows significant 
differences. Public institutions ac- 
counted for 62 per cent of the white 
students and 43 per cent of the Ne- 
gro students.” It is important to note 
that over half of the responsibility 
which the public accepted for Negro 
students was carried by cities. These 
conclusions are drawn from facts pre- 
sented in Table II. 

While public responsibility for Ne- 
gro higher education is lagging behind 
that accepted for white students, the 
enrollment of Negroes in public col- 


2Tbid. 


leges is increasing more rapidly than 
that of whites. White students in 
public institutions increased 140 per 
cent between 1929 and 1946 while 
their enrollment in private colleges 
increased 86 per cent. Negro students 
increased 241 per cent in public in- 
stitutions and 111 per cent in private 
colleges during the same period. 
When we consider the fact that indi- 
vidual public colleges carry larger en- 
rollments than do private colleges, we 
get a glimpse of the type of pressure 
that is being placed upon facilities of 
Negro public colleges by virtue of this 
increasing trend of enrollment over 
against a lagging public acceptance of 
responsibility for Negro higher edu- 
cation. 

There is a considerable difference 
in capital investment in buildings, 
grounds, and equipment provided for 
the higher education of whites and 
Negroes. Although progress is being 
made toward closing the gap, the 
breach of difference is so great that 
the progress appears pitiably slow. 
The total capital investment in fa- 
cilities for public colleges and uni- 
versities in Texas was $26,123,563 in 
1929 and $59,988,000 in 1946. This 
represents an increase of 130 per cent 
for the period. The amount invested 
in public college facilities for white 
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TABLE III 
CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN TEXAS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLEGES ACCORDING TO RAcz, 1946 








Source of Support 


Total 


Race 





White Negro 





State 





Private 


$50,923,000 
500,000 
8,565,000 
30,280,000 


$48,423,000 $2,500,000 
500,000 0 
6,199,000 2,366,000 
28,651,000 1,629,000 





a ee 


$90,268,000 


$83,773,000 $6,495,000 





students was $25,052,497 and $55,- 
122,000 for the respective years. In- 
vestments in facilities for Negro pub- 
lic colleges grew from $1,071,066 in 
1929 to $4,866,000 in 1946. These 
figures show an increase of 120 per 
cent for white students and 354 per 
cent for Negro students. Neverthe- 
less, the absolute difference is so great 
that at the respective rates of in- 
erease, Negro public colleges would 
become equal in kind to white col- 
leges after a period of about seventy- 
five years. Table III shows that al- 
though most of the capital invested in 
Negro higher and professional educa- 
tion was provided by public support, 
almost half of this support came from 
cities. 

The neglect of Negro colleges by 
Texas citizens has been more serious 
from the point of view of income be- 
cause this form of inadequacy of sup- 
port has prevented these colleges from 
performing such functions as their 
eapital facilities would allow. Be- 
tween 1911 and 1947, appropriations 
for white state-supported colleges in- 
creased from $2,019,147 to $25,326,- 
814. This represents an increase of 
1,154 per cent over the period. Ap- 


3See U.S. Office of Education, Biennial 
Survey of Education. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1929; Huber W. Hurt, 
The College Blue Book. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: Christian E. Burckel, 1947. 


propriations for Negro colleges in- 
ereased from $74,700 to $4,316,170, 
This is an increase of 5,732 per cent, 
but it should be noted that 82 per cent 
of the Negro appropriation for 1947 
was intended for the establishment of 
the new Texas State University for 
Negroes. The amount of $3,500,000 
appropriated for the creation of this 
new college was far short of the 
amount necessary for the realization 
of the purposes for which it was estab- 
lished. Therefore, it merely resulted 
in the spread of sub-standard college 
education for Negroes rather than the 
elevation of these standards. 

This inadequacy of income, when 
joined with an inadequacy of capital 
investment, places a serious limitation 
upon the curriculum of the Negro col- 
lege. It means that while many fields 
of professional training are available 
to white students within the state, 
practically none at all is available to 
Negro students. Five public and two 
private colleges offer courses in engi- 
neering to white students, but no such 
course is provided for Negro students. 
One public and one private college of- 
fer medicine to white students, but 
Negro students must go out of the 
state for such training. With the ex- 


4See: Texas State Department of Educa- 
tion, Biennial Report, 1940-42; State of 
Texas, Fourteenth Biennial Legislative Ap- 
propriation, 1947-49. 
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ception of teacher-training, nursing 
education, and divinity, no type of 
professional training is available to 
Negroes within the state. One should 
say, however, that a school of law has 
been established for Negroes under 
pressure of the ‘‘Sweatt Case.’’ How- 
ever, the circumstances surrounding 
its establishment have been of such 
nature that it is completely impotent 
with regard to supplying training in 
this field. 

The original state-supported college 
for Negroes has been changed in name 
several times. It was first called a 
normal and industrial college. Re- 
sponding to the pressure generated by 
the equalization movement within the 
state, the Texas Legislature (1945-47) 
changed the name to ‘‘university.’’ 
When the following legislative body 
established the new ‘‘university’’ for 
Negroes, the name of this original col- 
lege was changed to that of agricul- 
tural and mechanical college. All of 
this change occurred without any 
change in function of the institution. 


While supplying over three-fourths 
of the teachers of the Negro public 
schools of Texas and practically all of 
the farm agents of the Texas Exten- 
sion Service, the function of the orig- 
inal Negro state college has remained 
primarily that of a teacher-training 
institution. Even though most of the 
response of the Texas Legislature to 
the issue of Negro education has been 
that of shadow-boxing and juggling 
names without putting out much 
money, there is an improvement in the 
hope for Negro education. This re- 
sponse, however futile it has been, is 
an indication that there is an awaken- 
ing in the public mind with regard to 
its responsibility for the support of 
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higher and professional education for 
Negroes. 


TABLE IV 
Per Cent DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS OF 
WHITE AND NEGRO COLLEGES oF TEXAS 
ACCORDING TO TRAINING, 1938 AND 1946 








1938 1946 
White Negro White Negro 


17.5 35.2 27.1 24.6 
474 59.5 424 66.8 
35.1 5.3 30.5 8.6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





Degree 








Ordinarily, one would think that 
the absence of professional courses in 
the Negro college means the existence 
of a strong and efficient undergradu- 
ate program. However, if academic 
training of faculty is any index of 
strength, such a view is far from the 
fact. Table 4 shows that white colleges 
had almost seven times as many doc- 
tors on their faculties as did Negro 
colleges in 1938, and almost four 
times as many in 1946. Although 
both types of institutions had a domi- 
nance of faculty members below the 
doctoral level, Negro colleges showed 
a serious concentration of faculty 
members below this level. Negro col- 
leges have made significant gains in 
quality of faculty during the last 
twelve years. Most of these gains, 
however, have been made by the agri- 
cultural and mechanical college for 
Negroes. This college had 29 per cent 
of all masters in Negro colleges and 
13 of the 22 doctors teaching in these 
colleges. Nevertheless, the combined 
faculty of all Negro colleges of the 
state had a doctoral rate of only 8.6 
per cent for the school year 1946-47.5 


5A, J. Brumbaugh, American Universities 


and Colleges, 1948. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1948. See 
also 1940 edition. 
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A strong academic program within 
Texas Negro colleges is further 
hindered by an inadequacy of library 
facilities. Of the 1,392,716 volumes 
of books possessed by all Texas col- 
leges in 1929, Negro colleges owned 
only 4.6 per cent of them. By 1946, 
although the total number of volumes 
had increased to 3,201,237, the owner- 
ship rate for Negro colleges had 
dropped to 4.1 per cent. The racial 
differential is even greater in the in- 
stance of public colleges. Negro pub- 
lic colleges had 2 per cent of the 
volumes possessed by Texas public in- 
stitutions of higher learning in 1929 
and less than 3 per cent in 1946. Ne- 
gro private colleges possessed 5 per 
cent of the volumes owned by such 
colleges during each period.? 


Tue Neep ror Hiauer EDUCATION OF 
WHITES AND NEGROES IN TEXAS 


There is a serious need for adjust- 
ment of the severe differenes that 
exist between white and Negro oppor- 
tunities for professional and higher 
education in Texas. Whereas the key 
to this adjustment rests with the Con- 
stitutions of Texas and the United 
States, Texas citizens have not yet ac- 
cepted the training of Negroes on this 
level as a public responsibility. While 
they have accepted such responsibility 
for whites, their neglect of Negroes 
becomes clearly and justly a consti- 
tutional question, 

If social processes left the matter 
there, the entire question of higher 
education for Negroes would be solely 
political. However, social processes 
have not left the matter there. They 
have, instead, made it a social reagent 
capable of indicating the trend ex- 


STexas Almanac, 1947. op, cit. 
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pressed by the sum-total of the hen 
Negro’s way of life. Public neglect of 
this aspect of Negro institutional life 
is a force that makes discrimination 
breed discrimination. Since Negroes 
cannot get professional training with. 
in the state, Texas has provided schol- 
arships in the form of out-of-state aid 
for such students. The scholarships 
pay tuition difference, travel differ- 
ence, and difference in cost of living 
incidental to seeking education else- 
where. Any Negro student who is a 
resident of the state and who can 
qualify for professional study can get 
the aid. However, the students to 
whom the aid is extended have been 
already exposed to a substandard un- 
dergraduate system. Thus they must 
carry not only the disadvantage of 
seeking training outside of the state 
but also such handicap as an inferior 
college might have placed upon them. 
If the substructure is weak, the super. 
structure can not be very strong. 
Limited facilities for professional 
training breed an even more serious 
form of discrimination among Ne- 
groes. This form of discrimination 
causes a withering away of the Ne- 
gro economy and draws the line of 
caste more securely around this 
people’s neck. At the present time, 
the role of the Negro in the Texas 
economy is mainly that of peasant and 
servant. In 1940, over two-thirds or 
68 per cent of all Texas Negroes gain- 
fully employed were in either service 
or farming occupations. Those in 
farming were chiefly share croppers 
and agricultural laborers. There were 
924,391 Negroes in the state and only 
9,729 of these were in the professional 
occupations, The trend of race rela- 
tions within the state shows a system 
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of etiquette and racial compulsion 
that expects Negroes to use the serv- 
ices of their professionals more than 
in years past. The increase in Negro 
population over against an almost 
stagnant policy of accepting public 
responsibility for training Negro pro- 
fessionals, places great pressure on 
those who are trained and limits the 
opportunities of those who could get 
the training. Chart 1 is a graphic 
representation of the severity of this 
pressure and occupational limitation. 
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have one doctor for every 5,637 Ne- 
groes. Whites have one lawyer for 
every 712 and Negroes have one for 
every 40,191. Whites have one social 
worker for every 3,608 and Negroes 
have one for every 20,095. The ab- 
sence of opportunities for professional 
training is keeping Negroes unquali- 
fied for professional positions, and 
there will continue to be an unreadi- 
ness to take advantage of such oppor- 
tunities when the opening comes 
along. 


CHART I. 
Numper OF WHITE WorKeRsS For Eacw NEGRO EmpPiorveo In 


Serecreo Preressionat Occupations IN Texas, 1940. 
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Source: U.S. Bureau Or Census, Poeut ation: THE LABOR Force, Vol.B,I940. 





In such professional fields as de- 
signing, engineering, chemistry, medi- 
cine, journalism, and social work, 
whites have now at work anywhere 
from 1,800 to 2,500 persons for every 
Negro engaged in such occupations. 
Whites have one doctor for every 903 


of their population while Negroes 


Facilities for higher and profes- 
sional education among Negroes in 
Texas have neither kept pace with oc- 
cupational demands nor have they 
kept pace with the trend of high 
school graduates produced by the pub- 
lie school system of the state each 
year. Although the number of grad- 
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uates of white high schools is approxi- 
mately ten times the number gradu- 
ating from Negro high schools, the 
ratios of these graduates to the total 
number enrolled in their respective 
high schools have behaved more or 
less in the same manner. 
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from over 4,000 high school gradu- 
ates. Although all of these graduates 
do not attend college, those who 
continue their education are numer- 
ous enough to place pressure on the 
inadequate facilities of Negro colleges 
within the state. 


CHART 2. 
Per CENT GraovaTes OF Pupics ENROLLED IN TEXAS HIGH Sewoors 
ACCORDING To Race. 1925—- 40. 
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Chart 2 is a curve showing the 
change in these ratios for white and 
Negro high school graduates between 
1925 and 1946. It is apparent that an 
increasing proportion of the students 
enrolled in Texas high schools finally 
graduate. It is also apparent that, 
while responding to more or less the 
same forces of fluctuation, the ratio 
of white and Negro high school grad- 
uates to the size of enrollment of their 
respective schools is becoming more 
alike. If the trend remains more or 
less constant, Negro colleges of Texas 
can expect to draw their enrollment 


PROSPECTS FOR CHANGE IN PROVISIONS 
MapbE For HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL 
EpucATION OF NEGROES 

So far, facts have been presented 
to show the extent to which the Texas 
public has accepted responsibility for 
the support of higher education for 
Negroes. Prior to 1940 there was an 
attitude of indifference on the part 
of the public. Since that time, feeble 
efforts have ben made to improve Ne- 
gro education. Signs of these efforts, 
however weak they are, have been 
shown in improvements in capital in- 
vestment, income, and the faculty of 
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Negro public colleges. These improve- 
ments came in response to Negro 
pressure. Such changes in Negro edu- 
cation as we can expect in the future 
will depend upon the extent to which 
this pressure is increased. 

There is rapidly developing among 
Negroes the idea that racial separa- 
tion and racial discrimination are 
brews of the same pot. There is the 
belief that these two phenomena are 
different aspects of the same thing, 
and that the measurement of one is 
the measurement of the other. No- 
where in the South is.this idea more 
pronounced than in Texas. Suits seek- 
ing to force entrance of Negroes into 
white schools on the secondary and 
professional levels do not have as their 
objective an improvement of Negro 
education within the framework of 
segregation. To the contrary, they 
seek the destruction of segregation 
itself. 

Solidly behind this objective is a 
complex of Negro organizations whose 
membership extends from the hinter- 
land to the metropolis. These groups 
constitute a very potent Council of 
Negro Organizations, and they are 
now at work in a concerted effort to 
dethrone Jim Crow as a ruling tyrant 
in the kingdom of Texas education. 
Like other sections of the South, the 
Texas branch of the NAACP is per- 
forming the main task of this move- 
ment of racial liberation. In their 
annual meeting at Denison, Texas, 
September 5-6, the Texas branch 
adopted a $25,000 budget for the en- 
suing year as a weapon to fight segre- 

7Charles H. Thompson, ‘‘Separate but 


Not Equal.’’ Southwest Review, 33, Spring, 
1948, p. 107. 


gation and disecriminatoin in public 
edueation.® 

The power of the Sweatt Case has 
worked to turn many white Texans in 
favor of the abolition of discrimina- 
tion and segregation. It has probably 
been the most effective propaganda 
medium Negroes could have ever de- 
vised. One interesting result of the 
case has been a widespread campus 
revolt on the part of many students 
and teachers of white public colleges 
against jim crow policies.? Student 
dailies at the state university for 
white students and at one of the 
largest private colleges have carried 
editorials with reference to the case, 
and the opinions expressed against 
segregation and discrimination have 
been overwhelming. It is impossible 
for racial differences in education to 
remain the same if these forces con- 
tinue to work as they now appear to 
be working. 

The rate of progress made by Ne- 
gro public colleges of Texas has been 
slow. It has been so slow that logic 
forbids the conclusion that much will 
be done without the force of court 
action. Consequently, the trend of 
events in Texas points toward a larger 
number of suits making demand for 
training in more fields of professional 
education followed by admission of 
Negroes to white colleges on a gradu- 
ate and professional level. To build 
an equal system of higher and pro- 
fessional education on the weak Ne- 
gro college foundation which segre- 
gation has built is a task too gigantic 
even for Texas. 


8The Crisis, N 1947. 
®The Crisis, My 1947. 
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NEGRO HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 


Water G. DANIEL 


THE PROBLEM 


‘*No other state in the Nation has 
better and more understanding cordial 
relations between the two races than 
does Virginia’’ reads the Report of 
the Virginia Education Commission.! 
This assertion is immediately pre- 
ceded by the statement, ‘‘It is well 
recognized that the Negroes of the 
State deserve educational facilities 
from every standpoint equivalent 
with those of the whites, and it is the 
full intention of the leadership of the 
Commonwealth to see that they get 
what they so well deserve.’’ Anyone 
who observes educational practices 
immediately raises questions when he 
reads such sentences. Are they sup- 
ported by the evidence? Is Virginia 
moving in the direction of equal edu- 
cational opportunity for all of its 
citizens? Are its educational policies 
and practices designed and executed 
to provide the education necessary for 
all people? This chapter seeks to give 
information and interpretation con- 
cerning some of the issues raised and 
to answer the specific question—To 
what extent does the Commonwealth 
of Virginia provide equal opportuni- 
ties for the higher and professional 
education of its population? 


PROCEDURE AND SOURCES 


In order to answer this question a 
study was made of the institutions of 


1The Virginia Education Commission, The 
Virginia Public School System. Richmond: 
Commonwealth of Virginia, Division of Pur- 
chase and Printing, 1944, p. 32. 


higher education listed as accredited 
by the State Department of Educa. 
tion. Information was sought regard- 
ing (1) publicly supported facilities 
as indicated in statistical reports for 
the years 1929-30 and 1945-46, (2) 
privately supported facilities shown 
in reports for the same period, (3) 
acereditation of the higher institu- 
tions beyond the state level, (4) cur. 
rent curricular offerings, especially of 
the state institutions, (5) aid to Ne- 
groes for advanced study outside of 
the state and (6) proposals for 
equalizing educational opportunity. 
The principal sources of data? were 
the biennial reports of the United 
States Office of Education for 1929- 
30, unpublished statistics for 1945-46 
on file in that office, the Annual Re- 
ports of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the Commonwealth of 


2The data should be regarded as estimates 
rather than exact figures in each instance. 
Institutions do not report data in an identi- 
cal way and interpretations have to be made. 
Forms used and items requested are not the 
same every year. For 1929-30 the data were 
taken from tables in United States Office of 
Education, Biennial Survey of Education, 
1929-30. Washington: Government Printing 
Office 1932. v. 2 pp. 833. The 1945-46 data 
on expenditures were copied from reports on 
file in the Office of Education through the 
courtesy of Mr. David Blose and staff of 
the Division of Statistics and Research. The 
remaining 1945-46 data were received from 
The Annual Reports of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for 1945-46 and 1946- 
47 published as State Board of Education 
Bulletin. Richmond: Division of Purchase 
and Printing. S 1946 and 1947. The writer 
wishes to express his gratitude to his sister, 
Dr. Sadie D. St. Clair of Miner Teachers 
College, for assistance in checking for ac- 
curacy, organizing the data into tables and 
reading the manuscript. 
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Virginia for 1945-46 and 1946-47, the 
latest catalogs (1946-47 with few ex- 
ceptions) of the institutions and sup- 
plementary written information from 
the State Department of Education 
and the Virginia State College. 


PUBLICLY-SUPPORTED FACILITIES FOR 
HicHER EDUCATION 


The Commonwealth of Virginia 
provides facilities for higher educa- 
tion through ten institutions. Nine 
admit white students and one is des- 
ignated for Negroes. Space limits the 
treatment of the various statistics 
which may be cited. Several indices 
for judging the equality of opportu- 
nity, however, may be selected. A 
most frequently used measure of edu- 
cational opportunity is the per capita 
expenditure, based on the relation 
between the amount of expenditure 
and the total population. As a means 
of insuring equitable provisions for 
minorities in racially segregated 
school systems, the United States Con- 
gress has sometimes specified that the 
appropriations shall be allocated on 
the basis of the per cent which a mi- 
nority group bears to the total popu- 
lation. This criterion might be prop- 
erly applied to income and other items 
commonly included in statistical re- 
ports. In 1920-30 the total current 
expenditure for Negroes was $367,306 
or $.56 for each such person in the 
state while the total sum for whites 
was $8,207,490 or $4.64 for each mem- 
ber of the group. Thus the per capita 
expended for the higher education 
of white persons at public expense 
was eight times the per capita spent 
for Negroes. By 1945-46, the amounts 
had increased to $1,068,876, or a 
trebled per capita of $1.62 for Ne- 


groes, and to $17,001,242 or a doubled 
per capita of $8.43 for whites. Al- 
though the disparity had lessened, the 
per capita expenditure for whites was 
still five times the figure for Negroes. 
In 1930 Negroes constituted 26.8 
per cent of the population, and in 
1940 they represented 24.7 per cent, 
or about one-fourth of the number of 
Virginians. They received only 4 per 
cent of the total receipts in 1929-30 
and 11.2 per cent sixteen years later. 
We conclude that the trend is to give 
a relatively larger share of income 
as the total amount grows greater. 
When receipts are divided into vari- 
ous funds, it is noted that the per cent 
of use of federal funds is about con- 
stant. There is improvement, however, 
from 6.4 per cent to 20.3 per cent in 
the receipt of state funds. To see if 
this upward trend would continue 
into the next year, the figures on 
receipts for 1946-47 were studied. It 
was noticed that the income for white 
institutions was enlarged from $12,- 
122,561 to $17,234,683 in one year, 
representing a gain of $5,112,122 or 
42 per cent. In contrast the income 
for the Negro institution was raised 
in one year from $1,534,629 to $1,688,- 
809, a gain of only $154,280 or 10 per 
cent. The per cent which the Negro 
received was reduced from 20.3 per 
cent to 8.9 per cent of the total funds. 
Hence we conclude that progress to- 
wards equal educational opportunity 
is slow and not consistent. 

To show the relative sharing by Ne- 
groes of publicly supported facilities 
provided in higher educational insti- 
tutions, Table I listing personnel 
items, property and holdings, expendi- 
tures and receipts has been con- 
structed. In no case do Negroes share 
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TABLE I 


STATISTICS INDICATING RATIv OF THE NEGRO’s SHARING OF THE FACILITIES 0F PUBLIC 
HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1929-30 AND 1945-46. 








1929-30 


1945-46 





Total Negro Per Cent Total 


Negro Per Cent 





Personnel 
No. of schools = 10 
No. of students -..... 9,810 
No. of degrees con- 
ferred 1,473 
No. of faculty -........ 806 


Property and holdings 


No. of library volumes 428,858 13,260 
Buildings and grounds $20,721,801 $1,179,084 


Other property $612,215 


Productive funds 


Expenditures for: 
Administration and 
general vontrol —... 5 
Operation of physical 


plant 
Instruction library and 


EE _ $2,440,413 $106,564 


Organized research -. $248,664 
Other expenditures 
Capital outlay 


Bond & debt retirement 


$11,071,901 $173,000 


$400,166 $21,848 
$1,096,418 $52,102 


$3,155,581 $21,766 
$1,233,554 $165,026 


1 s 10 1 10.0 
352 : 13,728 1,204 8.8 


1,850 202 10.9 
1,540 154 10.0 


1,844,194 38,239 
$44,422,716 $2,313,462 


$16,466,723 $173,000 


$864,469 $46,676 
$1,752,379 $77,265 


$5,211,119 $296,638 
$913,635 Bers 

$8,223,933 $507,819 
$884,406 $140,478 
$215,177 





$8,574,796 $367,306 


Income from: 
Student fees 
Productive funds 
State funds 
Federal funds - 
Other funds 


$3,193,512 $75,275 
$586,020 $10,330 
$3,272,301 $208,877 
$393,473 $26,911 
$2,327,700 $67,713 


$18,070,118 $1,068,876 


$5,377,632 $365,188 

$1,312,539 

$4,585,369 $929,542 
$825,511 $55,424 

$1,556,139 $184,475 





Total receipts — 
State Population 


$9,773,006 $389,106 
2,421,851 650,165 26.8 


$13,657,190 $1,534,629 
2,677,773 661,449 





Source: Figures for 1929-30 from the U. S. Office of Education Biennial Survey; for 1945-46 for 
personnel, property, holdings and income from the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Virginia and for expenditures from statistical reports filed in the U. 8S. Office of 


Education. 


the facilities in proportion to their 
representation in the total population. 

Two of the items which account for 
the great disparity in appropriations 
are the state appropriations and fed- 
eral funds for such items as capital 
outlay, extension work, an experi- 
ment station and research. Inquiry 
was made of the Virginia State Col- 
lege concerning its participation in 
federal and state funds, and especial- 
ly its relations as a land-grant insti- 


tution. According to the answer® ob- 
tained the college receives its equita- 
ble share of funds from the Morrill 
and Nelson Acts, but nothing is re- 
ceived from such federal funds as are 
derived from the Hatch-Adams or 
Smith-Lever enactments. There are 
no appropriations for agricultural re- 
search or experimental projects at 
Petersburg although requests have 
been made. 


3Letter dated February 25, 1948. 
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The catalog of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute lists with its non- 
resident staff a Superintendent of the 
Virginia State College Field Station. 
He gives one-half time as a teacher 
of agriculture at the Petersburg in- 
stitution from which he receives one- 
half of his salary. The remaining 
salary comes from the Blacksburg in- 
stitution for which he conducts a 
small farm crops experiment, with 
small quantities of government seed, 
a limited amount of labor and the 
assistance of a part-time laborer. In 
the area of agriculture where their 
needs are great, little opportunity for 
improvement of farm life is available 
for Negroes; but $297,255 was appro- 
priated by the state for the experi- 
ment station in 1946-47. 

In 1929-30 the United States Office 
of Education listed the Virginia State 
College and four colleges for women 
as teachers’ colleges. The former in- 
stitution had been designated official- 
ly as the land-grant institution for the 
Negroes of Virginia, but it did not 
have facilities and rating equivalent 
to the white land-grant college. In ad- 
dition to these publicly-supported col- 
leges was a military college with lib- 
eral arts and technological offerings, 
a medical college and the state uni- 
versity, the crowning feature of a 
comprehensive system of free public 
education, conceived by. Thomas Jef- 
ferson. In the present decade the sys- 
tem has been reorganized. Only one 
school is designated solely as a teach- 
ers’ college. The three other white 
schools have been changed into a lib- 
eral arts college for women, a women’s 
division of the land-grant college and 
the women’s division of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Definite efforts have 


been made to permit women to enjoy 
full privileges of instruction and re- 
search on the advanced levels and to 
eliminate the discrimination against 
them in higher education. In status, 
Virginia State College is treated as 
an institution comparable with the 
four colleges with which it was placed 
twenty years ago. All five presidents 
receive the same salary. The Negro 
dean gets a slightly higher salary than 
the other deans, possibly because he 
has the rank of vice-president also. 
The professors and other faculty 
members get salaries in comparable or 
equal ranges. The salaries, however, 
are not equal to those of the presi- 
dents, deans and faculties of the other 
state higher schools. Their presidents 
receive from $1,630.00 to $6,630.00 
more per year. The instructional sal- 
aries are not equal although Negroes 
meet the educational qualifications. 
The minimum salary of a full profes- 
sor in the white land-grant college is 
$1,614.00 more than the maximum sal- 
ary of the full professor in the simi- 
larly designated school for Negroes. 
The disparity in the maximum sal- 
aries is $2,568.00. Of 46 professors in 
this highest rank at Virginia Poly- 
technic 17 have earned the Ph.D. de- 
gree. Of 19 professors in the equiva- 
lent rank at Virginia State, 16 possess 
the Ph.D. or Ed.D. degrees 
Comparisons of statistics on facili- 
ties afforded by publicly supported 
higher educational institutions reveal 
that the higher educational opportu- 
nities are not equally available to all 
elements of the population by the cri- 
teria of per capita expenditures, pop- 
ulation ratio, comparable participa- 
tion in full benefits of state and fed- 
eral funds, or in salary classification. 
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PRIVATELY-SUPPORTED FACILITIES FOR 
HiagHER EDUCATION 


Private higher education institu- 
tions have always complemented the 
work of public institutions; and fre- 
quently they have pioneered in new 
directions. In the case of Virginia 
they have provided the only continu- 
ous opportunity for Negroes to do col- 
lege work leading to academic degrees. 
While the state established the insti- 
tution at Petersburg in 1882, its col- 
lege course leading towards the bache- 
lor’s degree was discontinued in 1902 
and was not restored until 1922.4 In 
the intervening years the develop- 
ment of the offerings from the second- 
ary level to a normal school equiva- 
lent to two college years easily pre- 
pared the school for the step of award- 
ing degrees in 1924. The one institu- 
tion continuously offering degree 
courses for Negroes was Virginia 
Union University. This school and 
Hampton Institute are the two pri- 
vately supported colleges for which 
data are available. St. Paul’s Poly- 
technic Institute established as a nor- 
mal school now awards degrees but 
does not make statistical reports to 
the United States Office of Education ; 
and the Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary and College does not have state 
recognition. 

Of the twenty-two private institu- 
tions used for the 1929-30 statistical 
table, twenty exclude Negroes. Of the 
twenty-four making statistical reports 
for 1945-46, twenty-two exclude Ne- 
groes. These numbers include both 
the senior colleges of four years and 
the junior colleges offering the equiv- 
alent of two college years. The two 


4Virginia State College Gazette, Annual 
Catalogue Number, 1946-47, Je 1947. 





private Negro colleges more than 
doubled in student enroilment be- 
tween 1929-30 and 1945-46, and in- 
creased the ratio of the Negro enroll- 
ment to the total student group at- 
tending private higher schools from 
10 per cent to almost 20 per cent. 
They educate more than three-fifths 
of the Negro students in Virginia col- 
leges open to Negroes. It was observed 
that Negroes received 4.2 per cent of 
the total expenditures for public col- 
leges in 1929-30 and 5.9 per cent in 
1945-46. When total expenditures 
from private and public funds are 
combined (by using figures in Tables 
I and II), Negroes received 11.9 per 
eent in 1929-30 and 13.9 per cent in 
1945-46. The additional expenditures 
from private funds, therefore, multi- 
plied educational opportunity for Ne- 
groes by two and one-half to three 
times the provisions made possible by 
public funds alone. 

If the extent of sharing of facilities 
is measured by the per cent of total 
figures, then Negroes may be said to 
enjoy a greater measure of education- 
al opportunity in private education 
than in public education. The range 
in per cents extends from 6 to 51 in 
1929-30 and from 10 to 42.6 in 1945- 
46 (omitting the figures on organized 
research for which a small amount is 
reported by one Negro school). The 
items are arranged in Table II. This 
excellent showing for Negroes is due 
to the favorable position of Hampton 
Institute. The private schools~ for 
white students have deperded very 
heavily upon student fees and charges 
for services. In 1945-46 student fees 
furnished 77.2 per cent of their in- 
come but only 43.2 per cent of the Ne- 
gro private calleges’ income. The re- 
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TABLE II 


Statistics INDICATING RATIO oF THE NEGRO’s SHARING OF THE FACILITIES OF PRIVATE 
HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1929-30 AND 1945-46 














1929-30 1945-46 
Total Negro Per Cent Total Negro Per Cent 
Personnel 
No. of schools -._. is 22 a of 24 2 83 
No. of students 7,849 815 10.4 11,068 2,155 19.5 
No. of degrees con- 
, | ae m 1,024 125 12.2 848 251 29.6 
No. of faculty -—__.. 680 113 16.6 1,099 170 15.5 
Property and holdings 
No. of library volumes 388,832 91,224 23.5 “ i 
Buildings and grounds $16,550,099 $3,358,533 20.3 ba be 
Other property -..... —« @RReeOee- bes * ° 
Productive funds $20,296,127 $10,175,245 50.1 ° 7 


Expenditures for: 
Administration and 
general control —.... 
Operation of physical 





$385,876 $24,374 6.3 


$1,010,747 $240,331 23.8 





TUATIDS, dcctvectoncs $816,529 $216,286 24.5 $959,763 $205,042 21.4 
Instruction library and 

supplies _.......--_ »S $1,640,417 $403,502 24.6 $2,451,260 $613,773 25.0 
Organized research -... ‘oie 169 169 100.0 
Other expenditures -.... $1,276,463 $96,993 7.6 $2,704,364 $849,636 31.4 
Capital outlay $1,369,884 $578,263 42.2 $1,494,268 $550,161 36.8 
Bond & debt retirement pa $106,726. _—s.........~ nes 





























Total $5,489,169 $1,319,447 24.0 $8,725,209 $2,459,112 28.2 
Income from: 
Student fees -......... $2,159,127 $302,751 14.0 $5,120,690 $835,319 16.3 
Productive funds -...... $994,767 $507,652 51.0 $1,025,363 $436,698 42.6 
State funds wits pees 
Federal funds pon $247,998 $25,096 10.1 
Other fonds —..__........ $1,945,505 $1,136,065 58.4 $2,086,019 $632,177 30.3 
Total receipts —--........- $5,099,399 $1,946,468 38.2 $7,480,070 $1,929,290 25.8 
State Population -........ 2,421,851 650,165 26.8 2,677,773 661,449 24.7 





Source: Figures for 1929-30 from the UT. 8. Office of 


from statistical report filed in the same office. 


cent war veterans’ fees and federally- 
aided programs have helped to enlarge 
the income of white institutions. As a 
result the 38.2 per cent of total income 
for private colleges received by two 
Negro schools in 1929-30 was reduced 
by 1945-46 to 25.8 per cent or about 
the ratio of Negroes to the total pop- 
ulation. Private higher education, 
nevertheless, has increased the avail- 
ability of educational opportunities to 
Negroes. 


Edueation Biennial Survey and for 1945-46 


ACCREDITATION 


In becoming the fifteenth member 
of the Association of American Uni- 
versities, the University of Virginia 
became the first nationally recognized 
university in the Southern region. In 
1929-30 two publicly supported and 
five privately supported institutions 
were on the approved list of this na- 
tional agency. For the same year all 
of the white publicly supported col- 
leges and universities had received ac- 
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ereditment by the regional or appro- 
priate professional association, and 
eleven of the twelve white private sen- 
ior colleges were similarly accredited. 
Seven of eight private junior colleges 
were approved by the state and three 
by the regional association. However, 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools had not begun 
to rate Negro schools in 1929-30. 
By 1947-48 the higher educational 
institutions had received greater rec- 
ognition. Ten colleges are now on the 
approved list of the Association of 
American Universities, the Medical 
College of Virginia is on a similar list 
of the American Medical Association, 
while all senior colleges, public and 
private, including the three Negro 
schools, are fully recognized by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The three junior 
colleges have kept their regional rat- 
ing while nine other such colleges are 
accredited by the state department of 
education. To equalize the quality of 
educational offerings, a proportionate 
number of Negro colleges should be 
approved by a national association. 


CURRENT CURRICULAR OFFERINGS 


The curricular offerings available 
in the system of public and private 
schools are very extensive and also 
permit much specialization. The most 
varied programs of studies ure in the 
white publicly supported colleges and 
universities which present the best ex- 
amples of contrast with Negro higher 
education. 

In many fields offerings are listed 
by all institutions but a close exam- 
ination of catalogs reveals that courses 
in the private schools for whites and 
Negroes and at the Negro state college 
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are restricted. Chemistry furnishes 
an excellent example, for all schools 
list some courses. The University of 
Virginia, however, gives a specialized 
curriculum leading to the B.S. degree 
in chemistry; the Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute has a specific curriculum 
utlined in cellulose chemistry; and 
the Richmond Professional Institute 
of the College of William and Mary 
offers chemical technology. All schools 
mention biology. Extensive offerings 
for the state system are given at the 
College of William and Mary which 
outlines specific curricula not only for 
majoring in zoology and botany but 
also for the more specialized areas of 
bacteriology, clinical laboratory tech- 
nique, nursing, sanitary engineering 
and aquatic biology. 

If facilities are lacking in certain 
academic and professional areas, one 
would still expect adequate offerings 
to Negroes in agriculture in view of 
their dependence upon progress in 
this field. The Virginia State College 
offers five curricula in agriculture; 
namely, agricultural education, ani- 
mal husbandry, agricultural econom- 
ies, bacteriology and horticulture. The 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute adds 
five fields—agricultural engineering, 
agronomy, dairy husbandry, dairy 
products manufacturing and poultry 
husbandry—and thereby doubles the 
number of offerings. If this degree of 
specialization is necessary for the 
white students, it is essential to the 
Negro. A similar situation exists with 
regard to home economics. 

There is no institution which corre- 
sponds with the Richmond Profession- 
al Institute of the College of William 
and Mary. Examples of curricular 
plans denied Negroes are recreational 
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leadership, personnel administration, 
occupational therapy, physical ther- 
apy, distributive education and social 
work. In addition there are offerings 
on the junior college level including 
extensive terminal courses as well as 
the usual ones for those who will 
transfer to a higher level. William 
and Mary and Virginia Polytechnic 
cooperate in sponsoring a junior col- 
lege unit at Norfolk; Virginia State 
also operates a junior college unit in 
the same city. 

Curricula in medicine including 
graduate work are available in two 
state institutions. Engineering may 
be obtained at three state schools. 
Law degrees may be earned at two 
publicly and two privately supported 
schools. Not one of these schools ad- 
mits Negroes. The Medical College of 
Virginia has an affiliated school for 
the training of Negro nurses but no 
Negroes may receive the degree in 
nursing education from the three 
state institutions offering such in- 
struction. 

Hampton Institute offers graduate 
work in various phases of education 
in its summer session. Negroes may 
pursue work for the master’s degree 
at Virginia State College but there 
are no specialized curricula. Suffi- 
cient courses are listed: to enable a 
student to concentrate in agricultural 
education, biology, education, educa- 
tional psychology and guidance, Eng- 
lish, home economics, mathematics and 
physics. The Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute confers the master of science 
degree upon majors in agricultural 
education, agricultural engineering, 
agronomy, animal husbandry, applied 
mechanics, architectural engineering, 
biology (including wildlife conserva- 


tion), business administration, ceram- 
ic engineering, civil engineering, 
dairy husbandry, electrical engineer- 
ing, home economics, horticulture, in- 
dustrial engineering industrial phys- 
ics, mechanical engineering, mining 
engineering, mining geology, power 
and fuel engineering, rural sociology, 
sanitary engineering and wood con- 
struction, and both the master’s and 
doctor’s degrees in agricultural eco- 
nomics, biology (including wildlife 
conservation), chemical engineering 
and chemistry. Undergraduate work 
in thirty-two curricula supports this 
graduate work. The University of 
Virginia gives the master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees in ancient languages, bi- 
ology, chemistry, economics, educa- 
tion, English, Germanic languages, 
government, history, mathematics, 
philosophy, physics, public adminis- 
tration, Romance languages, rural so- 
cial economics, sociology and medical 
science. Master’s degrees in educa- 
tion, social work and retailing may be 
obtained at the College of William 
and Mary. 


Srate Ai To NEGROES FOR OUT-OF- 
STATE Stupy 


In 1935, a native of Richmond, who 
was a graduate of Virginia Union 
University, applied to the University 
of Virginia for admission to its Grad- 
uate School. The Rector of the Uni- 
versity rejected the application on the 
grounds that the education of white 
and colored persons in the same 
schools is contrary to established Vir- 
ginia policy.” The National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 


5Walter G. Daniel, ‘‘ The Education of the 
Negro in 1935.’’ Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, 5:151, Ja 1936. 
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People took the case for legal prosecu- 
tion. 

At the following session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia ‘‘An Act 
to provide equal educational facilities 
for certain persons denied admission 
to Virginia State colleges, universities 
and institutions of higher learning’’ 
was approved March 27, 1936. The 
act was amended, reenacted and ap- 
proved as law February 20, 1940 and 
made possible-the awarding of schol- 
arships to Negroes who desire to pur- 
sue graduate or professional studies 
unavailable to them because of color. 
The administration of the Graduate 
Aid Fund was then transferred from 
the State Department of Education 
to the President of the Virginia State 
College. In 1945-46, the sum of $62,- 
270 was allocated among 377 appli- 
eants,’ and in 1946-47 the amount of 
$61,740 was allocated to 407 students.® 
Because state appropriations were less 
than these amounts, officials author- 
ized the borrowing of $10,000 in 1944- 
45, which was repaid the next year; 
and in 1946-47 the sum of $18,000 was 
borrowed in order to pay all claims, 
earlier loans and subsidies. Negroes 
have used the sum far beyond the ex- 
pectations and appropriations of the 
state legislature. 

In addition to the previously quot- 
ed provisions, a further enactment in 
1944 directed the Virginia State Col- 
lege to contribute to the cost of the 
education of a maximum of 25 medi- 


6Luther H. Foster, Annual Report, Gradu- 
ate Aid Fund. Virginia State College, 
Petersburg, Va. Fiscal Year 3945-1946, Je. 
30, 1946, pp. 21-2. 

TIbid., pp. 3-14 

8Luther H. Foster, Annual Report Gradu- 
ate Aid Fund. Virginia State College, 
Petersburg, Va. Fiscal Year 1945-1946, Je. 
30, 1947. 


cal students at $500 each and a maxi- 
mum of 10 dental students at $400 
each while attending Meharry Medi- 
eal College.® Under this authority the 
state paid $9,100.00 for 15 medical 
and 4 dental students, and $9,650.00 
for 15 medical and 6 dental students, 
in 1945-46 and 1946-47 respectively. 
This enactment is contrary to other 
legislation which prohibits appropria- 
tions to schools not under state con- 
trol. 

The provision of this out-of-state 
financial assistance has helped many 
Negroes to secure graduate and pro- 
fessional education but it has failed to 
bring equality of opportunity and 
does not preserve the rights due 
American Negroes. 


Proposats FoR EquaL EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


It has become evident that Virginia 
must provide more adequately for the 
educational needs and rights of its 
Negro population. Three major pro- 
posals are currently being studied, 
discussed and tried in various sections 
of the country and may be evaluated 
for Virginia. First, existing segre- 
gated facilities may be enlarged. II- 
lustrations may be found in the inau- 
guration of graduate instruction as 
described for Virginia or the estab- 
lishing of the law schools like those in 
Texas or North Carolina. Second, re- 
gional schools are being urged. Al- 
ready nine states including Virginia 
have agreed to support such an ar- 
rangement, have investigated the pos- 
sible use of Meharry Medical College 
in such a scheme and have supported 
federal legislation that would give le- 
gal sanction to this proposal. Third, 


%7Zbid., pp. 23. 
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Negroes may be admitted to existing 
state higher educational institutions. 
The University of Delaware and the 
University of West Virginia have ac- 
cepted Negro students and the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas gives individual 
law instruction to a Negro student 
who is not admitted to classes attend- 
ed by whites. 


The first solution is wasteful and 
inefficient. Recent literature has made 
clear that segregated education is un- 
equal education; and the duplication 
of various facilities increases the cost. 
Sources of revenue are too limited to 
expect any significant amount of mon- 
ey to be accessible for separate schools. 
It is not likely that a region which 
has been unable to develop a single 
eollege or university of front rank in 
the nation can develop a regional 
school of lasting significance. Fur- 
ther, Virginia Negroes would still be 
deprived of facilities near at hand and 
would be given an institution not 
comparable to the publicly supported 
state university and land-grant col- 
lege. They would be deprived of fed- 
eral funds allocated to states and 
would be victims of continued dis- 
crimination. 


Of these solutions the only one that 
can be sincerely advocated as an effi- 
cient, economical and permanent 
means of equalizing higher education- 
al opportunities is the admission of 
Negroes to the existing state institu- 
tions. Violent objections to this solu- 
tion have already come from the pres- 
ent Governor of the State and the 
United States Senators from Virginia 
who have opposed the President’s pro- 
gram for civil rights. Such persons 
seemingly ignore the facts that segre- 
gation has been abolished in the pub- 


lic libraries of Charlottesville and 
Richmond, that workers’ education 
classes have been successfully conduct- 
ed on an unsegregated basis in Rich- 
mond, that the veterans hospital near 
Richmond does not separate its pa- 
tients by race, and that the Union 
Theological Seminary has admitted 
Negroes and awarded them graduate 
degrees in religion, including the doc- 
torate. The University of Virginia 
will find it necessary to permit the 
participation of Negroes if it is to 
seek the truth regarding intergroup 
programs through its Institute for 
Research in the Social Sciences, the 
scientific studies of the Negro under 
the grants from the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, the James Collection on the 
Negro in the University Library or 
its scholarly publications like the Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review. Opposing the 
establishment of a segregated profes- 
sional regional school by Southern 
states, an editorial writer said ‘‘ What 
better place could they find to initiate 
the righting of the wrong—by offer- 
ing Negroes the equality of opportu. 
nity that can be found only in free 
association — than in professional 
schools where the maturity and edu- 
cation of the students can be counted 
upon to erase racial prejudice ?’’!® 


CoNCLUDING STATEMENT 


This study has revealed that what- 
ever the index selected—per capita 
expenditure of public funds, per cent 
of income or sharing of other facili- 
ties, access to accredited institutions, 
or scope and range of curricular offer- 
ings—equal higher and professional 
educational opportunities are not pro- 


10Washington Post, 
‘*Regional Schools.’’ F 27, 1948. 


Editorial entitled 
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vided in Virginia for all of its popu- 
lation. Private educational facilities 
have been more nearly equal than cor- 
responding public facilities and have 
helped to increase higher educational 
opportunities available to Negroes. 
Courts have already decreed that pub- 
lic elementary and secondary educa- 
tion for Negroes must be made equal 
to provisions for whites in certain lo- 
ealities of the state which sought their 
rights through legal processes. High- 
er educational institutions should use 
their superior opportunities and sta- 
tus to pioneer for true democracy by 
adopting the policy admitting Negroes 
without restriction and set a pattern 
for future development. To lead such 
a program, Virginia will need to re- 


place its present political leaders with 
modern statesmen who equal Thomas 
Jefferson in calibre and qualities. 
Such persons must have educational 
vision, high integrity and the ability 
to lead the people to support ‘‘a sys- 
tem of general instruction which shall 
reach every description of our citi- 
zens from the richest to the poorest’’ 
and achieve his dream of ‘‘ fashioning 
and fostering an establishment for the 
instruction of those who come after 
us’’ with an ‘‘influence on their vir- 
tue, freedom, fame and happiness 
[that] will be salutary and perma- 
nent.’ 


11Taken from a quotation by Thomas 
Jefferson used in recognizing him as founder 
of the University of Virginia in its annual 
catalogues. 
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CHAPTER XX 


NEGRO HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN WEST 
VIRGINIA 


Harry W. GREENE 


INTRODUCTION 


Higher education of Negroes in 
West Virginia has enjoyed a rather 
healthy development. In comparison 
with other border and Southern states 
its progress has been marked. As the 
first state in the Union to organize a 
separate system of public education 
for Negroes, West Virginia until re- 
cent years surpassed almost all states 
with similar dual systems in provid- 
ing higher training for its Negro citi- 
zens. 

The purpose of this chapter is two- 
fold: (1) to indicate the provisions 
made by West Virginia for higher and 
professional education of both white 
and colored persons, pointing out ma- 
jor aspects of these provisions in such 
manner as to enable them to be viewed 
in comparison with each other; (2) 
to disclose outstanding needs for wid- 
er educational opportunity for both 
white and colored in this area, look- 
ing toward improvement of the total 
situation, but with special emphasis 
on that of the minority race. 


NUMBER AND TYPES OF SCHOOLS 
PROVIDED 


The State of West Virginia main- 
tains 11 public or tax-supported high- 
er institutions. Two colleges are for 
Negroes. In addition, the State gives 
small annual support to Storer Col- 
lege—a privately sustained school that 
received the first thousand dollars 
ever granted for education of Negroes 


in this State.! There are at least eight 
private white colleges, two of which 
have junior college status. 


LAND AND BUILDINGS 


Seventeen institutions? account for 
225 buildings, affecting 924 acres of 
land, used for campus purposes at 14 
of these schools. One institution re- 
ports 2,000 acres in addition to the 22 
acres that compose its campus. That 
school is Morris Harvey College—a 
private four-year college located in 
Charleston. 

Ten publicly supported institutions 
report 151 buildings, or over two- 
thirds of the total. The two State col. 
leges for Negroes have 39 buildings. 
Numerous small temporary structures, 
supplied by the Federal Government, 
are not included in this enumeration. 

During 1947-48 West Virginia State 
College acquired 114 acres of land for 
purposes of agricultural experimenta- 
tion and research. 

If student enrollment increases, 
with subsequent expanding programs 
of Negro colleges effected, the need for 
buildings and land will become deci- 
sive and critical. 


EXPENDITURES 


Table I presents the expenditures 
of all State higher schools, including 
the small aid granted to Storer Col- 
lege. For Negro higher education, the 


1§torer College Bulletin, 1946-47, p. 14. 
2Data were compiled from examination 
of the several college catalogs. 
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TABLE I 
EXPENDITURES OF STATE INSTITUTIONS OF HiGHER LEARNING IN WEST VirGINiA, 1945-46* 








Personal Current Total 





Fairmont State College 
Marshall College 
West Virginia State College 
West Liberty State College 
Bluefield State College 
Coneord College - 
Glenville State College 
Shepherd State College 
Potomac State School 
West Virginia Institute of Technology... 
West Virginia University 

Storer Colleget 























$247,265.40 
722,889.56 
543,185.92 
146,849.67 
178,414.85 
234,450.44 
133,689.63 
116,992.00 
161,709.64 
241,788.43 
3,410,152.72 
12,000.00 


$151,187.33 
446,607.62 
259,209.99 
88,434.68 
93,072.95 
139,020.87 
79,258.14 
70,071.37 
81,170.65 
148,567.85 
2,159,867.84 
12,000.00 


$47,583.36 
208,697.38 
241,798.29 
51,196.00 
65,279.90 
78,885.98 
44,784.90 
27,116.06 
65,846.17 
78,455.94 
958,500.36 





Sum Total 


$3,728,469.29  $1,868,144.34  $6,149,388.26 





*Figures taken from Department of State Tax Commissioner Thirty-Second Report, Audit of the 


Finances, State of West Virginia, 1945-46. 
tPrivate College for Negroes. 


State spent during the year 1945-46 a 
total of $741,610.77. The amount for 
Personal Service was $352,282.94. Ap- 
propriations for Current Expenses 
add up to $307,077.19. The total 
amount of expenditures for Negro 
higher education is approximately 14 
per cent of the $6,159,338.26 — the 
sum expended for all State-supported 
higher education in West Virginia for 
the year studied. The Federal gov- 
ernment made an appropriation to the 
University amounting to $661,809.84 
and to West Virginia State College, 
$18,341.43. By far the largest amount 
of all money spent on higher educa- 
tion was for Personal Service. 


SALARIES 


The data available are inadequate 
for drawing a clear picture of the sal- 
ary situation as it affects teachers and 
other workers in the higher schools. 
There is no uniform rate of pay. Some 
workers receive salary on a 9-month 
basis; others on a 10-month basis; still 
others on a 1l-month and 12-month 
basis. The absence in the record of 


any professorial designations further 
vitiates efforts to secure complete clar- 
ity on this phase of investigation. 

It can be said, however, that the sal- 
ary range of ail workers (including 
college presidents) in the biracial sys- 
tems was from $1,200-$9,000. The top 
salary for teachers and administrators 
(not including the president) was: 
for whites $6,587.50; for Negroes, 
$4,020 on a 12-month basis. Salaries 
for presidents in both systems ranged 
from $4,166 (10-month basis) to 
$9,000 (12-month basis). Top salary 
for presidents of Negro colleges was 
$5,250; for presidents of white insti- 
tutions (including the University 
head), $9,000. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that emoluments, usually en- 
joyed by almost all presidents and by 
a few teachers and non-academic 
workers, are not indicated in the re- 
ports. 

Since the year 1945-46, salaries of 
teachers in West Virginia, as else- 
where in the country, have received an 
encouraging boost. 
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TABLE II 


ASPECTS OF STUDENT AND Facuuty Srarus In HIGHER EDUCATION IN West VIRGINIA 
1946-47 - 








Name of Institution 


With Doc- 
tors’ Degrees 
With Mas- 
ters’ Degrees 
With Bache- 
Per Cent 
Holding 
Doctorates 


Degrees 





Bethany College 
Salem College 
Morris Harvey College 

Fairmont State College 

Glenville State College 

Shepherd State College -..._..__.... 
Alderson-Broaddus College 

W. Va. Institute of Technology 
Greenbrier College* — 

West Virginia Wesleyan College... 
West Virginia Universityt 

West Virginia State Colleget 
Bluefield State College —........... 
Storer College 
Concord College 
Marshall College 
Davis and Elkins College 
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19,056 1,183 
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*Junior College. 


Teaching Fellows are inclnded. but not the staffs of the Laboratory High Schools and Laboratory 


Elementary Schools. 


STUDENT ENROLLMENT AND DEGREE 
GRADUATES 


At the end of the scholastic year 
1946-47, 19,056 students enrolled (Ta- 
ble I) in 15 state and private colleges 
in West Virginia. These figures do 
not represent summer school and ex- 
tension enrollments. Of this number, 
the three colleges for Negroes had 
2,281, or slightly over 11 per cent. 
Tabulated data not here presented 
show that at the end of the year 1929- 
30 three higher institutions for Ne- 
groes enrolled 574, while eight white 
schools enrolled 5,756. The number of 
students in Negro colleges since 1929- 
30 had almost quadrupled in 1946-47. 
Even though enrollment for whites 
for the same year involved only eight 
colleges, nevertheless, one can see that 
the figure (16,775) represents a cor- 


respondingly large increase over that 
in 1929-30. 

The record for 1929-30 reveals that 
784 graduates were produced by 10 
colleges and the University, the latter 
showing 430. In 1946-47, 1,255 were 
produced by 15 institutions, the Uni- 
versity showing only 329. In respect 
to West Virginia State College, the 
figures for the corresponding periods 
were 57 and 98. 


QUALITY OF FACULTIES 


To develop the 19,056 students as 
enrolled in 15 institutions in 1946-47, 
1,183 teachers were employed. When 
the ratio of the number of teachers to 
the number of students is noted (Ta- 
ble II), one can envision many work- 
ers in most of the schools bearing bur- 
dens so heavy as to put effective teach- 
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ing performance in grave jeopardy. 
The severe impact of the influx of 
veterans was beginning to be felt in 
West Virginia as it was in the Nation 
as a whole. 

If the academic degree continues to 
be accepted as one criterion valid for 
determining amount and quality of a 
person’s preparation for his teaching 
job, a fairly good picture of the status 
of academic training of teachers in 
West Virginia might be formed. The 
catalogs of the schools are sources of 
information. 

Of the total number of college 
teachers in both systems, 264, or 22 
per cent held in-course déctors’ de- 
grees; 596, or 50 per cent. master’s 
degrees (as their highest degrees) ; 
269 or nearly 22 per cent, bachelors’ 
degrees (as their highest degrees). 
Forty-eight had no degrees whatever. 
The per cent of doctorates on the 
staffs in the respective schools ranged 
from 2.8 to 37. Analysis of the data 
clearly indicates that preparation of 
college teachers should be substantial- 
ly improved in West Virginia. It 
must be pointed out, however, that all 
teachers who held first degrees as 
their highest, as well as those report- 
ed to have had none whatever, served 
in the fields of fine arts, music, in- 
dustrial arts, and the like—fields in 
which until recently degrees were ei- 
ther not established or not made at- 
tractive to their respective students to 
pursue. 

One hundred twenty of the total 
number of teachers taught in colleges 
for Negroes. At least six were white 
people. Among the 120 were 14 hold- 
ers of in-course doctorates; 80, mas- 
ters’ degrees (as highest degrees) ; 10, 


first degrees only, Six held no degrees, 
As far as academic doctoral degrees 
are concerned, teachers in white 
schools (as one might expect) had the 
highest percentage, 23 per cent having 
held that degree. Only 11.5 per cent 
of teachers in the Negro schools held 
academic doctorates. In relation to 
masters’ and baccalaureate degrees, 
the situation is substantially different, 
and in favor of Negro colleges. While 
the white institutions could only show 
46 per cent of holders of master’s de- 
grees, Negro schools accounted for 
slightly over 66 per cent. Also the 
latter colleges contributed only 10 
holders of the 269 first degrees and 
six of the 48 non-recipients of degrees. 


TYPES OF CURRICULA 


The curricular offerings in higher 
institutions in West Virginia conform 
principally in kind to the designs one 
usually finds in the average small 
American college. Whether for white 
or colored, the curricula are domi- 
nantly of a liberal arts type—the 
traditional B.A. and B.S. degrees 
being offered chiefly to students. 

West Virginia University and West 
Virginia State College are multiple- 
purpose institutions, offering 17 and 
10 different kinds of degrees, respec- 
tively. Both are land-grant institu- 
tions. 

The University provides the usual 
programs of land-grant arts and sci- 
ences, a graduate school, and 10 pro- 
fessional schools. Only two years of 
medical education are offered. The 
graduate school is somewhat limited 
in scope. The degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy might be pursued, but the 
fields in which the work is to be done 
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are few. In 1942, Hughes’ reported 
only 16 doctorates conferred by West 
Virginia University during that year. 
These degrees were distributed among 
the fields of chemistry (7), mathemat- 
ies (1), geology (1), agriculture (2), 
botany (1), horticulture (1), zoology 
(1), modern history (1), and English 
literature (1). It is interesting to note 
that from 1902 to 1945 the University 
granted only 52 in-course doctor’s de- 
grees.* 

The organizational pattern of the 
West Virginia State College gives one 
the impression at first that the school 
was envisioned as an institution which 
would evolve into a university eventu- 
ally. The 10 degrees are awards for 
study in the following divisions or 
major departments of the college: 
Agriculture (1), Arts and Sciences 
(2), Business Administration (1), 
Edueation (2), Engineering (1), 
Home Economics (1), Mechanic Arts 
(1), and Musie (1). A program of 
general education is in its initial 
stages of development. It is impor- 
tant to mention the division of Health, 
Physical Education, and Safety which 
does not at present offer a degree, but 
has a strong program. West Virginia 
State College has not as yet initiated 
efforts toward inauguration of gradu- 
ate-study programs. 


ADVANCED AND PROFESSIONAL STUDY 


Recently, graduate study and some 
professional training have been pro- 
vided in part for Negroes in West 
Virginia. Without fanfare or pub. 





3Raymond M. Hughes, A Study of Ameri- 
can Graduate Schools Conferring the Doc- 
aren 1937-38 to 1941-42, Ames, Iowa, p. 


‘West Virginia University Bulletin, Series 
47, No. 12-1, 1947 Morgantown, p. 294. 
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licity, Negroes have been admitted to 
West Virginia University, and a few 
have been graduated. During the cur- 
rent year nine Negro students, en- 
rolled in the University, are majoring 
in the departments of Social Sciences, 
Education, Law, Engineering, and 
Music. Recent reports indicate that 
two white private colleges in the state 
have accepted a few Negro students. 

Previous to this significant step to- 
ward increased provision for ad- 
vanced and professional study for Ne- 
groes, the ‘‘ Legislature passed an Act 
on April 27, 1927, effective 90 days 
from passage, granting state aid to 
Negro students for pursuance of 
courses out of the state because of 
regulation prohibiting them from at- 
tending State Universities..’” 

The amounts appropriated for this 
purpose range from $5,000 in 1927-28 
to $7,500 in 1946-47. These opportu- 
nities, of course, are by no means ade- 
quate for purposes of modern educa- 
tion. But this writer opines that West 
Virginia can well be proud of its 
pioneering efforts toward progressive 
realization of the ideal of educational 
opportunity for all its citizens. 


ACCREDITATION 


At least 16 schools of higher educa- 
tion in West Virginia had approval 
in 1946-47 from a regional accrediting 
agency. Eleven institutions enjoy ac- 
creditment from the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, One of these, West Virginia 
State College, has been accredited by 
this agency since 1927, thus becoming 
the first state college for Negroes in 


5These data were supplied by Helmar 


Thomas, Secretary to the State Supervisor 
of Negro Schools, State Department of Edu- 


cation. 
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the Nation to achieve such status. 
Very recently, a study of teaching 
staffs in member institutions by this 
same association discloses that, in the 
production of ‘‘books and scholarly 
articles,’’ West Virginia State College 
ranked at the 95th percentile. 

West Virginia University and Beth- 
any College are on the approved list 
of the Association of American Uni- 
versities in addition to their member- 
ship in the North Central Association. 
Six other colleges are accredited by 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. Among these is Bluefield, a 
Negro State College. 


LIBRARIES 


Some of the institutions have sepa- 
rate library buildings. Statistics, com- 
piled from study of college catalogs 
for 1946-47 and reports of librarians, 
show that 11 such schools had a total 
of 497,000 volumes. The University 
reported 200,000, while West Virginia 
State College reported 33,032 volumes. 

In March of the present year, the 
State Board of Education approved 
for West Virginia State College an 
appropriation of $500,000. This 
amount, supplemented by other funds, 
will be used to construct a library 
building. 


PARTICIPATION IN CONTROL OF HIGHER 
SCHOOLS 


For over a quarter of a century 
Negroes have participated in policy- 
making and in exercise of control of 
higher institutions provided for their 
youth. At first there was an Advisory 
Council (including a State Supervisor 
of Negro Schools) composed of three 
members whose duty was to counsel 
with the State Board of Education on 
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matters of personnel selection of the 
Negro teaching staffs. In 1933, the 
Negro State Board of Education came 
into being by legislative action. This 
board acted jointly with the State 
Board of Education on affairs related 
to educational management and su- 
pervision of Negro higher schools, A 
new ten-member State Board of Edu- 
cation was authorized by act of the 
Legislature in 1947 which made it 
mandatory to the Governor to appoint 
a Negro on that Board. The office of 
State Supervisor of Negro Schools re- 
mains. 


THE NEGRO COLLEGE AND ITS 
CoMMUNITY 


Like many another American school 
of higher learning, the Negro college 
in West Virginia has not long related 
itself realistically to its community 
culture. Students of the social scene 
in West Virginia have sensed recently 
some evidence of community-minded- 
ness and social sensitivity on the part 
of institutions for Negroes. 

Woodson,® who has directed action- 
research programs in the field of In- 
tergroup Relations, concludes that 
‘West Virginia State College plays a 
strategic and substantial part in the 
direction of movement of the political, 
social, and economic levels of the 
state.’’ 

The present writer feels that college 
programs geared toward improvement 
of the total community culture are 
rapidly emerging and are soon to find 
themselves in effective action in West 
Virginia. 


6Grace I. Woodson, ‘‘Community Related 
Programs in West Virginia State College.’’ 
Journal of Negro Education, 16:594-6, Fall, 
1947. 
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OUTSTANDING NEEDS 


Significant and crucial needs of 
higher and professional education of 
Negroes in West Virginia are as fol- 
lows : 

I. A clear-cut, well defined, dynam- 
ie philosophy to guide the schools in 
an emergingly new opportunity for 
an ever-widening service. 

II. A well-conceived plan for con- 
tinuous improvement of staffs in Ne- 
gro colleges, both as to quantitative 
and qualitative aspects. 

III. In a recent educational sur- 
vey,’ the following needs for higher 
education were identified and recom- 
mended for action by a staff of ex- 
perts: 

‘“‘T, West Virginia needs to take 
steps to increase the percentage of its 
population with some degree of col- 
lege education. 

Only 3.4 per cent of the population 
25 years of age and over have four 


7George D. Strayer, A Report of a Survey 
of Public Education in the State of West 
Virginia, Charleston: Legislative Interim 
— State of West Virginia, 1945, p. 
ai 
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years of college education. In this re- 
spect in the United States as a whole, 
the percentage is 4.6. 

2. West Virginia needs to raise the 
level of training of its publie school 
teachers, especially of its elementary 
teachers. 

3. West Virginia needs to vastly 
increase its educational opportunities 
for terminal sub-degree courses at the 
college level in order to facilitate and 
keep pace with the needs of industry, 
business and social development. 

4. West Virginia needs to direct 
the attention of its people to the great 
values and needs for college training 
in fields other than those represented 
by the conventional Bachelor of Arts 
and Sciences degree and by the tradi- 
tional professional and graduate de- 
grees and should adapt its system of 
higher education accordingly.’’ 

The present study and other like 
studies in higher education in West 
Virginia tend to show that these needs 
are real and basic, the satisfaction 
of which would promote higher edu- 
cation in West Virginia in general 
and that of the Negro, in particular. 





CHAPTER XXI 


PRESENT STATUS OF NEGRO HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION: A CRITICAL SUMMARY 


GrorGcE N. Repp 


INTRODUCTION 


When Negro higher education today 
is dissociated from the total field of 
American higher education, and its 
growth and development traced from 
1854 when the oldest existing Negro 
college was founded, one is completely 
amazed over the rapid progress mani- 
fested in its various aspects. Under 
similar limiting circumstances, it is 
doubtful if this advance could have 
been duplicated elsewhere, among a 
group of people completely detached 
from the main stream of their nation’s 
intellectual and economic life, by 
means of such legal and social barriers 
as those which cireumscribe the Amer- 
ican Negro. 

But, when this segment of Ameri- 
ean higher educatiton is analyzed in 
terms of the total structure, one is 
even more amazed, but in reverse, due 
to the glaring inequalities in existing 
programs and the extent to which 
qualified Negro students are denied 
opportunities which abound for 
others. 

It is, therefore, the paradoxical task 
of this paper to examine the present 
status of Negro higher and profes- 
sional education, both as a separate 
enterprise and in its relationship to 
higher and professional education for 
other Americans in the same region. 
Educational services for Negroes have 
become a special enterprise by virtue 
of legal mandates of seventeen states! 


1These states are: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Lou- 


and the District of Columbia, requir- 
ing separate schools on all levels for 
their Negro and white citizens. Ro- 
chelle* obtained data from state con- 
stitutions and codes of school laws 
showing that nine of these states* 
maintain separate schools by constitu- 
tional provisions only; two states* 
and the District of Columbia by legis- 
lative statute only ; and six states® by 
both constitutional provision and leg- 
islative statute. 

Historically, Negro higher and pro- 
fessional education may be regarded 
as having passed through four dis- 
tinct periods of development, covering 
a period of eighty-five years. The first 
period was characterized by the 
founding, through missionary effort 
and personal philanthropy, those 
schools for freedmen which were to 
become today’s Negro colleges. This 
period extended roughly from 1864- 
1903. During the second period, cov- 
ering the years from 1903-1916, higher 
education for Negroes assumed a defi- 
nite pattern of organization and 
physical development through subven- 





isiana, Maryland, Missouri, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. 

2Charles E. Rochelle, ‘‘ Future Possibili- 
ties for Graduate and Professional Instrue- 
tion for Negroes.’’ Journal of American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars. O, 1944. 
p. 61. 

3These are Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, West Virginia. 

4These are Arkansas and Maryland. 

5These are Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, South Carolina, Texas. 
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tions from the great philanthropic 
boards and foundations. In the third 
period, from 1916-1930, increased 
public funds, combined with those 
from organized philanthropy, gave 
rise to larger and more adequate 
physical plants and stimulated in Ne- 
gro colleges efforts toward educational 
planning. The fourth period, extend- 
ing from 1930 to the present, was one 
of most rapid development in Negro 
higher education in both quantity and 
quality. This was stimulated chiefly 
by the decision of regional and na- 
tional bodies to accredit Negro insti- 
tutions in accordance with established 
standards. 

Today, the course of Negro higher 
and professional education is being 
influenced by three definite trends. 
Compendiously stated, they are as fol- 
lows: (1) an increasing demand on 
the part of the Negro for higher and 
professional education as manifested 
by enrollment trends during the years 
since the war; (2) a growing sensi- 
tivity on the part of the Negro to the 
marked inequalities existing in oppor- 
tunities for higher education, espe- 
cially on the graduate and professional 
levels, and his willingness to resort to 
the courts for redress; and (3) the 
development of various schemes and 
devices on the part of public authori- 
ties to comply with court mandates 
for equal opportunities in higher edu- 
cation for both racial groups. 


DEMAND FOR HiGHER EDUCATION 


Statistics show that in 1930, there 
were slightly more than 10,000 Negro 
students enrolled in Negro colleges ; in 
1940, the number had increased to 
more than 29,000; in 1946, to more 
than 58,000; and by the fall of 1947, 
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a total of 73,174 persons were en- 
rolled in Negro institutions of higher 
learning. During this period, the 
number of Negro colleges have re- 
mained fairly constant, there being no 
noticeable increases or decreases in 
the number available. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion® reported that in 1945 there were 
1,685 institutions of higher education 
in the United States and outlying 
parts, ranging in the states from one 
in Nevada and Wyoming to 109 in 
New York State. Negro institutions 
numbered 106; and four were in out- 
lying parts, with one each in Alaska 
and Hawaii and two in Puerto Rico. 
These data are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
ToTaL NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
OUTLYING Parts, 1944-1945 








Number 
692 


Type 


Colleges and Universities................. 
Professional Schools —......................... 259 
Teachers Colleges -................-....----....-- 183 
Trova Cenous 
Junior Colleges: -...................-.-.-.- 48 
Negro Institutions 106 


NII reece 1,685 











Five hundred forty-six (546) of the 
institutions listed in Table I are pub- 
licly controlled by state, district, or 
local authorities ; 38 of these being ex- 
elusively for Negroes. The 1,139 in- 
stitutions remaining are controlled by 
independent or religious groups ; 68 of 
the Negro institutions falling in this 
category. The distribution of control 
is shown in Table II. 

According to a release from the 
United States Office of Education on 


6Educational Directory, 1944-45, Part III, 
‘*Colleges and Universities, Including all In- 
stitutions of Higher Education.’’ Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1945. 
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TABLE II 


CONTROL OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
UniTep STATES, 1944-1945 


White 


324 30 
184 8 
439 12 
425 55 
207 1 


106 





Total 


354 
192 
451 
480 
208 


1,685 


Control Negro 





District or City... 
Private 

Protestant 

Roman Catholic -.. 


Som)... De 








November 26, 1947, a total of 2,338,- 
226 persons were enrolled in Ameri- 
ean institutions for higher and profes- 
sional education during the fall of 
that year. This represented an in- 
erease of 260,131 students or 12.52 
per cent over the 1946 fall enrollment. 
In the fall of 1947, there were 74,143 
students reported in Negro institu- 
tions ; this being an increase of 15,331 
persons over the number for 1946, or 
26.05 per cent. These data are shown 
in Table III, which is reproduced di- 
rectly from the release. 
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following statement which applies 
equally to the increase in Negro insti- 
tutions: 


The strength of the demand for higher 
education, reflected in the increase of one 
eighth in total enrollments over last year’s 
unprecedented figures, is all the more re- 
markable because of the continuing high 
levels of employment and the relatively at- 
tractive salaries and wages in jobs that do 
not require preparation at the college level. 
Perhaps the most striking fact in the en- 
tire tabulation is the remarkable increase 
in non-veteran students. Continued increase 
of non-veteran students at this rate would 
more than offset the losses in enrollments 
that must be expected as veterans com- 
plete the education to which they are en- 
titled. 


It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that in spite of the increase in 
enrollments in Negro institutions, the 
proportion of Negroes in college to 
the number of Negroes in the total 
population is still much lower than 


TABLE III 
FauL ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 1946 AND 1947 








Type of Institution 


Increase 
Per Cent 


Fall 1947 
Total 


Fall 1946 
Total 





Number 





All Institutions 


2,078,095 2,338,226 260,131 12.52% 





; Universities, Colleges and Professional Schools 1,681,055 


. Teachers Colleges 


11.98 


1,882,505 
8.09 


162,199 


201,450 


150,059 12,140 





. Junior Colleges 


188,139 219,349 31,210 16.59 





58,842 74,173 15,331 26.05 





. Negro Institutions 





It is stated that the 1947 enroll- 
ment, being the highest in the history 
of higher education, is almost one mil- 
lion persons in excess of the pre-war 
peak, which was reached in 1940. The 
Negro institutions reported the largest 
percentage increase. One million 
more men than women are enrolled in 
all institutions combined. Comment- 
ing upon the general increase in en- 
rollment, John Dale Russell issued the 


the similar proportion for whites in 
all Southern states. 


In all states in the South, institu- 
tions of higher learning are much 
more accessible to white students than 
to Negroes; therefore, the increases in 
enrollment for the former group are 
met with greater ease. In the seven- 
teen states with separate schools and 
in the District of Columbia, there are 
524 institutions of higher and profes- 
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sional education for whites and 103 
for Negroes. In 1947, white institu- 
tions in this area carried a total en- 
rollment of 401,885 students and the 
Negro institutions 73,174. 

In all of these states, excepting 
Delaware, there are more institutions 
for whites than for Negroes, and 
these are much more evenly distrib- 
uted throughout the state; providing, 
therefore, greater geographical acces- 
sibility for whites than for Negroes. 
A typical case is the State of Okla- 
homa, which has 43 institutions of 
higher learning for whites, located in 
39 cities and towns scattered through- 
out the state; but only one Negro in- 
stitution, situated in a rather isolated 
small community. 

In order to meet the unprecedented 
demand by Negroes for higher and 
professional education, the general 
practice has been to utilize, to an 
overwhelming extent, the capacities 
of existing public and private schools 
for Negroes; rather than to admit Ne- 
groes to existing schools patronized by 
whites, or to develop new institutions 
which are separate but equal in every 
respect. 

As a result of this practice, new 
curriculums have been added to the 
state institutions whenever an emer- 
gency arose. The typical land-grant 
college is now a mosaic of every kind 
of curriculum demanded by Negroes; 
and it has become everything but what 
its name signifies, for it serves simul- 
taneously as an agricultural and me- 
chanical college, a liberal arts college, 
a teachers’ college, a professional 
school, a graduate school; or more 
generally as the Negro state univer- 
sity. It is only the intelligent and 
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skillful educational leadership in 
these institutions which has averted 
an even more serious crisis in Negro 
public higher education. It should be 
noted, however, that aspects of these 
same conditions prevail in many of 
the small private colleges for Negroes, 
where plant and facilities are not as 
adequate as those in state institutions ; 
and where educational leadership is 
probably not as substantial. 


TABLE IV 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR 

NeGRO AND WHITE STUDENTS IN SEVENTEEN 

STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND 
ToTaL ENROLLMENTS, 1947 








Number of 


Institutions 
Recsetncscmeseel 


White Negro rollments 


22,764 
12,375 
2,067 
22,215 
25,990 
21,573 
26,371 
25,855 
12,729 
44,279 
30,496 
33,174 
16,678 - 
25,128 
87,532 
23,384 
16,231 
26,218 


475,059 


State 





Alabama 
Arkansas 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 
District of Columbia 
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Total Negro Enrollment 


in All States 73,174 





Table IV shows the number of Ne- 
gro and white institutions in each of 
the seventeen states and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; the total enroll- 
ment of college students in each state 
and in the District of Columbia; and 
the total number of Negro students 
enrolled in these states in the fall of 
1947. 
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BATTLE FOR EQUALITY 


Along with the inadequacies in the 
number and types of institutions of 
higher and professional education 
provided for Negroes in the South, 
there are even greater deficiencies in 
the number and types of curriculums 
provided in existing institutions. 
These limitations have created among 
Negroes a growing sensitiveness to the 
injustices involved, and recently they 
have not hesitated to take their griev- 
anees to court for judicial action. 

Referring to the question of curric- 
ular provisions, each of the seventeen 
states has made some effort to make 
available undergraduate curriculums 
for Negro students, in addition to 
those offered in private institutions 
existing in the state. These curricu- 
lums have been confined to the arts 
and sciences, education, commerce, 


agriculture, home economics, engi- 


neering, architecture, and the trades. 

The obvious inadequacy or total 
neglect has been on the graduate and 
professional levels. Data reveal that 
in 1935, there were only five Negro in- 
stitutions offering work on the grad- 
uate level. All of these were private 
schools and the work was confined to 
the arts and sciences. Professional 
work in Negro institutions was limited 
to medicine, law, dentistry, pharmacy, 
and social science. This training, too, 
was confined to private schools. It 
was not until the Gaines’ decision was 
rendered that any state authorities in 
the South made an effort to provide 
professional schools for its Negro citi- 
zens, This decision, though coming as 
a psychological blow, which has stimu- 
lated more serious thinking in the 
South pertaining to Negro higher and 
professional education, has resulted 


thus far only in the establishment of. 
six makeshift law schools, a school of 
journalism, and a school of library 
science. 

Data were provided in the 1947 
Yearbook of the JouRNAL or NeEaRo 
EpucatTion, showing that professional 
work of substantial variety is avail- 
able to white citizens in all of the 
Southern states; and in each of the 
seventeen states work is offered to- 
ward the master’s degree for whites, 
but in only eight states for Negroes. 
No Negro institution in the South of- 
fers work leading to the Ph.D. degree 
or its equivalent, although training of 
this kind is provided for white stu- 
dents in twelve or thirteen different 
states. 

Needless to say that these discrimi- 
natory practices are a direct cause of 
the searcity of professionally trained 
persons in the Negro group as com- 
pared with the number in the white 
population. In making a specific anal- 
ysis for South Carolina, Frank De- 
Costa develops the point that when 
opportunities are provided within a 
state for whites and not for Negroes, 
the ratio of white professional work- 
ers to Negroes is large; but when op- 
portunities are not provided within 
the state for either race, the ratio is 
considerably reduced. 

The strategic battle for equality be- 
gan with the famous Gaines Case in 
the State of Missouri. The decision in 
this case was rendered in 1938. The 
important point about this pronounce- 
ment is that it was made mandatory 
that a state maintaining separate 
schools for Negroes and whites should 
provide within the borders of that 
state the same educational opportuni- 
ties for Negroes as for whites; either 
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in separate institutions or in the same 
institution. The decision invalided 
any regulation on the part of a state 
to compel Negro students to accept 
scholarships to study elsewhere in 
their chosen field, when opportunities 
for study in that field are available 
within the state for white students. 

Similar cases, involving profession- 
al education for Negroes, have been 
reported in Texas, Louisiana, South 
Carolina, and Oklahoma. The cases 
in Louisiana and South Carolina have 
resulted in the establishment at the 
land-grant institutions in each of 
these states segregated law schools. 
The same situation resulted in Texas 
and Oklahoma, but the action in both 
of these states is now being contested 
in courts by the petitioners involved. 
In the Texas Case’ and the Oklahoma 
Case, the point now at issue is 
whether or not the law schools pro- 
vided for Negroes are equal to those 
maintained in these states for white 
students. It is possible that forthcom- 
decisions in one or both of these con- 
tests will settle, for an indefinite pe- 
riod of time, the controversy involving 
separate but equal educational facili- 
ties for Negroes and whites. 

Prior to the Gaines’ case, the Court 
of Appeals of the State of Maryland 
had ruled that the Negro petitioner 
involved should be admitted to the 
law school of the University of Mary- 
land, since separate but equal facili- 
ties were lacking in the state. It is re- 
ported that at present, more than 


"For a full analysis of the facts in this 
case, see Charles H. Thompson, ‘‘Separate 
But Not Equal: The Sweatt Case,’’ South- 
west Review 33:105-112, Spring 1948. 

‘A discussion of this case is found in the 
article by M. M. Chambers, ‘‘The Courts in 
Higher Education in 1947,’? The Educa- 
tional Record, Vol. 29:172-4, Ap. 1948. 
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twenty Negroes are enrolled in the 
law school of that institution. 

In none of the cases to date has the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
ruled on the legality of the separate 
school. This looms as the final phase 
of the Negro’s great battle for educa- 
tional equality in the South. 


REcENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The waging battle for equality on 
the part of the Negro has led to two 
significant developments in higher 
and professional education for Ne- 
groes in the South. The first has been 
the strengthening of undergraduate 
programs and the subsequent achieve- 
ment of regional and national accredi- 
tation by both public and private in- 
stitutions. The second development 
has involved the establishment of 
makeshift professional and graduate 
schools as an attempt to comply with 
court mandates for equality in these 
areas. 

In 1930, when the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools first began to accredit Negro 
institutions, only two colleges were 
placed on the approved list. Both of 
these were private institutions; one 
receiving an ‘‘A’’ rating and the 
other a ‘‘B”’’ rating. 

In 1947-48, the names of sixty-two 
Negro colleges, located in eleven of 
the seventeen states with separate 
schools, appeared on the approved list 
of the Association. In addition, six 
Negro colleges in five states® and the 
District of Columbia, which lie out- 
side the area of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, are on the approved lists of 


®Delaware, Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
West Virginia. 
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their respective regional associations. 
Three of these institutions are ap- 
proved by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland; and three by 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

In one state,’ there are no Negro 
institutions approved by the regional 
accrediting agency. Thirty-two of the 
institutions approved by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools achieved their present ratings 
sinee 1940. 

In 1933, only one Negro institution 
had achieved national recognition 
through accreditation by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. By 
1947-48, seven institutions’ had been 
placed on the approved list of the As- 
sociation. All of these, except one, are 
private institutions. 

If accreditation is an indication of 
quality, then one would infer from 
these data that the quality of the un- 
degraduate curriculum in Negro col- 
leges is improving. This necessarily 
implies improvement in faculty, libra- 
ry facilities, instructional facilities, 
finance, and in other conditions of 
faculty service. On the basis of com- 


parative data, however, it is not a de- 
batable point that these improvements 
as a whole do not compare favorably 
with those in white institutions in the 
region. 


Tremendous increases have been 
made in annual appropriations to both 
public and private institutions for 
Negroes; but the amounts appro- 
priated for white institutions have 


10A rkansas. 

11These institutions are Fisk, Howard, 
Talladega, North Carolina College, Atlanta, 
Morehouse, and Spelman, 
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been far greater. The gap which ex- 
ists between expenditures for Negro 
higher and professional education and 
expenditures for whites is just as 
great (if not greater) today as it was 
two decades ago, even though the 
amount has increased. Martin Jen. 
kins’ reported that in 1943-44, ‘‘only 
5.8 per cent of the expenditures in 
public institutions and 8.2 per cent of 
the expenditures in public and private 
institutions were by Negro colleges 
and universities.’’ A rough analysis 
of data for 1945-45 presented in pre. 
ceding papers in this Yearbook leads 
to the conclusion that there has been 
no noticeable trend toward closing the 


gap. 
The second development, the estab- 
lishment of makeshift graduate and 


professional schools, has given rise to 
considerable anxiety and _ concern. 


Aceording to available data, eighteen 
Negro institutions’*® in ten states" 
and the District of Columbia now of- 
fer graduate and professional instruc- 
tion of some kind. Only three insti- 
tutions in the group are approved by 
the Association of American Univer- 
sities as having undergraduate cur- 
riculums of sufficient quality to pre- 
pare for graduate instruction, let 


12¢¢The Availability of Higher Education 
for Negroes in Southern States,’’ Journal 
of Negro Education, Yearbook 16: Summer, 
1947. Pp. 467. 

13Florida A. and M, College, South Caro- 
lina A. and M. College, Fort Valley State 
College, Meharry Medical College, Howard 
University, Fisk University, Hampton Insti- 
tute, Atlanta University, Xavier University, 
Virginia State College, Prairie View A. and 
M. College, North Carolina College, North 
Carolina A. and T. College, Lincoln Uni- 
versity (Mo.), Alabama State Teachers Col- 
lege, Tennessee A. and I. State College, 
Tuskegee Institute, Texas State University. 

14Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, Missouri. 
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alone attempting to offer instruction 
of this kind. 

Including the many teachers in 
service who enroll in summer grad- 
uate programs, it is estimated that the 
number of persons enrolled last year 
(1946-47) in these institutions was in 
excess of 2,500. In seven states,!® no 
graduate instruction whatever is of- 
fered in the Negro institutions located 
therein. 

Professional education for Negroes, 
with the exception of the three fields 
noted, is confined to private institu- 
tions. Six state law schools!® have 
been recently developed to comply 
with court decisions. Professional 
education provided in the private in- 
stitutions is confined chiefly to den- 
tistry,17 pharmacy,!§ law,!® medi- 
cine,’ social service,? library sci- 
ence,?? theology,?? and nursing.24 

Two additional developments re- 
lated to compliance with court deci- 
sions have involved the creation of a 
system of scholarships in certain 
states for out-of-state study. These 
scholarships are provided to enable 
Negro students to obtain elsewhere 
higher or professional education of 
the kind offered to white students 
within the state. Twelve states*® have 
made provisions for scholarships of 
this kind; whereas four states” have 


15Arkansas, Delaware, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Oklahoma, West Virginia. 
_l6Missouri, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana. 
‘Howard and Meharry; 18Howard and 
Xavier; 19Howard; 20 Howard and Mehar- 
ty; *l1Howard and Atlanta; 22Atlanta; 
Johnson C. Smith and Howard; 24Me- 
rry. 

Missouri, North Carolina, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Maryland, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Florida, Louisiana, Oklahoma, West 
Virginia, 

*6Delaware, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina. 
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taken no material steps in this direc- 
tion. The State of Georgia provides 
scholarships for graduate and profes- 
sional study at Atlanta University, a 
private institution located within the 
state. It has already been pointed out 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has ruled that scholarship pro- 
visions for out-of-state study are not 
an equivalent to equal opportunities 
within a state. 

The second additional development 
has been outright admission of Negro 
students to established graduate or 
professional schools of the State Uni- 
versity; or overt expression of vary- 
ing degrees of sentiment in favor of 
doing so. Maryland has already ad- 
mitted Negro students to the law 
school of the state university; the 
University of Delaware has an- 
nounced that it will admit qualified 
Negro students to its graduate and 
professional schools; Negroes are en- 
rolled in the graduate school of the 
University of West Virginia. Private 
institutions of higher learning in Ma- 
ryland, Missouri, North Carolina, and 
the District of Columbia admit Negro 
students in some or all departments. 
The University of Arkansas has an- 
nounced that it will provide separate 
facilities in the law school of that in- 
stitution for a Negro applicant. 

Although the combined enrollment 
of Negro students in all of these in- 
stitutions is rather small, the steps 
taken by the schools in admitting Ne- 
gro students are very significant; for 
they show that what some persons 
have for seventy-five years said can- 
not happen in the South, is actually 
happening, without the advent of an- 
other Civil War. 

According to the results of student 
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and faculty polls, there has been senti- 
ment of varying degrees in favor of 
admitting Negro students to other in- 
stitutions which do not now enroll 
Negroes. In Kentucky, sentiment ap- 
pears to be strongest, in spite of its 
drastic education segregation law. The 
Negroes of that state are quite opti- 
mistic in their belief that qualified 
Negro students will be attending cer- 
tain schools in the University of Ken- 
tucky in the not too distant future. 

Seattered reports show that, at one 
time or another, student groups at the 
University of North Carolina, the 
University of Missouri, the University 
of Texas, Duke University, and the 
University of Oklahoma have ex- 
pressed themselves favorably toward 
the acceptance of Negro students in 
certain schools of these institutions. 

The recent move in the direction of 
regional institutions in which Mehar- 
ry Medical College is involved has 
been interpreted by some as a setback, 
in view of the advances referred to 
above. The idea of regional institu- 
tions in the South is not a new one, 
for it had been promulgated by many 
prominent Southerners for more than 
a decade, but nothing ever material- 
ized. 

Meharry Medical College, ostensi- 
bly facing the prospect of closing at 
the end of the present fiscal year, of- 
fered the Southern states the plant 
and resources of the institution to op- 
erate it, under certain conditions, as a 
regional school. A compact was pre- 
pared and presented to the Congress 
of the United States for ratitfication. 
The bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a substantial margin; 
won the approval of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee; but failed to gain 
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favorable consideration in the Senate, 
due to strong opposition from infiuen. 
tial Negro groups. The movement was 
interpreted by these groups as a po- 
litical one ; chiefly an effort on the part 
of the Southern governors to utilize 
the precarious condition of Meharry 
to circumvent recent court decisions 
pertaining to equal educational oppor- 
tunities within a given state. 

The problem of regional institu- 
tions, particularly for Negroes, in- 
volves several ramifications. An article 
appearing in a recent issue of the 
Vanderbilt Law Review suggests that 
the answer to the question whether 
these institutions meet the require- 
ments of equal protection for the Ne- 
gro depends on ‘‘(1) whether it is dis- 
criminatory to require one citizen to 
go to a regional school to obtain 
training which is available to another 
citizen in a public institution within 
the geographic borders of the state, 
and (2) whether the inter-state com- 
pact idea can be so utilized as to give 
the regional schools a character which 
partakes of the nature of individual 
state institutions.”’ 

Several private institutions are ¢o- 
operating with Southern states in pro- 
viding graduate and professional edu- 
cation for Negroes in accordance with 
various plans. Tuskegee Institute re- 
ceives an outright grant from the 
State of Alabama to provide graduate 
instruction in certain areas; Meharry 
Medical College operates on a contrac- 
tual basis with the States of Tennes- 
see and Virginia, in providing medi- 
cal education for qualified students 
from these states; and residents of 
Georgia are granted scholarships by 
that state for graduate and profes- 
sional study at Atlanta University. 
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These latter plans care for just a 
limited phase of higher and profes- 
sional education for Negroes; and as 
they are now executed, they are not in 
direct compliance with court man- 
dates on this point. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. In the seventeen states and the 
District of Columbia, which pro- 
vide by law separate educational 
institutions for their Negro and 
white citizens, the kind of higher 
and professional education pro- 
vided for white citizens is, as a 
whole, of greater quantity and 
quality than that provided for Ne- 
gro citizens. 

. The various demands by Negroes 
in recent years for higher and pro- 
fessional education have resulted 
in the strengthening of undergrad- 
uate curriculums, as manifested by 
meeting formal requirements for 
accreditation by regional and na- 
tional bodies. 

. As a result of recent court deci- 
sions directing states to provide 
equal educational opportunities 
for Negro citizens within a state, 
public authorities have resorted to 
various kinds of plans and devices 
to comply ; chief of which have been 
the setting up of farcical graduate 
and professional schools in certain 
states and systems of scholarships. 

4. In view of the definitive nature of 


the court mandates pertaining to 
equal educational opportunities for 
Negroes, the South is confronted 
with these possibilities for com- 
plete compliance: 


(1) To develop full-fledged uni- 
versities for Negroes, includ- 
ing undergraduate, graduate, 
and professional schools, equal 
in every respect to those for 
white citizens. 

To abandon higher education 
for whites in those areas not 
available to Negroes. 

To establish higher education 
for Negroes on a segregated 
basis within the framework of 
existing institutions for white 
citizens. 

To admit qualified Negro stu- 
dents, without restrictions, to 
existing state universities now 
patronized exclusively by 
whites. 

The latter is the most sensi- 
ble approach, and the one 
which guarantees fullest com- 
pliance with the law as inter- 
preted by the courts. 

If segregated higher and profes- 
sional education continues indefi- 
nitely in the South, much of the 
burden will eventually rest upon 
publicly supported institutions, 
whose total resources now are far 
in excess of those of private insti- 
tutions. 





CHAPTER XXII 


REMEDIES UNDER STATUTES GRANTING FEDERAL AID TO 
LAND GRANT COLLEGES 


HersBert QO. Rew and James M. Nasri, Jr. 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this article is to 
examine the statutory basis of the 
Federal government’s financial assist- 
ance to the Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities and to suggest legal and 
legislative remedies, at both the Fed- 
eral and State levels, to cure the gross 
inadequacies between the benefits 
which Negroes receive, and those 
which other groups receive in that 
minority of States, Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, which-still persist in 
the myth of ‘‘separate but equal’’ 
educational facilities for Negroes. 

The purpose of the Federal land 
grant program has been to aid in the 
mitigation of the inequalities of edu- 
cational provisions for rural and 
urban communities by the develop- 
ment of institutions designed to con- 
tribute to the improvement of rural 
life through first, resident instruction 
at the college level; second, research 
in agriculture and home economics; 
and third, extension in agriculture 
and home economies for beth adults 
and youth. The resultant institutions 
are referred to as ‘‘Land Grant In- 
stitutions, ’’ 

There has always been a tremendous 
gap between the educationa! facilities 
offered to the rural and those offered 
to the urban populations. ‘‘ Facilities 
for the education of farm neople are 


on an average, not so good as facilities 
provided for people in urban areas, 
This is a condition of which educa- 
tional leaders have been aware for 
two or three decades.’’! 


It is ironical, to say the least, that a 
program designed to eliminate in- 
equality of educational opportunities 
between the rural and urban popula. 
tions should through its operation 
serve to widen the gap of inequality 
of educational opportunities between 
Negroes and whites. Tables I and II, 
based on the expenditure of Federal 
funds for the year ending June 30, 
1946, clearly establish the premise 
that Negroes receive far less than 
their rightful share of benefits in 
those seventeen states.* 

Since the adoption of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, it is settled that 
Negroes are citizens and therefore are 
entitled to the same benefits of public 
education under the equal protection 
clause of the Constitution of the 

1George A. Works, and Barton Morgan, 
‘¢The Land Grant Colleges.’’ The Advisory 


Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 10, 
1939, p. 3. 

2John W. Davis, ‘The Participation of 
Negro Land Grant Colleges in Permanent 
Federal Education Funds.’’ The Journal 
of Negro Education, Jl, 1938, pp. 282-291. 
Seventeen states accepted the terms of the 
First and Second Morrill Acts and estab- 
lished separate land grant colleges for Ne- 
groes. See Table I of Davis, p. 283. See 
Table 8, Parts A & B, ‘‘Statistics of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, Year Ended 
June 30, 1945, Bulletin, 1947, No. 1, Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, pp. 
11-15, for the disparity in the curricula be 
tween the white and Negro land grant 10- 
stitutions, 
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TABLE I 


FeprraL Funps RECEIVED BY LAND GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES BY STATES. 
(Reported by institutions to the U.S. Office of Education for year ending June 30, 1946.) 








Agricul- Coopera- 
cae Resident tural tive Army- 
State and Institution Total Instruction Research Extension Navy Other 





Alabama 

Alabama Polytechnic Inst.* $1,263,184 $ 85,619 $179,425 $ 866,202 $131,938 
State A. & M. Inst.t 36,993 36,993 0 0 0 0 
Arkansas 

Univ. Arkansas* 1,100,859 73,723 5,é : 151,000 

A.M.N. Colleget 25,159 25,159 0 0 
Delaware 

Univ. Delaware* 457,931 59,833 5,¢ 5, 132,762 84,236 

State College 

Col. Studentst 14,608 14,608 0 0 
Florida 

Univ. Florida* 733,987 54,842 127,681 276,830 177,444 

Fla. A. & M. crease for 

Negroest - ‘ a 45,828 45,828 0 0 0 0 

Georgia 

Univ. of Georgia* 1,573,484 80,944 : 906,714 333,796 252,100 

Ge, State Collt: $5,217 35,217 0 0 0 0 
Kentucky 

Univ. of Ky.*- cmscctcsn -LSORj7I6 96,262 831,100 199,026 

Ky. State Coll... ae 16,115 16,115 0 
Louisiana 

Louisiana State University. 1,087,070 76,584 151,211 % § 826 201,657 

So. U.A.M. Coll. _.. Ae 8 62,039 34,951 0 0 0 
Maryland 

Univ. of Md.* . 672,943 78,935 122,060 242,167 0 242,167 

Princess Anne Colleget... 15,161 15,161 0 0 0 0 
Mississippi 

Miss. State College*........._ 1,280,012 56,082 168,611 883,421 0 

Aleorn A. & M. Colleget.... 65,820 65,820 0 0 0 
Missouri 

Univ. of Missouri*.............. 1,348,017 136,347 173,176 763,200 54,482 220,812 

eS ND | ere 7,075 7,075 0 0 0 0 
North Carolina 

State College of A. & E.*... 1,677,076 81,711 204,926 1,066,306 239,710 84,423 

Agric. & Tech. Colleget...... 37,503 36,552 0 0 0 0 
Oklahoma 

A. & M. College*._.. eet) ae 816 295,858 163,409 671,190 474,699 175,660 

Langston Univ.t.......__- 9,667 0 0 0 0 
South Carolina 

Clemson* __..... nf 57$ 51,595 154,345 613,628 136,059 131,053 

So. Carolina Statet__ §1,59% 51,59 0 0 0 0 
Tennessee 

University of Tenn.* 215,8% 99,883 173,564 798,278 0 144,152 

. e's | as : 17,105 0 0 0 
Texas 

A. & M. College of Texas*... 2,536,038 117,859 232,741 1,604,300 15,104 566,034 

Prairie Viewt 35, 35,803 0 0 0 0 
Virginia 

Va. Polytechnic Inst.*_.._.. 854,861 76,859 167,043 854,861 65,755 

Va. State Coll. for Negroest 41,019 41,019 0 0 0 
West Virginia 

West Va. Univ.* .. 772,363 77,245 156,514 419,086 5,5 20,000 

West Va. State Colleget... 18,341 18,341 0 0 0 

*White 

tNegro 


171,898 
0 
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TABLE IT 


THe RURAL FARM POPULATION AND THE FEDERAL FUNDS RECEIVED BY LAND GRANT 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES BY STATE AND RACE 








Rural-Farm Population 
Per Cent 
Negro Other 


35.7% 
26.8 


Federal Funds Received 
Per Cent 
White Total 


97.1% 2.9% $1,338,664 
97.7 2.3 1,111,007 
96.7 
94.2 
97.8 
98.8 
94.6 
97.8 
95.1 
99.5 
97.8 
99.5 
95.4 
98.6 
98.5 








White 


64.3% 
73.2 


Total Negro 
$1,300,177 
1,126,018 
473,539 
779,815 
1,608,701 
1,320,831 
1,149,109 
688,104 
1,345,832 
1,355,092 
1,714,579 
1,790,483 
1,138,274 
1,232,932 
2,571,841 
Virginia 895,880 95.4 983,359 73.4 
West Virginia 790,704 97.8 531,452 99.2 


Source: Same as Table I and U.S. Dep't. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 1940 Population VII, 
Series P-10, No. 20. 


State 





Alabama 
Arkansas 
Delaware ..... 
Florida 








73.6 26.3 
62.7 37.3 
96.7 3.3 
55.2 44.7 
82.1 17.9 
44.6 
97.3 
69.8 
89.3 
46.2 
87.2 
83.5 


300,883 
1,363,966 
1,257,899 

850,382 

243,060 
1,399,884 
1,118,644 
1,656,501 

926,741 

913,312 
1,271,944 
2,149,187 








Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 
Missouri 
North Carolina - 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
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Wo. v. Hopkins, 118 U.S. 356 (1886). 
The fact that the discrimination exists 
is evidenced by the record of land. 
grant education of the two races in 
Tables I and II for the year 1946 
which is similar to every other year 
since 1900. No reason for it is shown 
and the conclusion cannot be resisted 
that no reason for it exists, except 
hostility to Negroes, which in the eye 
of the law is not justified. Segrega- 
tion in public education is therefore 
unconstitutional. 

The administrative control over 
education in the United States is in 


United States as are all other citizens. 
It is equally clear that Negroes have 
not received the same nor substantial- 
ly equal benefits of public education 
in those states in which segregation 
in education is a philosophy and prac- 
tice. Without a single known excep- 
tion to this gross inequalitv of treat- 
ment in more than 50 years of ex- 
perience with segregation in public 
education, the assertion may now be 
made that segregation in education is 
in fact discriminatory on the basis of 
race and color and is unconstitutional. 
The uniform custom, usage, and prac- 


tice of these seventeen Southern states 
in the development, operation, and ad- 
ministration of segregated public 
schools over this long period with an 
unequal hand so as to make unjust 
and illegal discriminations against 
Negro citizens exclusively is a denial 
of equal justice and prohibited by the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Yick 


the various states and local commu- 
nities and not in the Federal Govern- 
ment. But in spite of the absence of 


3The Constitution of the Federal govern- 
ment makes no mention of the word ‘‘edu- 
cation’’ and likewise there is no reference 10 
the document to any specific educational 
function of the Federal government. Since 
the Federal government is one of granted 
powers, the power of control over education 
has generally been regarded as one reserv 
to the states by the Tenth Amendment to 
the Constitution. 
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general administrative control over 
the general system of education, the 
Federal Government has not been 
without influence in educational af- 
fairs. On the contrary, in many and 
various ways the Federal Government 
has affected educational developments 
in the states. The outstanding educa- 
tional activity of the Federal Govern- 
ment has been the granting of land 
and money for the support of educa- 
tion through the land grant institu- 
tions. The obvious reason for such a 
program is the national interest in the 
equality of educational opportunities 
for all segments of the population. 
‘In general, the Land Grant Col- 
leges are concerned not only with in- 
struction of students in residence, but 
are also conspicuous for the work of 
their experiment stations (especially 
their researches in agriculture) and 
for their extension service in agricul- 
ture and home economics. A typical 
organization of a land grant college 
includes the following three divisions : 
resident instruction, research of the 
experiment station, and the extension 
service.’’* Of the three phases, resi- 
dent instruction is the oldest. Con- 
gress sought to aid and stimulate the 
establishment of state land grant in- 
stitutions by creating and granting 
endowment funds for the support and 
operation of such schools Later, 
realizing the interrelation between in- 
struction and research and the need 
for agricultural research to develop 
the agriculture economy, hence pro- 
mote the general welfare, Congress 
sought to aid and stimulate the forma- 
tion of experiment stations as a part 
of the land-grant school through 
grants of funds to such state experi- 





4Works, Supra n. 1, p. 6. 
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ment stations. It was evident at an 
early date, that the full fruition of 
these aims could be achieved, only, by 
the development and expansion of ex- 
tension programs so that those out- 
side the institutions could be in- 
structed in the sciences being de- 
veloped at the land grant colleges. 
Hence, Congress developed a program 
of granting Federal funds for the sup- 
port of the extension program. 


These three phases of the work of 
the land grant schools will be dis- 
cussed separately because the statu- 
tory basis for each is different and 
because the purpose as well as the 
method of administration is different. 


RESIDENT INSTRUCTION 


1862 Land Grant Funds 


From an examination of the report 
of ‘‘ Federal Funds Received by Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, Re- 
ported by the Institutions to the 
United States Office of Education for 
the year ended June 30, 1946,’’ it ap- 
pears that the oldest permanent Fed- 
eral Fund stems from the ‘‘First 
Morrill Act’’ of 1862.5 Though Fed- 
eral aid to education has a much 
earlier genesis,® an analysis of the 
statutory basis of present Federal 
financial assistance to the Land-Grant 
Colleges properly begins with the 
‘*First Morrill Act.’’ 

This Act provided a grant of Fed- 
eral lands in the amount of 30,000 
acres of public lands, or its equivalent 
in seript, for each senator and repre- 
sentative from the state in Congress, 


512 Stat. 503. 

6John Dale Russell, ‘‘The Evolution of 
the Present Relations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the United States.’’ Journal of 
Negro Education, 7:244, 246-74, J1 1938. 
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to ‘*. . . each state which may take 
and claim the benefit of this act, to 
the endowment, support, and mainte- 
nance of at least one college where the 
leading object shall be, without ex- 
eluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tac- 
ties,” to teach such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture and 
mechanic arts, in such manner as the 
legislatures of the States may respec- 
tively prescribe in order to promote 
the liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions in life.”® 

The act further provided that the 
funds realized from the sale of all 
lands thus conveyed to the states 
should be retained forever and in- 
vested in a manner prescribed by the 
act, and that only the income from 
them should be used for the support 
of the institutions which were to be 
created.® 

By the Amendment of April 13, 


7TThe Supreme Court in Hamilton vs. Re- 
gents, 293 U.S. 245, (1934) held that one 
of the conditions of the grants was that the 
states would establish courses in military 
training. The authors are informed that 
military training is provided in only four 
of the 17 land grant schools for Negroes, 
while all of the white land-grant schools in 
these 17 states provided military training. 

8See. 4. 

<The funds derived from the sale of 
lands conveyed to the states under the terms 
of the First Morrill Act were, of course un- 
equal in the beginning and have since been 
managed with varying degrees of wisdom 
and foresight. At present the annual in- 
comes for the funds range from almost 
nothing in some states to as much as 
$180,000 in one State. Although in the be- 
ginning the incomes derived from these 
original land grants constituted a large part 
of the total receipts of the land-grant in- 
stitutions, such incomes at present represent 
barely one per cent of their total receipts, 
primarily because of the marked increases 
in Federal and State appropriations.’’ 
Works, supra N. 1, p. 15. 
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1926,'° an annual report was required 
to be filed with the Secretary of the 
Interior™ regarding the progress of 
each college. As to equality of bene. 
fit, the First Morrill Act contains 
nothing beyond the implied condition 
that the income would be spent equi- 
tably between all groups entitled to 
the training to be afforded. 

As a result of a failure on the part 
of many of the Southern states to 
confer upon Negroes any of the bene. 
fits intended under the First Morrill 
Act,!? the second Morrill Act!* was 
passed in 1890, with an express pro- 
vision directing an equitable distribu- 
tion of funds between Negroes and 
whites where separate schools for the 
races were maintained. This Act pro- 
vided for the annual appropriation of 
funds for the general maintenance of 
land grant colleges then established 
or which may thereafter be estab- 
lished under the Act of 1862. It was 
further provided : 


that no money shall be paid out under this 
act to any State or territory for the sup- 
port and maintenance of any college where 
a distinction of race or color is made in the 
admission of students, but the establish- 
ment and maintenance of such colleges sepa- 
rately for white and colored students shall 
be held to be a compliance with the pro- 
visions of this act if the funds received in 
such State or Territory be equitably divided 
as hereinafter set forth.14 


By the following language the See- 


1044 Stat. L. 247. 

11Now the Federal Security Administra- 
tor. See ‘‘The Reorganization Act of April 
3, 1939’? and ‘‘The President’s Reorganiza- 
tion Plan of April 25, 1939’? (Effective 
July 1, 1939). 

120nly four land grant institutions for 
Negroes receive funds under the Act of 
1862; Kentucky, Mississippi, South Carolina 
and Virginia. 
1326 Stat. 417. 
148ee, 1. 
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retary of the Interior (now the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator) has the 
duty of determining whether the divi- 
sion of the funds received under 
either of these two acts between sepa- 
rately mantained colleges for whites 
and Negroes is just and equitable: 


That in any State in which there has been 
one college established in pursuance of the 
act of July second, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two, and also in which an educational 
institution of like character has been estab- 
lished, or may be thereafter established, and 
is now aided by such State from its own 
revenue, for the education of colored stu- 
dents in agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
however, named or styled, or whether or not 
it has received money heretofore under the 
act to which this act is an amendment, the 
legislature of such State may propose and 
report to the Secretary of the Interior a 
just and equitable division of the fund to 
be received under this act between one col- 
lege for white students and one institution 
for colored students established as aforesaid, 
which shall be divided into two parts and 
paid accordingly, and thereupon such insti- 
tution for colored students shall be entitled 
to the benefits of this act and subject to its 
provisions, as much as it would have been if 
it had been included under the act of 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two, and the ful- 
fillment of the foregoing provisions shall be 
taken as a compliance with the provision in 
reference to separate colleges for whites and 
colored students.15 


The Secretary of the Treasury is 
empowered to pay the funds to the 
states upon the certification by the 
Federal Security Administrator. The 
Administrator has the clear duty to 
withhold his certification where in his 
judgment Federal funds are not being 
equitably divided between the insti- 


This provision requiring an equitable 
division of the funds seems to have been pro- 
posed as an amendment to the bill referred 
to the Senate Committee on Labor. See 
Cong. Rec. 51st Cong., 1st Sess. Part VII, 
Pp. 21—6038-6039, 6332-6351, 6369-6372. 
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tutions for colored students and those 
for white students.1® 

The remaining thirteen of the 
seventeen states with separate schools 
have established land grant schools 
for Negroes under this fund. 


Nelson Amendment 


Congress sought to further endow 
the land grant colleges by the Nelson 
Amendment.'* The colleges were al- 
lowed to use a portion of the money 
for training teachers to teach the ele- 
ments of agriculture. Additional 
money was given. The spending of 
this additional fund was made subject 
to the conditions of the Second Mor- 
rill Act. 


Bankhead Jones Act (Title II, 
Section 22) 


The Bankhead-Jones Act of 193518 
increased the annual grants of the 
land grant institutions,!® and made 
the ‘‘... use and payment of sums ap- 
propriated in pursuance of this sec- 
tion,” subject to the conditions of the 
Second Morrill Act of 1899. 

As to the purpose of these grants 
for resident instruction, it seems clear 
that the funds were created for the 
education of the industrial classes in 
the practical pursuits and professions 
in life by the creation and mainte- 
nance of institutions, The basis of the 
grant contained in the First Morrill 
Act of 1862 was population. The Sec- 





16See, 4, 

1734 Stat. 1. 1256, 1281, Approved, March 
4, 1907. 

1849 Stat. 436. 

19Under its provisions there have been ap- 
propriated for resident instruction, in addi- 
tion to appropriations previously authorized, 
the sums of $980,000 for the first year and 
$500,000 for each two fiscal years thereafter, 
and thereafter $1,500,000. 

20Title II, See. 22 (b). 
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ond Morrill Act of 1890 and the 
Nelson Amendment represented a de. 
parture from this principle in that 
all states were given equal amounts. 
The Bankhead-Jones Act recognizes 
the principle of apportionment based 
on population. 

The equality of treatment clause of 
the Second Morrill Act by its own 
language clearly does not apply to the 
Act of 1862, but it does apply to the 
Nelson Amendment and the Bank- 
head-Jones Act (Title II, See. 22 [b}) 
by the specific language of those acts 
as already set forth. The funds avail- 
able under these three acts are divided 
between the white and Negro schoois?! 
roughly in proportion to the white 
and Negro population. 

But it should be borne in mind that 
the present division of amounts as 
directed in these three funds as to 
resident instruction which appears on 
its face to be fair and equitable is sub- 
ject to three limitations which serve 
to perpetuate discrimination in the 
allotment of Federal funds. 

First, all but one of the states with 
separate schools for Negroes, namely, 
Oklahoma, receive funds under the 
Act of 1862; yet in only four of the 
remaining sixteen states, do the Ne- 
gro land grant schools share any of 
the funds.”? 

Secondly, over a long period of time 
these allotments were made on a dis- 
criminatory basis with the result that 
plants for Negroes are not adequate- 
ly developed, staffs at the Negro 
schools have not adequately developed, 


21See ‘‘Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, Year Ended June 30, 


1946,’’ Bulletin 1947, No. 14, Federal 
Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, 


Table 16, pp. 44-46. 
22Ibid., Table 14, 38-41. 
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and their libraries and laboratories 
are less adequately developed. Having 
for seventy-five years deprived the 
Negro of his share of these funds and 
having increased the gap between the 
Negro and white institutions, to give 
now the same amount of Federal 
funds to Negroes as is given to whites, 
as in some cases slightly more, pro- 
portionately, does nothing to remove 
the discrimination and disparity ex. 
isting for seventy-five years. 


Thirdly, since no matching of these 
Federal funds is required, the states 
have never sought to develop the Ne. 
gro institutions to make them ‘‘sub. 
stantially equal’’ to the white. By 
the same token, the states have not at. 
tempted to provide anything near ade- 
quate operational funds so that the 
Negro school could be operated on a 
par with the white school.?° In fact, as 
the Federal funds have increased, the 
states’ proportionate aid to Negro 
education has declined.** Thus, it may 
suceessfully be argued that the Fed- 
eral Government is now aiding the 
states in doing that which the Su- 
preme Court had said the states can- 
not do, namely, depriving Negroes 
of equal educational opportunities.” 


SuaGEsteD REMEDIES—RESIDENT 
INSTRUCTION 


First, at the Federal level, it is ob- 
vious that if the state does not dis- 
tribute Federal funds received from 


23The total state funds received by all the 
Negro land-grant schools for 1945-46 was 
$3,600,634, while the State of Alabama, 
alone spends almost one-half of a like 
amount on its white land grant institutions. 
Ibid., Table 12, p. 32. ff. 

24Davis, Supra No. 2, pp. 285-288. 

25Sipuel v. Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma—U.S.—(1948) 68 Sup. 
Ct. 299; Missouri Ex rel Gaines v. Canada, 
305 U.S. 337 (1938). 
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these acts on an equitable basis be- 
tween Negroes and whites as is re- 
quired by these acts, the proper 
remedy is an application for an in- 
junction to restrain the Federal 
Security Administrator from certify- 
ing to the Secretary of the Treasury 
the payment of these funds to the 
States. 

In the event that these funds are 
equitably divided between the instruc- 
tion for colored students and white 
students, as now appears to be the 
case, a similar remedy may be used 
where the state at the same time that 
it equitably distributes these funds 
decreases proportionate state-aid -to 
the Negro institutions on the ground 
that the administrator is doing an un- 
constitutional act in aiding and facili- 
tating the states in discriminating 
against Negroes. It seems clear that 
these grants for resident instruc- 
tion are given to the states and not 
to the institutions. Mr. Justice Moody 
in diseussing these acts said: ‘‘It is so 
obvious that these appropriations are 
made to the State and not to any in- 
stitution within the state and that the 
State acting through the legislature 
is to apportion the funds in accord- 
ance with the trust imposed upon 
them, that it is unnecessary to quote 
numerous expressions in this act to 
support that view.’’ Wyoming Agri- 
culture College v. Irving, 206 "JS. 
278, 283, (1906). That the states can- 
not deny Negroes educational facili- 
ties which the states provide for 
whites, has but recently been reaf- 
firmed by the Supreme Court.?* 

As to legislative action at the Fed- 
eral level, it should be suggested that 
Congress require the states in which 


26Tdem. 
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separate schools are maintained for 
Negroes to contribute proportionately 
equal amounts from state funds to the 
Negro schools, and to take sizeable 
steps to reduce the disparity between 
the existing plants and staffs for Ne- 
gro and white land grant schools. 

Secondly, at the state level, upon 
further investigation, it may be found 
advisable to bring an action against 
the appropriate state officials, in the 
nature of (a) an injunction, (b) dam- 
ages and/or (c) for mandamus 
against the appropriate state official 
ordering him to equitably distribute 
the state funds. 

The necessary result may be ob- 
tained through a suit by a Negro to 
gain admission to the white land- 
grant school on the ground that that 
which is offered or not offered at the 
Negro school, denies to him the equal 
protection of the law as guaranteed 
by the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Federal Constitution.?* 

It is obvious that this entire prob- 
lem can be corrected by legislative 
action by the various states. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Realizing the importance of agri- 
cultural research to the economy and 
welfare of the country, Congress has 
passed a series of acts and amend- 
ments, now to be discussed, empower- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
directly engage in such research 
through the establishment of solely 
federally owned and operated re- 
search stations. These acts also direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to en- 
gage in research indirectly by co-op- 
erating and supvising research in the 
state experiment stations established 


27I dem. 
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as a part of the state land grant in- 
stitutions where the experiments are 
conducted under Federal grants.** 
We are concerned here with the re- 
search in this latter category. 


Hatch Act 


This discussion properly begins, 
then, with the Hatch Act of 1887.79 
By this Act, Congress provided: 


That in order to aid in acquiring and diffus- 
ing among the people of the United States 
useful and practical information on subjects 
connected with agriculture, and to promote 
scientific investigation and experiment re- 
specting the principles and applications of 
agriculture science, there shall be estab- 
lished, under direction of the college or col- 
leges or agricultural department of colleges 
in each State or Territory established, or 
which may hereafter be established ... a 
depurtment to be known and designated as 
an ‘agricultural experiment station. ’3° 


The Act places upon the Commis- 
sioner (now Secretary) of Agricul- 
ture the duty of indicating to the 
states such lines of inquiry as to him 
seem most important, to secure uni- 
formity of method, and ‘‘to furnish 
such advice and assistance as will best 


28For the fiscal year 1946, a total of 
$7,206,208 of Federal Grant funds was ap- 
propriated for use by the State Experiment 
Stations for research and experiments to 
carry out the purpose of the Congressional 
Acts. State funds for the same period esti- 
mated as $21,080,879. 

‘*Report of the Chief of the Office of 
Experiment Stations, Agricultural Research 
Administrator, 1946,’’ July 31, 1946, United 
States Department of Agriculture, p. 2. 

For the year ending June 30, 1946, the 
seventeen Southern States received under 
the provisions of these acts the total of 
$2,805,573.88. These seventeen Southern 
States appropriated a total of $5,846,977.75 
for the operation of these stations. None of 
these funds were allocated to the land 
grant institutions for Negroes. 

2924 State. 440. 

30Sec. 1. 





promote the purpose of this act.’’3! 
This provision, in addition to the pro- 
vision for an annual grant also con- 
tained in the act, reserved for the 
Federal Government a large measure 
of control over how the money was to 


be spent. 


Adams Act 


The Adams Act of 1906** author- 
ized $5,000.00 a year to each state 
and territory for the experiment sta- 
tions organized under the Hatch Act. 
There was to be a yearly increase 
until the amount reached $15,000. 
This act limited the type of investi- 
gation to ‘‘. . . original researchers or 
experiments bearing directly on the 
agricultural industry of the United 
States .. .’’88 By Section 4, the See- 
retary of Agriculture was authorized 
to ascertain and certify to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as to whether 
each state and territory is complying 
with the provisions of the act and is 
entitled to receive its share of the 
annual appropriation for agricultural 
experiment stations. From this pro- 
vision the Secretary of Agriculture 
began the practice of having the states 
submit their projects for prior ap- 
proval before disbursement of funds. 
The practice has been continued and 
extended to other statutory authoriza- 
tions. It is well to note in this regard 
that in ‘‘Suggestions for Preparing 
Annual Progress Reports of Adams, 
Purnell and Bankhead-Jones Pro- 
jects,’’ circulated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the land grant station 
heads, it is requested that the station 
head furnish the Secretary a list of 


31§ee, 3. 
3234 Stat. 63. 
33S8ec. 1. 
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the personnel of the project. Such 
report is required when the project is 
submitted for authorization and for 
the final report after the project is 
completed.** 


Purnell Act 


The Purnell Act of 1925 sought to 
raise the amount from all Federal 
sources to $90,000 annually for each 
state and territory.*® This act en- 
larged the field of investigation to in- 
elude marketing, rural sociology, and 
home economics. 


Bankhead-Jones Act 


As a result of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act of 1935,5* Title I, $5,000,000 was 
made available for agricultural re- 
search through the land grant insti- 
tutions. The apportionment among 
the states was based on the ratio be- 
tween rural population of each state 
and the total rural population of the 
United States.*7 This Act requires 
that Federal allotments be matched 
by the expenditure of equal sums by 
the states on experiment stations. 


An additional feature of this act 
should be noted here. By Section 4 
of this Act, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized to establish regional 
experiment stations. 


Section 8 provides: ‘‘The Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized and di- 
rected to prescribe such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out this Act.’’ 


34See ‘‘ Essentials of An Experiment Sta- 
tion Project Outline’’ dated April 1941, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Experiment Stations; and suggested form 
‘¢Final Report, Completed or Denied Pro- 
jects’? prepared by the same office. 

3543 Stat. 970. 

3649 Stat. 436. 

37See. 5. 
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Agricultural Marketing Act 


August 14, 1946, Congress passed 
the Agricultural Marketing Act.*® 
Title I of this Act amended the Bank- 
head-Jones Act to further augment 
the agricultural research program by 
expanding the scope of inquiry and to 
appropriate additional funds. Addi- 
tional grants were made to the state 
agricultural experiment stations and 
to regional state stations upon a State 
matching basis. By Title II, the Act 
authorizes marketing research to be 
undertaken by the Secretary in coop- 
eration with the state and regional 
experiment stations, as well as with 
private research groups. Nothing 
more is added to the Secretary’s 
power of control and supervision over 
the state experiment stations beyond 
that which requires him to see that 
the policy of the act is complied with. 

The express purpose of the various 
grants for research appears to be for 
the promotion of agriculture. Since 
the experiment stations are made a 
division of the land grant colleges, 
there is a recognition of the interde- 
pendence of research to proper in- 
struction.*® 

Senator George of Mississippi, one 
of the sponsors of the Hatch Act, in 


38Public Law 733, 79th Congress, Ch. 966, 
2d Session, Approved Aug. 14, 1946. 

3%¢The experiment station in each State 
is by law a division of the land-grant col- 
lege. The Office of Experiment Station has 
endeavored with more or less success, to 
have a full time director of the experiment 
station appointed in each land-grant insti- 
tution, this director to be coordinate in 
authority with the directors of extension 
and resident instruction. In some institu- 
tions the dean serves as director of the 
experiment station. The local responsibility 
of the director of an experiment station is 
to the dean of agriculture or the president 
of the college depending upon the organi- 
zation of the institution.’?’ Works Supra 
n. 1, p. 33. 
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explaining the object of the bill, 
stated that control over the adminis- 
tration was being given to ‘‘college 
people’’ who would give it excellent 
leadership. He stated that one of the 
purposes of the act was tu assist in 
the instruction at the land grant 
schools and to furnish student em- 
ployment.*® 
‘‘In promoting the purposes of the 
Federal grant acts, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has responsibility for in- 
dicating to the experiment stations 
the line of inquiry that seems most 
important and of furnishing advice 
and assistance. He also is charged 
with ascertaining whether the ex- 
penditure of Federal grant funds by 
the experiment stations are in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the acts, 
coordinating the research work of the 
Department with that of the experi- 
ment stations under the acts, and of 
reporting annually to Congress.’’4! 
There is no express language in 
either of the acts just reviewed deal- 
ing with the creation and support of 
experimental stations as we found in 
the Second Morrill Act of 1890. Some 
have seized upon the following lan- 
guage from the Hatch Act to argue 
that an equitable distribution between 
the white and Negro schools can be 
compelled: ‘‘That in any State or 
Territory in which two such colleges 
have been or may be so established the 
appropriation hereinafter made to 
such State or Territory shall be equal- 
ly divided between such coileges, un- 
less the legislature of such State or 
Territory shall otherwise direct.’’4? 
From an examination of the Con- 
4018 Cong. Rec., 49, Cong. Ist Sess., Part 
II, p. 1039. 


41Supra n. 28, p. 2. 
42Supra, N. 29, Sec. 1. 
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gressional debates during the passage 
of the Hatch Act,* it is apparent that 
this provision was inserted because 
some states like Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts had already established 
more than one experiment station 
without regard to racial separation. 
It was expected that other states, 
without regard to racial separation, 
would establish more than one station. 
It was clear that Congress was here 
dealing with the practical problem of 
the division within a state of the 
limited funds therein being granted 
between two or more such stations 
with the result that such a division 
would render the fund ineffective to 
all recipient stations. This section, 
contrary to the interpretation now 
placed upon it by these Southern 
states, was never intended as an aban- 
donment of the Federal government’s 
clear constitutional duty to deal equi- 
tably with all its citizens. From the 
premise that Congress intended one 
central administration in each state, 
and after the Bankhead Act, maybe 
one at the regional level, it does not 
follow that Congress intended that 
the states could, while using Federal 
funds, exclude Negroes from the ad- 
ministration and participation in the 
programs of the experiment stations. 


Suagestep REMEDIES—EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS 


What has already been said about 
remedies applies to this phase of the 
land grant schools with this addition- 
al suggestion: It is suggested that, on 
the Federal level, Congress be urged 
to amend these acts so as to provide: 
That a unit or units of the state pro- 
gram must be established at the land 


438upra, N. 40, p. 1039-1040. 
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grant school for Negroes, and that the 
size and scope of such a unit or units 
shall bear a direct relation to the 
ratio of the Negro rural population 
to the rural white population of each 
state where Negroes are by law re- 
quired to attend separate schools, or 
that teachers and students in all land 
grant schools shall be eligible to par- 
ticipate without discrimination on 
ground of race, color, or religion. And 
in the event that the experiment sta- 
tion is located administratively at one 
land grant school, the dean of the Ne- 
gro land grant school of that state 
shall serve as assistant director of the 
experiment station. 

The absence of an experiment sta- 
tion or experiment station’s work at 
the Negro land grant school would 
give additional support to an action 
by a Negro to enter the state land- 
grant school for whites because of the 
lack of training in experiment tech- 


niques and the other obvious benefits 
designed for students of the land 
grant colleges and intended by Con. 
gress in making the experiment sta- 
tions a part or division of the state 
land grant schools. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 


We turn to the third phase of the 
land-grant institutions’ agricultural 
extension work. The cooperative ex- 
tension service of the Department of 
Agriculture has the duty of aiding 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture in this phase of his 
duties. The general purpose of coop- 
erative extension work is to promote 
the educational welfare of rural 
people by supplementing the work of 
the public schools and other educa- 
tional agencies. This is largely ac- 
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complished through extension instruc- 
tion in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics 


Smith-Lever Act 


By the Smith-Lever Act of 1914,*4 
Congress sought to assist the states in 
their extension work through grants 
to the state land grant schools. The 
state extension movement had been 
steadily expanding as an outgrowth 
of the research of the experiment sta- 
tions. As the stations had developed 
new methods and techniques, it be- 
came necessary to create a staff of per- 
sons to get that information over to 
the rural population. The Smith- 
Lever Act was intended to foster agri- 
cultural extension in the states and to 
coordinate the extension work of land 
grant colleges. This act authorized the 
establishment of ‘‘agricultural exten- 
sion work which shall be carried on in 
co-operation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture’’ in ‘‘con- 
nection with the college or colleges in 
each State now receiving, or which 
may hereafter receive the benefits. . .’’ 
of the First and Second Morrill 
Acts.** 

Section 2 provides that the exten- 
sion work should consist of giving in- 
struction and practical demonstra- 
tions to persons not attending or resi- 
dent in land grant institutions. ‘‘. . . 
This work shall be carried on in such 
manner as may be mutually agreed 
upon by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the State agricultural college or 
colleges receiving the benefits of this 
Act.’ ‘‘. . . Before the funds herein 
appropriated shall become available 


4438 Stat. L. 372. 
45Sect. 1. 
486Sect. 2. 
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to any college for any fiscal year, 
plans for the work to be carried on 
under this Act shall be submitted by 
the proper official of each college and 
approved by the Secretary of Agri- 
eulture.’’47 

The act provided that the states 
were to match the Federal funds after 
the initial grant.*® To share in the 
provisions of the act, the state legisla- 
tures had to pass enabling acts assent- 
ing to the provisions of the act and 
designating an official to receive and 
disburse the funds. 

It is clear that Congress did not 
intend to divide these funds on the 
basis of race, as far as the adminis- 
trative phase was concerned, for an 
amendment to the Smith-Lever Act to 
accomplish this purpose was defeated 
during the passage of that Act.*® 


47Sect. 3. 

48T dem. 

49During the debate on the passage of the 
Smith-Lever Act, Senator Jones proposed 
the following amendment: ‘‘On Page 2, line 
10, beginning with the word, ‘provided,’ 
strike out the clause ‘That in any state in 
which two or more such colleges have been, 
or hereafter may be established, the appro- 
priation hereinafter made to such state shall 
be administered by such colleges; or colleges 
as the legislature of such state may direct,’ 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
‘That no money shall be paid out under this 
act in any state to be administered by any 
college in which a distinction of race or 
color is made in the admission of students, 
but payment of any state in which there are 
separate colleges for white and colored stu- 
dents shall be held to be a compliance with 
the provision of the act if the funds received 
in such state be equitably divided as herein- 
after set forth: Provided further, that in 
any state in which two or more such col- 
leges have been or hereafter may be estab- 
lished, or in which there have been one col- 
lege established in pursuance with the Act 
of July 2, 1862, and also in which an edu- 
cational institution of like character has 
been established or may hereafter be estab- 
lished, and is not aided by such state from 
its own revenue for the education of colored 
students in agriculture and the mechanical 
arts, however named or styled, or whether 
or not it has received money heretofore 


Clarke-McNary Act 


By the Clarke-McNary Act of 
1924,°° the Secretary of Agriculture 
was authorized to stimulate and aid 
in providing for cooperative extension 
in farm-forestry work in cooperation 
with any state or other cooperating 
agency. This fund is also adminis- 
tered through the state land-grant 
institutions. 


Capper-Ketcham Act 


Additional money was granted to 
the land-grant colleges for the coop- 
erative extension work by the Capper- 
Ketcham Act of 1928.5 The Act ap- 
propriated $1,480,000 additional Fed- 
eral funds for cooperative extension 
work as authorized by the Smith- 
Lever Act. The Act provided an an- 
nual appropriation of $20,000 to each 
state amounting to $980,000. In addi- 
tion there was a sum of $500,000 each 
year to be appropriated to the States 
on a basis of rural population to be 
matched by state and local funds. 
The act provided: 


The additional sums appropriated under 
the provisions of this act shall be subject to 
the same conditions and limitations as the 
additional sums appropriated under such act 
as May 8, 1914 (Smith-Lever), except that 





under the acts of 1862 and 1890, aobve re- 
ferred to, the legislature of such state 
shall propose and report to the Secretary 
of Agriculture a just and equitable divi- 
sion of the appropriation hereinafter to be 
made to such state between one college for 
white students and one institution for 
colored students; and when approved by 
him the share in such appropriation, as 
determined by such division, of such college 
for white students, shall be administered by 
college for white students, and the share 
in said appropriation as determined by such 
division, of such institution for colored stu- 
dents, shall be administered by such insti- 
tution for colored students.’’ 

5043 Stat. L. 653. 

5145 Stat. L. 711. 
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(1) at least 80 per centum of all appropria- 
tions under this act shall be utilized for the 
payment of salaries of extension agents in 
counties of the several states to further de- 
velop the co-operative extension system in 
agriculture and home economics with men, 
women, boys and girls; (2) funds available 
to the several States and the Territory of 
Hawaii under the terms of this act shall be 
so expended that the extension agents ap- 
pointed under its provision shall be men and 
women in fair and just proportions.52 

Bankhead-Jones Funds (Title II, Sect. 21) 


Additional funds were provided for 
cooperative extension work by Title 
II, Section 21 of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act of 1935.53 Some $8,000,000 was 
granted for the first year and an ad- 
ditional $1,000,000 each vear until 
the amount reaches $12,000,000. Of 
this amount, $20,000 is to be paid to 
each state. The remainder to the sev- 
eral states in the proportion that the 
farm population of each bears to the 
total farm population of the several 
states. The apportionment is based on 
farm rather than rural population, 
and the Federal funds do not need to 
be matched. Except in so far as these 
limitations apply, these funds were 
made payable subject to the condi- 
tions of the Smith-Lever Act. 


Norris-Doxey Act 


“The Seeretary of Agriculture is 
authorized in co-operation with the 
land-grant colleges and universities 
and State forestry agencies, each with- 
in its respective field of activities, ac- 
cording to the statutes, if any, of the 
respective states, wherever said agen- 
cies can and will co-operate, or in de- 
fault of such co-operation to act di- 
rectly, to produce or procure and dis- 
tribute forest trees and shrub plant- 


52Tdem. 
53Supra v 36. 


ing stock . . .’’ so provides the Norris- 
Doxey Act of 1937.54 $2,500,000 was 
appropriated for the purpose of this 
act. 


Bankhead-Flamnagan Act 


The Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 
was amended as to Title II by the 
Bankhead-Flannagan Act of 19455¢ 
so as to add See. 28 (a). An addition- 
al amount of $4,500,000 for the first 
year, and $4,000,000 for subsequent 
years, was granted for the extension 
work authorized under the Smith- 
Lever Act of 1914. Some $500,000 of 
this money was to be ‘‘. . . allotted 
among the States and the Territory 
of Hawaii by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on the basis of special needs 
due to population characteristics, area 
in relation to farm population, or oth- 
er special problems, as determined by 
such Secretary.’’5? The remainder is 
to be paid in the proportion that the 
farm population of each State bears 
to the total farm population of the 
several states. 


Further Development Fund 


This fund is apparently created by 
the act of 1939 to ‘‘Provide for Fur- 
ther Development of Agricultural 
Extension Work,’® and the ‘‘De- 
partment of Agriéulture Organic Act 
of 1944 concerning Co-operative Ex- 
tension Work.’’®® By the provisions of 
these two acts $555,000 was appro- 
priated and made payable upon the 
same conditions as the Smith-Lever 
Act of 1914. 


5450 Stat. L. 188. 
5S5Supra v 31. 

56Stat. L. 236. 

57Sect. 1, 

5853 Stat. L. 589. 

5958 Stat. L. 734 and 742. 
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Most of the data in this phase of 
the land-grant institution are com- 
piled by regions in the official reports 
of the Cooperative Extension Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
Thirteen states comprise the Southern 
Region. There are thirteen of the sev- 
enteen states with separate schools for 
Negroes. The other four are Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Missouri, and West 
Virginia. 

First, we may conclude that the 
benefits which the Negro population 
receives from both the research and 
extension phases are woefully inequi- 
table. To repeat, the purpose of the 
extension program is to get across to 
the farming population the results of 
the experimental and research work. 
Therefore, if Negroes do not have suf- 
ficient personnel assigned to work 
with them, then it is impossile for 
them to receive an equitable share of 
the benefits of either program. 

Secondly, discrimination by the 
states and the Federal Government is 
evidenced by the further fact that a 
certain amount of these funds is spent 
at the land-grant institutions. That 
means additional facilities and in- 
struction for the institutions. For the 
fiscal year 1945-46, $4,771,367.02 was 
spent at the land-grant colleges in the 
Southern region. Twenty-seven per 
cent is the average for the region of 
the amount spent at the colleges of 
the total amount spent by each state 
under the extension program.” Twen- 
ty-three per cent of the personnel is 
on State staffs in land-grant colleges. 
They are the supervisors, specialists 
in fields of agriculture and home eco- 


60Report of Cooperative Extension work 
in Agriculture and Home Economics 1947. 
United States Dept. of Agriculture, Table 
3, P. 45. 
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nomics, and others who help to train 
leaders.*! None of these funds is spent 
at the Negro land-grant institutions. 

Thirdly, discrimination by the 
States and the Federal Government is 
evidenced in the number of Negroes 
employed in the administration of the 
program and on the instructional lev- 
el. As of December 31, 1947 the same 
Southern region, excluding Puerto 
Rico, there are twenty-nine white di- 
rectors and assistant directors and no 
Negroes. There are 5,204 workers at 
all levels in this region and of this 
number 758, or only 14.58 per cent, 
are Negroes. 

Under the Smith Lever Act, the 
other acts passed subject thereto, the 
Seeretary of Agriculture was grant- 
ed wide powers, greater than in any 
previous legislation affecting the land- 
grant colleges. (See the language set 
out earlier). Under the wide powers, 
the program with each State is estab- 
lished under a ‘‘Memorandum of Un- 
derstanding’’ which is signed on one 
hand by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and on the other by some official of 
the State. By Section III (b), it is 
agreed that all agents appointed for 
co-operative extension work shall be 
joint representatives of the State and 
Federal Government, unless otherwise 
provided. By a memorandum agree- 
ment of March 6, 1916, it was agreed 
that all the extension work employees 
would conform to Civil Service Rule 
1, refraining from political activity. 
It is clear that the employees hired 
under the extension funds are not 


61Ibid., p. 4. 

62See Table I. 

63United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 285. p. 


6. 
641 bid., p. 32. 
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Federal employees. The Solicitor of 
the Department of Agriculture has so 
ruled,® but it is equally clear that the 
Federal Government keeps control 
over these funds until they are ac- 
tually spent for the purpose author- 
ized. 


SuaGa@EsTeD REMEDIES—EXTENSION 


In addition to the remedies which 
have been suggested at the Federal 


65] bid., p. 39. 
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and state levels with respect to de- 
privation of Federal funds cr the ben- 
efits from the same which Negroes 
suffer under the acts heretofore dis- 
cussed, which remedies are also appli- 
cable here, it is clear that in this in- 
stance the wide discretionary powers 
which are lodged in the Secretary of 
Agriculture give a much stronger ba- 
sis for an injunction proceeding and 
also give a sufficient basis for an ap- 
plication for a writ of mandamus. 





CuHapter XXIII 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
NEGRO HIGHER EDUCATION 


Aurrep B. Bonps, JR. 


It is tragic and a chronic commen- 
tary on our times that so much of the 
intellectual energies of the Negro are 
focussed on racial issues it is difficult 
for the educational world generally 
to devote proper attention to his pro- 
fessional problems and achievements 
per se. The outstanding elements of 
the Report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education insofar as 
the Negro is concerned are those por- 
tions which plead with high vigor for 
the elimination of discrimination and 
segregation, and for the immediate 
improvement of the generally inade- 
quate facilities for Negro higher edu- 
cation. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that the entire Report has per- 
tinence for Negro education. For the 
present the issues of segregation and 
discrimination are paramount, but we 
can hopefully anticipate the time 
when the examination of curricula 
content, the organizational patterns 
of higher education, the preparation 
of faculty personnel, and the financ- 
ing of higher education will be the 
primary agenda upon which white 
and Negro educators can find their 
common interests. 

For those readers of the JoURNAL 
who may not have had the opportu- 
nity to read all or part of the Com- 
mission’s Report, it should be men- 
tioned that the six volumes were is- 
sued by the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office under the gen- 
eral title, Higher Education for 
American Democracy. The first of 


these volumes was issued in December, 
1947, and the last one made its ap- 
pearance in March, 1948. The titles 
of the six volumes are as follows: 


I. Establishing the Goals 
Il. Equalizing and Expanding Individual 


Opportunity 

Organizing Higher Education 
IV. Staffing Higher Education 
V. Financing Higher Education 
VI. Resource Data 


The framework of the Commission’s 
recommendations has been cast in a 
solemn and wide-ranging mold, The 
group took literally President Tru- 
man’s injunction that: 

““It seems particularly important 

. that we should now reexamine 
our system of higher education in 
terms of its objectives, methods, and 
facilities; and in the light of the so- 
cial réle it has to play.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ says the Commission, 
as if in answer to the Presidential 
suggestion, ‘‘its most important réle 
is to serve as an instrument of social 
transition, and its responsibilities are 
defined in terms of the kind of civili- 
zation society hopes to build. If its 
adjustments to present needs are not 
to be mere fortuitous improvisations, 
those who formulate its policies and 
programs must have a vision of the 
Nation and the world we want—to 
give a sense of direction to their 
choices among alternatives.’’ 

What kind of a future does the 
Commission seek to build? Fortu- 
nately, the group resisted whatever 
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temptation there may have been to 
fall into a tidy blueprint of linear 
cities, interstellar flights, and the oth- 
er customary trappings of a look into 
the future. What emerged instead was 
the picture of what the Commission 
would like to see happen to the minds 
of men. It was upon this true note 
that the group of educators and lay- 
men of the Commission worked for 
an orchestration of events aimed at a 
future of liberty and abundance for 
all. 

To carry the musical simile one step 
further, it might be said that the Com- 
mission produced a composition in the 
key of ‘‘C’’—coverage and content— 
for much of the Report deals with 
these two facets of the higher educa- 
tion of the future. 

In setting the milieu within which 
it would discuss the extent of cover- 
age offered by higher education to- 
day, the Commission declared that: 


‘One of the gravest charges to 
which American society is subject is 
that of failing to provide a reasonable 
equality of educational opportunity 
for its youth. For the great majority 
of our boys and girls, the kind and 
amount of education they may hope 
to attain depends, not on their own 
abilities, but on the family or com- 
munity into which they happened to 
be born or, worse still, on the color of 
their skin or the religion of their par- 
ents. ... 

‘*We have proclaimed our faith in 
education as a means of equzlizing the 
conditions of men. But there is grave 
danger that our present policy will 
make it an instrument for creating 
the very inequalities it was designed 
to prevent. If the ladder of educa- 
tional opportunity rises high at the 
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doors of some youth and scarcely rises 
at all at the doors of others, while at 
the same time formal education is 
made a prerequisite to occupational 
and social advance, then education 
may become the means, not of elimi- 
nating race and class distinctions, but 
of deepening and solidifying them. 

“It is obvious then, that free and 
universal access to education, in terms 
of the interest, ability, and need of 
the student, must be a major goal in 
American education.’’ 

In a world where so much of our 
intellectual resources remain undevel- 
oped, the Commission sees as tragic 
the accumulated wastage which is oc- 
curring from the national failure to 
provide higher educational opportu- 
nities to all who have the mental abil- 
ity to warrant their enrolling. 

It is true that we have come a long 
way in the matter of providing educa- 
tional opportunities for our youth. 
Since 1900, for example, the number 
of students enrolled in colleges and 
universities has increased from 250,- 
000 to more than 2,300,000 in 1946- 
47, and an even higher level of about 
2,500,000 in 1947-48. The 1900 en- 
rollment was only 4 per cent of the 
total population 18 through 21 years 
of age. The 1946-47 enrollment fig- 
ure was a little less than 16 per cent 
of the 18 to 21 year old group. More 
than 1,000,000 of the 1946-47 enrollees 
were veterans borrowed from an older 
age group. But striking as this growth 
of enrollment may be, the Commis- 
sion believes that ‘‘. . . the education- 
al attainments of the American people 
are still substantially below what is 
necessary either for effective individ- 
ual living or for the welfare of our 
society.’’ 
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The Bureau of the Census has re- 
ported that in 1947 almost 17,000,000 
men and women over 19 years of age 
had stopped their schooling at the 
sixth grade or sooner. Of these, 9,- 
000,000 had never attended school or 
had stopped their schooling before 
before completing the fifth grade. Al- 
most one-fifth of our youth of high 
school age were not attending any 
kind of school, and over two-thirds of 
our 18- and 19-year-old youths were 
not in school. 

The major explanations for this 
great loss of potential brain power lay 
exactly where we might have expect- 
ed. Head and shoulders over every 
other barrier to higher education was 
the economic factor, a factor by the 
way which strikes without discrimina- 
tion against the youth of every race, 
ereed, color, or locality. In 1945, when 
the total national income was far 
greater than in any previous period 
of our history, half of the children 
under 18 were growing up in families 
which had a cash income of $2,530 or 
less per year. The median family in- 
come remained at a comparatively low 
figure during the next two years, but 


college fees over the nation mounted 


by nearly one-third. The average cost 
of a year in college in 1947 was in 
the neighborhood of $1,000. The hap- 
py days of ‘‘working your way 
through college’’ on any :nass scale 
seemed definitely doomed. 


Regional differences play a chronic 
role in cutting down our badly needed 
supply of highly educated young peo- 
ple. There is a well-known and tre- 
mendous variation of per capita 
wealth from state to state, and even 
from county to county within a state. 
The inevitable consequence is that 
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children living in poorer areas have to 
accept educational facilities which are 
generally inadequate in quality. 

This parade of sorrowful statistics 
has become almost a commonplace 
when educators foregather to discuss 
their woes. But the story must be 
told again and again. The shocking 
implications of these cold figures sel- 
dom achieve their full impact. But 
we should never allow ourselves to be 
lulled into professional ennui by fa- 
miliarity with the problem. For back 
of the statistics are individuals with 
cramped minds, frustrated dreams, 
and there is a wanton waste of brain 
power which might well become the 
death wound of our Republic. 

Even this cursory examination 
shows the depressing shortages of 
higher education for all of our youth. 
Much worse, however, are the pathet- 
ically disparate facilities and oppor- 
tunities open to our Negro youth. 
The Commission found : 

‘‘The outstanding example of these 
barriers to equal opportunity, of 
course, is the disadvantages suffered 
by our Negro citizens. The low educa- 
tional attainments of Negro adults re- 
flect the cumulative effects of a long 
period of unequal opportunity. In 
1940 the schooling of the Negro was 
significantly below that of whites at 
every level from the first grade 
through college. At the college level, 
the difference is marked; 11 per cent 
of the white population 20 years of 
age and over had completed at least 
1 year of college and almost 5 per 
cent had finished 4 years; whereas for 
the non whites (over 95 per cent of 
whom are Negroes) only a little more 
than 3 per cent had completed at least 
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1 year of college and less than 114 per 
cent had completed a full course.’’ 


The extent of this profound differ- 
ential in opportunity can best be seen 
in relative terms. Negroes represent 
approximately 10 per cent of the total 
population of the United States. Yet 
enrollments of Negroes in institutions 
of higher education during the 1947 
academic year accounted for only 3.1 
per cent of the total student popula- 
tion. It is estifmated that 75,000 stu- 
dents of Negro descent were enrolled; 
of these, approximately 85 per cent 
were registered in 105 segregated in- 
stitutions. 

Nowhere has the disparity of edu- 
cational facilities for whites and Ne- 
groes been more apparent than in the 
field of graduate and professional ed- 
ucation. In 1947, for example, there 
were 40,000 advanced degrees granted 
in the United States. Negro institu- 
tions awarded only 481 of the degrees, 
none of which was above the master’s 
level. In non-segregated institutions 
3,775 doctoral degrees were awarded. 
Of these, only 8 went to Negroes. The 
role of opportunities in the profes- 
sional fields offers the same dismal 
outlook. Law study has been inconse- 
quential in terms of needs, and the 
lack of medical study opportunities 
has been little short of tragic. Into 
this gloomy vista the Commission has 
thrown its challenge for the whites to 
educate themselves to the shameful 
and corrosive effects which such situ- 
ations have produced. The facts are 
and have long been apparent. The 
national danger, the loss to science, 
the loss to social leadership, and the 
damage to personalities have all been 
told and retold. The issue now is to 
direct fully and effectively our social 
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energies toward a thoroughgoing over- 
haul of these deficits. 

It is true that the Negro’s problem 
of obtaining adequate higher educa- 
tional opportunities is more acute 
than that of the white youth, but the 
two problems must be viewed as one 
by those who would plan constructive- 
ly for the national welfare. One of 
the first steps in such planning is the 
determination of the number of in- 
dividuals who should enjoy the op- 
portunity for higher education. It is 
the careful, reasoned, and conserva- 
tive belief of the Commission that 4,- 
600,000 of our youth should be at- 
tending colleges or universities by 
1960. 

Back of this startling figure lies an 
interesting excursion into mass psy- 
chometrics. The estimate was founded 
primarily upon a sampling of the test 
scores of more than 10,000,000 men 
who took the Army General Classifi- 
cation Test during the recent war. 
These scores were correlated with 
marks made on the 1942 College Edi- 
tion of the American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Examinations. 
This correlation indicated that: 

‘At least 49 per cent of our popu- 
lation has the mental ability to com- 
plete 14 years of schooling with a cur- 
riculum of general and vocational 
studies that should lead either to gain- 
ful employment or to further study at 
a more advanced level. 

‘* At least 32 per cent of our popu- 
lation has the mental ability to com- 
plete an advanced liberal or special- 
ized professional education.”’ 

The following table developed from 
Commission data shows the numerical 
dimensions of the proposed enroll- 
ment. The projections are based on 
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NATIONAL INVENTORY OF TALENT GOALS FOR COLLEGE ENROLLMENT IN 1960 








Goals for College Enrollment 


Inventory of National Talent in 1960 





13th and 14th grades 49 per cent of appropriate age group 
32 per cent of appropriate age group 
Based on estimated national needs 


15th and 16th grades 
Above 16th grade 


2,500,000 
1,500,000 
600,000 





Total 


4,600,000 





population estimates prepared by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

It should be emphasized that the 
above figures do not indicate the Com- 
mission’s judgment as to the number 
of students who will be enrolled by 
1960. The numbers given here simply 
indicate the enrollment the Commis- 
sion felt that the colleges should have 
if they were going to provide oppor- 
tunities for advanced study to all who 
had the ability to profit from the ex- 
perience. 


The Commission’s figure of 4,000,- 
000 undergraduate students by 1960 


actually represents only a 50 per cent 
increase over what might have been 
expected in terms of prewar enroll- 
ment trends. With respect to enroll- 
ments at the graduate and profession- 
al level, the Commission’s recommen- 
dations would lead to an increase of 
170 per cent. The proposal of 600,000 
students in the graduate and profes- 
sional schools reflects the increasing 
of the Nation for citizens who have 
such training. 

It is, of course, neither feasible nor 
desirable to apportion a given share 
of the estimated 1960 enrillment to 
Negro students. Such an apportion- 
ment smacks of the quota system. Ac- 
cess to higher educational opportuni- 
ties should be founded upon ability 
and promise, and never upon any ar- 
tificially imposed allocation system. 
For purposes of a rough judgment, 


however, let us make a series of 
‘“euestimates’’ on what Negro enroll- 
ment in higher education might be by 
1960. First of all, the Commission as- 
sumed an equal distribution of native 
talent among the two races. For our 
estimate let us take the crude basic 
assumption that Negroes will consti- 
tute approximately 10 per cent of the 
population in 1960, and that the age 
group distribution will be relatively 
comparable between the races. This 
admittedly unprecise standard at least 
affords a means of arriving at an as- 
sessment of the order of magnitude in 
the necessary expansion of higher edu- 
cational opportunities for Negroes. 
On this basis there would be roughly 
250,000 Negroes enrolled at the fresh- 
man and sophomore levels in 1960; 
150,000 enrolled at the junior and 
senior levels, and 60,000 taking work 
in the graduate and professional 
schools. This involves an expansion of 
more than 500 per cent in the number 
of Negroes now enrolled in higher ed- 
ucation! And enrollment at the col- 
lege level is only the apex of the prob- 
lem. Virtually superhuman efforts 
will be required to strengthen and to 
expand the elementary and secondary 
school opportunities for Negroes in 
order to provide adequate feeder lines 
of those who have the prerequisite 
training to continue their work in the 
field of higher education. 

The Commission recognized that the 
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basic reason for this vast and unhap- 
py differential in educational achieve- 
ment is but the reflection of a long 
period of cumulatively unequal op- 
portunity. The inequality has grown 
largely out of the discriminatory prac- 
tices which are prevalent both in the 
North and the South alike. The Com- 
mission majority accompanied its rec- 
ognition of the blighting effect of seg- 
regation on Negro educational oppor- 
tunities by declaring that: 

‘Segregation lessens the quality of 
education for the whites as well. To 
maintain two school systems side by 
side—duplicating even inadequately 
the buildings, equipment, and teach- 
ing personnel—means that neither can 
be of the quality that would be possi- 
ble if all the available resources were 
devoted to one system, especially when 
the States least able financially to sup- 
port an adequate educational program 
for their youth are the very ones that 
are trying to carry a double load. 

‘*It must not be supposed that Ne- 
gro youth living in States in which 
segregation is not legalized are given 
the same opportunities as white youth. 
In these areas economic and social dis- 
crimination of various sorts often op- 
erates to produce segregation in cer- 
tain neighborhoods, which are fre- 
quently characterized by poorer school 
buildings, less equipment and less able 
teachers. ’’ 

The Commission has sought to 
evolve a set of principles toward 
which the American people might 
work as ultimate goals in education. 
The primary objective would be the 
achievement of an educatioual system 
in which at no level—high school, col- 
lege, graduate school, or professional 
school—will a qualified individual in 
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any part of the country encounter an 
insuperable economic barrier to the 
attainment of the kind of education 
suited to his aptitudes and interests. 
The attainment of this goal is not 
nearly so remote as we might suppose. 
We have made phenomenal strides in 
our economic productivity. We have 
the virtually limitless power of atom- 
ic energy which should relatively soon 
be harnessed for constructive public 
purposes. With wise stewardship of 
our resources we should shortly be 
able to support education and related 
services at a level which, even now, 
may seem wholly utopian. The Com- 
mission has advanced six principles as 
basic to national progress in expand- 
ing educational opportunities : 

1. High school education must be 
improved and should be provided for 
all normal youth. 

2. The time has come to make edu- 
cation through the fourteerth grade 
available in the same way that high 
school education is now available. 

3. The time has come to provide 
financial assistance to competent stu- 
dents in the tenth through fourteenth 
grades who would not be able to con- 
tinue their education without such as- 
sistance. 

4. The time has come to reverse the 
present tendency of increasing tuition 
and other student fees in the senior 
college beyond the fourteenth year, 
and in both graduate and profession- 
al schools, by lowering tuition costs 
in publicly controlled colleges and by 
aiding deserving students through in- 
augurating a program of scholarships 
and fellowships. 

5. The time has come to expand 
considerably our program of adult ed- 
ucation, and to make more of it the 
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responsibility of our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

6. The time has come to make pub- 
lic education at all levels equally ac- 
eessible to all, without regard to race, 
ereed, sex or national origin.”’ 


A majority of the Commission felt 
that institutions of higher education 
should now abandon the practice of 
discrimination and segregation as con- 
trary to the spirit of democracy. The 
majority also felt that both education- 
al leaders and their institutions should 
take positive steps to overcome the 
conditions which at present obstruct 
free and equal access to educational 
opportunities. Educational programs 
everywhere should be aimed at under- 
mining and eventually eliminating 
the attitudes that are responsible for 
discrimination and segregation, and 
at the creation of attitudes which will 
make education freely available to all. 

The impression was widespread at 
the time of the publication of the Re- 
port that the Commission had advo- 
cated an overnight abandonment of 
the segregation pattern. Actually, the 
Commission came forward with what 
amounted to proposals for an acceler- 
ated evolution, intelligently directed 
and supported by Negroes and whites 
alike. The central point of the argu- 
ment advanced by the Commission 
was the achievement of equality of 
opportunity—a cardinal objective of 
all the great documents which make 
up the American Bible of Democracy. 
The socially corrosive effects of seg- 
regation and discrimination on whites 
and Negroes were delineated and con- 
demned. To fall into medical terms 
for a moment, this preliminary diag- 
nosis was followed by a prescription 
for certain self-administered therapy, 


some of which, although admittedly 
uncomfortable for the patient, seems 
definitely sure of effecting a perma- 
nent and a satisfying cure. To carry 
the medical analogy one step further, 
the Commission majority decided that 
if the ‘‘patient’’ [i.e., the higher edu- 
cational system] refused to heal itself, 
the public interest might require some 
compulsory medication. 

The Commission recognized that 
satisfactory readjustments of present 
conditions could not oceur suddenly. 
Time, education, patience, and fore- 
bearance were seen as nevessary in- 
gredients in forward movement. As 
indicated earlier, however, the Com- 
mission was concerned that this move- 
ment be expedited by sustained and 
scientific stimuli. One of the basic 
ideas is that the institutions quietly 
and effectively begin to muster the 
best research and planning resources 
at their command in meeting this 
problem. UNESCO has just put Had- 
ley Cantril of Princeton University 
to the task of directing a massive in- 
quiry into the social tensions which 
lead to war. It seems certain that this 
investigation will afford many useful 
by-products for the investigation and 
relief of intergroup tensions the world 
over. A goodly amount of such work 
has already been done in our own 
country. The Commission proposal 
recognizes the need for accelerating 
this kind of study and focussing it 
upon those phases of interracial rela- 
tions which today block our demo- 
eratic march. 

The objective appraisal of the prob- 
lem, however, is but a preliminary 
step in the Commission’s proposals. 
The suggestion is made that the col- 
leges and universities constitute them- 
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selves laboratories for actual testing 
of techniques for bettering interracial 
relations. The Commission declared 
that: ‘‘Colleges have an unique op- 
portunity to offer an experience in 
tolerance and undersanding which 
grows out of der cratic relations 
with students from various national 
and religious backgrounds. Colleges 
should become laboratories of inter- 
race and interfaith fellowship.’’ 

Most of us have long been convinced 
that our present college programs are 
not contributing adequately to the 
quality of students’ adult lives ei- 
their as workers or as citizens. The 
practices of the universities and col- 
leges have produced an anomaly in 
which some of the agencies charged 
with passing on to other generations 
the ways and faith of democracy are 
violating the social ethics which they 
profess to teach. 

The net effect of this has been to 
produce a graduate with a distressing 
lack of competence for performing his 
duties as a mature citizen. One of the 
most important aspects of the Com- 
mission’s Report is the implicit atti- 
tude which runs throughout the en- 
tire document: that wholeness of per- 
sonality needs to become a major ob- 
jective of higher education. To bring 
into practice the customary pro- 
nouncements on producing ‘‘well- 
rounded citizens,’’ the institutions 
should immediately expand opportu- 
nities for their students to practice 
freedom and responsibility as life 
habits. Too long have these goals 
been regarded as chaste fragments of 
a stereotyped creed. In an abiding 
concern for the content of the educa- 
tional process, the Commission gave 
much emphasis to the fact that educa- 
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tion for democratic living can no long- 
er be left to a few scattered courses 
or random extracurricular activities. 
It should be reviewed as a total, per- 
vading obligation for the program of 
the entire university community. 

‘*Tf,’’ says the Commission, ‘‘our 
colleges and universities are to gradu- 
ate individuals who have learned how 
to be free, they will have to concern 
themselves with the development of 
self-discipline and self-reliance, of 
ethical principles as a guide for con- 
duct, of sensitivity to injustice and 
inequality, of insight into human mo- 
tives and aspirations, of discriminat- 
ing appreciation of a wide range of 
human values, of the spirit of demo- 
cratic compromise and cooperation.’’ 

It is quite possible that we might 
solve far more than the issue of im- 
proved inter-race amity if we were to 
achieve the objectives just stated. It 
is certainly worth the effort. If we 
are to achieve these objectives, how- 
ever, it is urgent that there be a re- 
vision of our usual technique where so 
much of the educational process is 
done for the student, and so little is 
done by him. We have beer weak in 
the battle of ideas, not because of any 
shortcomings in our political credo, 
but because of our habitual daily dis- 
use of our democratic ideals. Demoe- 
racy, to be meaningful, must be more 
than a creed. It must be a living, 
practicing faith. 

‘*To educate our citizens only in the 
structure and processes of the Ameri- 
can Government ... is to fall far short 
of what is needed for the fuller reali- 
zation of the democratic ideal. It is 
the responsibility of higher education 
to devise programs and methods which 
will make clear [italics mine] the eth- 
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ical values and the concept of human 
relations upon which our political sys- 
tem rests. Otherwise we are likely to 
cling to the letter of democracy and 
lose its spirit, to hold fast 10 its pro- 
cedures when they no longer serve its 
ends, to propose and follow undemo- 
eratic courses of action in the very 
name of democracy.’’ 

This broadened concept of educa- 
tion connoted by the Commission’s 
proposals offers a sound and satisfy- 
ing medium for an immediate assault 
upon the attitudes and prejudices 
which have thus far perpetuated seg- 
regation and discrimination. Having 
made the decision to offer such an ap- 
peal, however, the Commission was 
completely aware of the practical dif- 
ficulties which would confront the 
program. There are absolute limita- 
tions to which an institution, no mat- 
ter how well-intentioned, can go in 
the face of the segregatior statutes 
now on the books in many states. The 
Commission meets this situation with 
the recommendation that: 

‘Where assurance of good conduct 
in other fields of public concern has 
not been forthcoming from citizen 
groups, the passage of laws to enforce 
good conduct has been the corrective 
method of a democratic society. Ex- 
tension of this method into the educa- 
tional field with respect to discrimina- 
tory practices is, therefore, not only a 
defensible measure; it is also in the 
light of the resistance, timidities, and 
varying practices of today the logical 
next step.”’ 

The President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights preceded the President’s Com- 
mission with its warning that ‘‘... the 
public cannot long tolerate practices 
by private educational institutions 
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which are in serious conflict with pat- 
terns of democratic life. . . .”’ 

The majority of the Commission on 
Higher Education supports this posi- 
tion with the declaration that: 

‘Tn order that this mandate of pub- 
lic obligation shall have equal force 
everywhere, and not lead merely to 
pronouncements by individual col- 
leges, the invoking of legislation along 
lines of the proposed legislation 
against discrimination in New York 
seems the logical way of advance. 
The Commission concludes that to as- 
sure an universal and equal policy 
of non-discrimination the legal meth- 
od becomes both fair and practical.”’ 

The Commission majority takes the 
point of view that while fuudamental 
correction of the segregation problem 
must wait the passage of legislation, 
no such laws can be secured without 
extraordinary antecedent action on 
the part of both whites and Negroes. 

‘*Deep-seated, long-standing forces 
of opinion and sentiment are obvious- 
ly involved. Segregation laws cannot 
be wished away or eradicated by ex- 
ecutive order. But influences looking 
to their repeal are are work; time 
and more vigorous effort will change 
public sentiment. White and Negro 
citizens will have to continue to work 
together to secure the necessary legis- 
lation and then implement it ade- 
quately so that the educational oppor- 
tunity for white and Negro students 
will become equal. Until such action 
is taken, the opportunities for Negroes 
to qualify as leaders in education, law, 
medicine, the church, and other areas 
will be limited seriously. Our nation- 
al life is made poorer by the lack of 
such leadership.’’ 

Coupled with the efforts at changes 











within the curriculum already men- 
tioned, the Commission saw as the 
most effective antecedent action a 
wholesale program of strengthening 
Negro educational institutions at all 
age levels. The opportunities for high- 
er education for Negroes are now vir- 
tually nullified for many because of 
the tragic conditions which prevail in 
the elementary and secondary schools. 
Despite the fact that this proposal to 
strengthen the now segregated institu- 
tions is apparently inconsistent with 
the Commission majority’s position 
that segregation should be eliminated, 
‘¢ , . the immediate practical fact is 
that with such meager opportunity of 
Negro youth for education, every cur- 
rent program to alleviate this situa- 
tion should be encouraged.’’ 

A program of strengthening Negro 
institutions offers an endless agenda. 
The legal provision, of course, is that 
facilities shall be ‘‘separate and 
equal.’’ The Commission deposes that 
it requires no parade of statistics to 
prove that the separate and equal 
principle has nowhere been fully hon- 
ored. ‘‘ Whether one considers enroll- 
ment, over-all costs per student, teach- 
ers’ salaries, transportation facilities, 
availability of secondary schools, or 
opportunities for undergraduate and 
graduate study, the consequences of 
segregation are always the same, and 
always adverse to the Negro citizen.’’ 

The President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights had its own comment on the 
“‘separate and equal’’ issue. The Com- 
mittee declared : 

“The separate but equa! doctrine 
stands convicted on three grounds. It 
contravenes the equalitarian spirit of 
the American heritage. It has failed 
to operate, for history shows that in- 
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equality of service has been the omni- 
present consequence of separation. It 
has institutionalized segregation and 
kept groups apart despite indisputa- 
ble evidence that normal contacts 
among these groups tend to promote 
social harmony.”’ 

It should be emphasized again, how- 
ever, that the problem of adequate 
higher educational opportunities for 
Negroes is simply an important seg- 
ment of providing similar opportuni- 
ties for all of the youth of our Na- 
tion. It is true that the Negro’s prob- 
lem is more acute than that of the 
white youth. But the welfare of both 
races is indivisible, and those who 
plan constructively for the national 
welfare must see the problem of ade- 
quate educational facilities in its to- 
tality. 

It now appears that we shall have 
to rely in part on considerable Fed- 
eral subventions as an adequate basis 
for any really significant improve- 
ment in the financial status of our 
schools. In anticipation of some pro- 
gram of Federal aid the Commission 
has declared : 

“Tf, as this Commission recom- 
mends, steps are taken to make Fed- 
eral funds available to equa'ize higher 
educational opportunities among the 
States and otherwise to supplement 
inadequate State financial resources, 
all such legislation could clearly speci- 
fy that there may be no discrimina- 
tion of the channeling of such funds, 
either as regards possible individual 
beneficiaries under student grants-in- 
aid and fellowships, or as to institu- 
tions for white students as compared 
to institutions for Negroes only. Such 
provisions have not always been made 
in Federal legislation. .. . The Negro 
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institutions should by law receive 
their full proportionate share of Fed- 
eral and State funds destined for the 
support of college education.’’ 

It is too early to attempt an assess- 
ment of the influence which the Com- 
mission’s pronouncements may have 
on improving the lot of the Negro 
youth in his quest for improved edu- 
cational opportunities. It is not too 
early, however, to think in rather defi- 
nite terms about the possible imple- 
mentation of certain elements of the 
Report as they affect Negro education. 
A basic need, of course, is the procure- 
ment of additional physical space for 
Negroes who wish to attend college. 
With this physical expansion there 
should go an outpouring of new en- 
ergies on curricular matters. The sup- 
ply of college teachers should be prac- 
tically doubled by 1960. There are 
vast and scholarly increments to be 


sought for the libraries, The internal, 
working operations of the faculties 
must be overhauled, and the concept 
of education for the whole man should 


be given free reign. There are text- 
books to be written in many fields of 
human knowledge, and ever more ef- 
fective techniques to be devised for 
teaching these subjects. The Commis- 
sion has sought to present education 
in terms of what it can be in this 
country. It has done so at least par- 
tially by delineating present deficits. 
It is hoped that this technique will 
lend emphasis to the size of the job yet 
to be done. 

We are presently engaged in a 
world struggle for moral supremacy. 
We cannot successfully prosecute that 
struggle if we go with tarnished weap- 
ons. As the American people give in- 
creasing recognition to this fact, we 
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shall give impetus to a program of 
self-administered medication against 
many of the social ills which sap our 
democratic strength. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, speak- 
ing recently in New Orleans, declared 
that: 

‘“The Russians, believe me, are not 
smart enough to have single-handedly 
created the Communists of Europe. 
Europe’s chronic ills — overpopula- 
tion, maldistribution of goods and 
wealth, the failure of its educated 
class to provide leadership, the selfish- 
ness of its wealthy—these are the 
facts which create Communists. . . . 
Fundamentally, we face a political—a 
human—challenge of the very highest 
order. In spite of our great efforts 
and vast expenditures, we have been 
hugely unsuccessful in the battle for 
men’s minds. ... An enthused Amer- 
ica, speaking through its Government, 
can make American democracy an ar- 
ticle of export. The Christian concept 
of the dignity of man is the strongest 
revolutionary force in the world...’’ 

We have a good product in our po- 
litical structure, and one which can 
compete in the world market at this 
time. It is going to be necessary for 
us to retool our thinking and our 
practice in some areas if we are to con- 
tinue to compete on successful terms. 
One cannot doubt that we shall mus- 
ter the intelligence and the determina- 
tion to do the job. Let us hope that 
the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion will afford at least a partial blue- 
print of the techniques we may fol- 
low if we are successfully to unite 
men’s minds in working out a stable 
and enduring peace for ail of man- 


kind. 








